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Here Js Your Opportunity! 


TO GET USEFUL PREMIUMS AND 
EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


We have decided that our subscribers (who are our best friends) should 
be the ones to receive the money we are going to pay out to increase our 
circulation, so we are making the following liberal offers 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


—SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW— 


20th Century Recipe Cabinet 





An Up-to-date 250-CARD SYSTEM OF 
CHOICE TESTED RECIPES 
(Copyrighted 1912) 

By HARRIET A. BLACK 





This Unique Recipe Filing Cabinet 
System is not a mere collection of ordinary 
cooking recipes, but supplies the missing link in 
modern housekeeping. 

The author is a recognized author- 
ity on all matters of cooking, and this collec- 
tion of ‘‘Never-Fail Tested Recipes’’ is 
the result of over thirty years’ practical experience in the culinary art. 

This Up-to-date Filing Cabinet System enables the user to select a re- 
cipe card for immediate use and place the same most conveniently for reference. 
Thus avoiding the usual inconvenience of handling a cumbersome volume while 
cooking a soup or dessert. 

Each Cabinet is made of solid quartered oak, beautifully finished, and besides 
the regular printed recipe cards, contains index cards and about 25 blank cards for 
favorite ‘‘home” recipes. (Size of cards, 3 x 5 inches.) 

HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the five subscriptions, and we will send you the 20th Century 
Recipe Cabiret charges prepaid to your door. 


Making The Farm Pay 


ieee This very important book 

2 1 tells how to get the biggest re- 
turns from the soil and make 
farm life more attractive and 
successful. 

Farming opportunities, the 
marketing of produce, the rais- 
ing of vegetables, fruit and poul- 
try, dairy products, and all pha- 
ses of agriculture are discussed 
by an expert. 

It is the most helpful book 
on farming ever published. The 
book is packed with new, prac- 
tical, money-making ideas. 

Tells all about the Soil, 
Fertilizers, Spraying, Harvest- 
ing, Marketing, Orchards, Small 
Fruits, Buildings, Machinery, 
Supplies, Stock and “A Thous- 
and Things You Ought To 


: Know.” 


HOW TO GET IT. Get five new subscriptions to Green’s 
Fruit Grower at 50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to 
pay for your time, and send us forty cents for each of the five 
subscriptions, and we will send you “Making The Farm Pay,” 
charges prepaid to your door. 


Open for Use 
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Audels Household Helps ana Hints 


UP-TO-DATE 
3000 References—iy Wane Rar ecr 


A Mine of Practical Information for Everybody 
With a Home. 


TELLS HOW TO 


CLEAN Rugs, mattings, furniture, bathrooms, bedrooms, lamps, 
stoves, metals, glassware, linoleum and oil cloth, silks, velvets, laces, 
gloves, furs, shoes, paintings, books, leather, celluloid, ivory, lacquers, 
varnishes, stove linings, carpets, wall paper, etc. 

CARE FOR the human body, diet, children, refrigerators and cel- 
lars, clothing, paintings, furniture, birds, the kitchen, the laundry, 
carpets, utensils, gold, zine, glass, fires, furnaces, waste-pipes, musical 
instruments, man’s wardrobe, mattresses, etc. 

EASILY DO stenciling, washing, ironing, house-cleaning, dishes and 
furniture cleaning, water-proofing, fire-proofing, paper-hanging, paint- 
ing, sewing, sweeping, dyeing, bleaching, extinguish burning clothes, 
nursing, etc. 

PREVENT disease, wear of clothing, furniture and carpets, discom- 
fort, obesity, leanness, waste of food, food adulteration, fires, appen- 
dicitis, headaches, tasting of medicines, etc., etc. 

CURE burns, scalds, spasms, colds, pneumonia, headaches, neuralgia, 
appendicitis, intemperance, offensive breath, toothache, vomiting in 
pregnancy, poils, inflamed eyes, dandruff, perspiring feet, asthma, biting finger nails, bed sores, bed- 
wetting, biliousness, indigestion. black eye, rheumatism, indolent bowels, baby’s colic, ingrowing nails, 
nose bleed, eczema, obesity, coughs, hives, felons, dysentery, hemorrhoids, oily skin, quinsy, croup, 
itch, lumbago, etc., etc. 


336 Pages—45 Paged Index—Size 7x5. 
HOW TO GET IT. Get four new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 


50c. each, keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the four subscriptions, and we will send you the complete 
book, charges prepaid to your door. 





Scout’s Compass Watch 





@) 
rH 





The Combination Watch and Compass. It tells the time of day and points the 
way home. 
STEM SET—Fully Guaranteed—STEM WIND 


The dependable companion for man or boy. Has a clear-cut, truthful face, 
strong, reliable works, snappy intelligent compass back. 

Every boy will have one. Every man should have one. Remember you get 
double value—correct time and direction. 

HOW TO GET IT. Get six new subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50c. each. Keep ten cents for each subscription, to pay for your time, and send us 
forty cents for each of the six subscriptions, and we will send you The Combination 
Watch and Compass, charges prepaid to your door. 


There is an increasing demand for America’s greatest fruit paper. In order to meet this demand in every 
community, we are making these libéral offers to our subscribers who know about the paper and can best tell others 


about it. You will find it easy to get subscribers. 


Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Newly Discovered English Walnut Grove 
or Orchard Located Near Rochester, N. Y. 


A Two-Horse Wagon Load of Nuts From This Orchard was 
Brought Into Rochester Last Fall and Sold. 


While great interest is taken in the 
growing Of Persian walnuts (commonly 
known as English walnuts) in this coun- 
try, particularly on the Pacific coast, it 
has not been generally known that this 
walnut can be successfully grown for 
market at Rochester, N. Y. 

Late last fall Adelbert H. Thompson 
drove up to the office of Green’s Fruit 
Grower with a two-horse wagon load of 
excellent English walnuts. These walnuts 
were packed in grain bags holding over 
two bushels. Our Editor sampled a num- 
ber of these nuts. The meats were plump 





These nuts were planted and now the trees 
are large enough to bear what would seem 
to be full crops of nuts. 

About 20 miles west of Rochester, N.Y., 
there is a large English walnut orchard 
owned by Mr. Pomeroy, about which 
much has been written. Photographs of 
this orchard have appeared in leading 
publications and this orehard has received 
attention from fruit growers far and 
near, it being considered remarkable that 
English walnuts could be produced so 
freely so far north as western New York. 

A Rochester man, who has on his home 





fruit growers and others over the entire 
country in nut growing, and particularly 
in English walnuts, but the bearing trees 
of these nuts are so rare that they are yet 
considered a curiosity. 

There seems to be no difficulty in se- 
curing trees by planting the nuts. Mr 
Thompson tells me that he planted nuts 
instead of trees in order to secure his fine 
orchard, but the nuts had sprouted, hav- 
ing been placed in the soil at once after 
gathering in the fall. When the nuts had 
sprouted in the spring he planted one or 
two where each tree was desired to stand 
and thus secured his fine orchard. This 
alone is a remarkable circumstance. 

The arrival in Rochester of this two- 
horse wagon load of English walnuts, 
being offered for sale at the grocers the 
same as potatoes or other farm crops, was 
a notable event as it has been considered 
the first load of English walnuts ever 
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and gain health and strength for thei 
children. ; 

Unfortunately most of these dreams 
are backed up by very little practical 
knowledge. In the first place the small 
trolley farm is scarce. Secondly, although 
not unreasonable in pricé, a great many 
people expect to buy ten acres with house 
and barn for less than the cost of a similar 
house in the city, which is absurd. How- 
ever, real estate men say that once a 
family gets out on a farm it generally 
sticks as is evidenced by the fact that 
such farms seldom come up for resale. 

_————_ 
Marketing Conference Report 
Ready. 

The report of the first conference on 
marketing and farm credits held in Chi- 
cago, April 8, 9 and 10, is now ready for 
distribution. It contains in full all the 
addresses presented at this remarkable 
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and of good flavor, thus he was induced to 
purchase a bag of the nuts, for which he 
paid between $10 and $11, the price being 
the same that had been offered for the nuts 
at the groceries in the city. 

Notice the photograph of Mr. Thomp- 
Son's new orchard on this page. He has 
eft ample space between the rows, per- 
“ps more than is necessary. 

Mr. Thompson writes us as follows: 

“Please excuse delay in sending photo- 
graph of my English walnut orchard which 
Was started from nuts procured in Roch- 
eter, N. Y. heard that there were 
bearing trees of the English walnut grow- 
ing in Rochester. I secured some of these 
huts in 1888 and planted the nuts where 
eich tree now stands, the rows being 41 
feet apart each way. The field had prev- 
ously been planted to corn. I éultivated 
these trees for several years. The crop 
ast year was a little less than 100 bushels. 

here are about 225 trees in bearing in 
this orchard, which covers 11 acres.’’ 
At has long been known to a few indi- 
Viduals that there were in different parts 
: the city of Rochester, N. Y., individual 
tees of the English walnut which have 
tt hardy and which have borne an- 
ha y large crops of nuts. We have 
gered that many and perhaps all of 

ese nuts have come from Philadelphia, 
PR ring the Centennial Exposition 
4 iladelphia37 years ago, several Roch- 
Rl men brought home English walnuts 

ich they found growing in Philadelphia. 


grounds an English walnut tree, produced 
from seed brought from Philadelphia, 
presented me with a tree which he said 
came from the nuts produced on his tree. 
I planted this gift tree with considerable 
care and watched its growth with interest. 
When its foliage became noticeable it did 
not resemble that of the walnut and I 
began to look upon it with suspicion. 
Later I discovered that it was not a walnut 
tree but a white ash tree. It is standing 
now in my grounds and has grown to about 
20 feet high. 

A notable feature of these hardy Eng- 
lish walnuts grown about Rochester is 
that they are not grafted trees but are all 
seedlings which seem to reproduce them- 
selves. There is not a tree of the two 
orchards of English walnuts that I have 
mentioned above which is grafted and yet 
they seem to be the same as those offered 
in our groceries that come from Calif- 
ornia, having plump and well -flavored 
meats and all being about the same size 
though gathered from different trees. 
Surely English walnuts do vary in size. 
I have seen larger English walnuts than 
those grown in this locality, but size is 
not so important as hardiness, and there 
seems to be no doubt that a variety has 
been discovered here. that will reproduce 
itself from seed, which is entirely hardy 
while the thermometer sometimes goes as 
low as 10°, 15°, and occasionally to 20° 
below zero. 

We find that great interest is taken by 





brought into this city for sale. The daily 
papers of Rochester contained long ar- 
ticles calling attention to this mew indus- 
try. 





Oe 
Back to the Farm Movement Rapidly 
Growing in Favor. 


The back to-the-farm movement is in 
full swing around Rochester. At least 
that is the statement of Rochester real 
estate dealers who are in a position to 
know. All classes, they say, mechanics, 
artisans and professional men, are re- 
sponding to the call of the soil and seek- 
ing homes in the country. 

Real estate men say that they cannot 
begin to supply the demands made upon 
them for small farms. One local dealer 
reports selling a farm a day last week. 
Most of them were to city people, a_ ten- 
acre place in Wayne county, eleven miles 
out from the city, was sold to a Chicago 
lawyer who had been twenty-two years 
in the legal profession and is now going 
to spend the rest of his life farming it. 

The greatest demand at the present 
time is for small farms suitable for the 
raising of fruit and vegetables, and 
within a radius of ten miles from the city. 
Farms of this description are eagerly 
sought after by artisans, who dream of a 
place which will be near enough to the 
city for them to go to and from their 
work each day, and where they may solve 
the problem of the high cost of living by 
keeping a cow or two and some chickens 


meeting and a complete stenographic 
report of the discussions. A complete 
list of the accredited delegates is included 
for reference. 

This is a comprehensive presentation 
of the important problems connected with 
the marketing and distribution of farm 
crops, and the institution of a farm credit 
system. The best thought of the leaders 
in all educational and industrial lines is 
set forth in a most interesting way. The 
book should be in the hands of every 
producer and every consumer and every . 
reference library in the United States 
and Canada. The program presented at 
this conference was thoughtful, and 
carefully considered. The best informed 
and the brightest men in the country 
were in attendance. 

These proceedings will be a splendid 
help to everyone interested, and who is 
not? Copy can be secured by sending 
$1 to the Secretary of the First Confer- 
ence on Marketing and Farm Credits, 
1408 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 

— 

In the opinion of an English scientist, 
the wear of macadam roads is not due to 
the wear and suction of automobile tires, 
but almost entirely to the crushing effect 
of horseshoes and iron tire wheels. 

0 

Dear Fellows: Go lightly on intoxi- 
cants. There will always be plenty to 
drink and smoke, for those who go to it 
lightly. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





Seedling Grapes. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—My brother has a 
seedling grape which blossoms but bears 
no fruit. I would like to know what is 
needed to make it bear grapes.—Mrs. 
Laura Jenks, Mass. 





Reply: The only way you can make 
the seedling grape bear fruit is to graft 
some other variety on it. This requires 
a great deal of skill and isa difficult thing 
to do even for a person who has had ex- 
perience inthisline. I would not advise 
you to attempt it as the chances of suc- 
cess would be slight. Planting another 
grape vine near your seedling may cause it 
to bear fruit. 

—_—_—_o—_ 
Laying Down Peach Trees at the 
North. 

George W. Stevens of Arkansas asks 
for information about protecting peach 
trees where the winters are very severe 
by trenching and cutting off the roots 
on one side of the trees and then bending 
them over to the earth until the trees lie 
prostrate upon the earth. 

Reply: We have an article illustrated 
by photographs on this subject, which 
we will publish at the proper season. 
There are men in Wisconsin and farther 
north who have succeeded in protecting 
peach trees in this way and in securing 
fine crops of peaches without any serious 
injury to the trees, but it is an expensive 
method and requires considerable experi- 
ence. The friend who has prepared an 
article on this subject for Green’s Fruit 
Grower successfully protects many trees 
in this way each winter. 

—————0O-—-" 
Sandy Soil for Fruit. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Am a reader of the 
Fruit Grower and am much interestel 
in it. What fruits do you consider an 
ordinary sand soil about 4 to 6 feet deep, 
with gravel underneath adapted? Do 
apples do well on such soil? Are cherries, 
pears or peaches better? This soil I 
mention is not far from Sodus Bay, Wayne 
County. 

Will you tell me where Green’s Fruit 
Farm is, and how to get there from Roch- 
ester? Would like to visit it some time. 
H.S. Waldorf, N. Y. 


Reply: My experience is that nearly 
all fruits will succeed on the soil you 
mention, but for commercial purposes 
I should select if possible, a soil with 
more clay in it or more gravel. Sandy 
soil does not retain its fertility so well as 
clayey loam. I do not like stiff clay for 
fruits. The application of more fertility 
is necessary on sandy soil for the best 
success. Standard pear trees do better 
on clayey soil. Peaches are supposed to 
prefer sandy soil, but we find they do well 
on our clayey loam at Green’s Fruit 
Farm. We do not claim to have a show 
farm at Green’s Fruit Farm. It is loca- 
ted 12 miles southwest of Rochester 
N. Y., and 4 miles from Chili Station on 
the N. Y. C. R. R. 

——o 


Price for Small Farm in Western New 
York. 


A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who formerly lived at Rochester, N. Y., 
but now is living in Missouri, desires to 
return to New York state and asks if I 
know of a farm of 15 to 30 acres with fair 
buildings, suitable for small fruit growing 
that can be bought at from $2,000 to 





Reply: My opinion is that you will 
have difficulty in finding a farm of 15 to 
30 acres with buildings which can be 
bought at from $2,000 to $3,000. Even 
a cheap house and barn would cost nearly 
$2,000 or $3,000 without estimating the 
value of the land. 

I bought five acres with comfortable 
house and -barn seven miles south of 
Rochester for $1,200, or a little over $200 
per acre for land and buildings. I bought 
20 acres adjoining the above with com- 
fortable house and barn for something 
like $4,000, or $200 per acre. These pur- 
chases were made some five or six years 
ago. It is possible that you could find 
little country homes at similar prices, but 
they are not easy to secure. I advise 
you to spend sometime looking over the 
country and making inquiries of the 
people you meet. I think you would be 
making a good bargain in buying such a 
place as you mention for $2,000 to $3,000 
since it is expensive to put up buildings 
and in buying land a liberal estimate 
must be made for the buildings upon such 
land. ‘ 

I bought another place adjoining .the 
above two little tracts, consisting of nine 
acres and a small cottage, for $900, but 
this was sold on the closing of an estate, 
was much impoverished and the building 
in poor condition. Such a bargain as 


this is not often offered. 


Smooth Bark on Trees. 

Charles A. Green: — I would like to 
haveanicesmooth healthy bark onmy fruit 
and shade trees; please tell me through 
the columns of the Fruit Grower what 
to do or how to treat them. I purchased 
some whale oil soap. Will suds made of 
this soap be beneficial? if so, how and 
when should the suds be applied? If 
there is anything better, what is it? Most 
of my shade trees are soft maples.—J. D. 
Miller, Kansas. 


Reply: I have grown fruit trees for 
the larger part of my long lifetime, but 
have never applied anything to the trunks 
or the branches of the trees for the pur- 
pose of keeping the bark smooth as you 
suggest. I consider it desirable that 
trees should: have some rough covering 
for protection. I find that most forest 
trees have rough bark which does not 
interfere with the vigor or growth of the 
trees. I do not think there is any wash 
that you can apply to the trees that will 
prevent the bark getting rough. I have 
known orchardists to scrape the trunks 
of their trees with a hoe whenever the 
trees become covered with rough bark. 
Such scraped trees if the scraping does 
not penetrate the green bark, may not 
do any injury. The trees after being thus 
carefully scraped, present a cleaner ap- 
pearance. The only objection I see to 
rough bark on fruit trees is that the bark 
furnishes refuge for numerous insects. 
Some people have an idea that painting 
the bodies of apple and pear trees with 
whitewash tends to make the bark smooth- 
er, but this is doubtful. But trees thus 
painted with whitewash are less inviting 
to insects that would like to harbor under 
the bark. 

















Mr. L. B. Drew of 
The lower 


Wonderful Lima Beans. 
Ohio sends us the above photographs. 
photograph showsa portion of the Lima bean patch 


from a distant view. The upper photograph shows 
a near view of the Lima beans growing upon stakes. 
I suspect that no reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
ever heard before of such Lima beans as these. 





The Making of Grape Juice. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I have 11% acres 
of grapes, located on a hill slope. The 
land is !oose gravel with a small mixture 
of clay. I can sell grapes for wine to 
city consumers for 2 to 244c a lb. I am 
located 34 mile from Altoona, which has 
75,000 population. I am selling grape 
juice to a few city consumers at 50c a 
quart, but I find complaint from a few 
because it does not agree with them so 
well as other makes. 

Can you give me correct information 
as to how Welch’s grape juice is made? 
I wrote to our Zoologist and Pomologist, 
but they cannot give any correct infor- 
mation. ; 


There are immense quantities of grape 
juice shipped from your locality to our 
city. I have 40 acres, well located for 
grapes, provided I could sell the juice 
and I can sell it if made same as Welch’s. 
—Yours truly, H. A. Espy, Pa. 


Reply: The above letter emphasizes 
that which I have long claimed, that 
there are many sections of the country 
where remarkable prices can be secured 
for fruits and fruit products. We who 
grow fruits about Rochester, N. Y., make 
fair profits, and yet our soil is so fertile 
and conditions so favorable for fruit 
growing, that the prices paid for fruits 
here are almost always low. When I 
visit such places as Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and Concord, N. H., I find strawberries 
and other small fruit selling there for 
nearly double the price we get at Roch- 
ester. I am confident that there aré thous- 
ands of localities in every state where 
remarkable prices might be secured for 
both small and large fruits, but particu- 
larly for small fruits. 

The writer of the above letter can sell 
his grapes, (defective clusters) for wine 
making at 2 cents to 244 cents per pound, 
whereas the great grape growers of New 
York State often sell grapes for this pur- 
pose at not much over half this price. 
There is a large profit in selling grape 
juice at 50 cents per quart. I am not 
able to give instructions for making the 
kind of grape juice asked for. My opin- 
ion is that the consumers simply have a 
fancy for a certain grape juice while other 
brands may be just as good or even better. 
o— 

Planning an Orchard in Maryland. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:—I have in 
my possession a tract of land, on 25 acres 
of which I am going to set apples and 
peaches, and want to-begin planting this 
fall. I am considering planting a peach 
tree and then alternating with an apple 
tree, later taking out the peaches to 
make room for the apples. 

The ground has been farmed for the 
past fifty years, moderately without lime 
but plenty of fertilizer and manure. I 
wish to put the ground in condition to 
have the proper amount of nitrogen for 
fruit. It has been used for wheat and 
corn with clover and timothy planted and 
turned under. The soil is part red land 
and part heavy dark soil mixed with clay. 
Kindly tell me how much lime to use to 
the acre this spring, also whether it would 
be a good plan to sow down this fall to 
crimson clover and turn it under next 
spring, then follow with cow peas. If 
you can suggest something better for the 
ground and fruit I will be glad to have 
your suggestions. I expect to plant about 
five or six acres at a time until all is 
planted. 

{ like the Black Twig apple. Do you 
think it would grow here? I want to 
raise the apples for market and want good 
keeping ones and those that will stand 
handling as well. We have some home 
market for fruit but not very much de- 
mand.—Charles D. Hickman, Maryland. 





Reply: No one can tell you what your 
soil needs who is so far away as I am. 
Lime can be applied to the soil at the 
rate of one ton or less per acre. Crimson 
clover does well in your state and enriches 
the soil. 

We have the Mammoth Black Twig ap- 
ple growing on Green’s Fruit Farm. I 
cannot say how well it succeeds in your 
locality. Inquire of your neighbors. 

——_O—_—_—=> 
Plowing Asparagus. 

This year « put a ton of salt on my as- 
paragus bed, but the weeds are very num- 
erous. Would it be possible to plow 
the patch shallow in the fall, without 
having to replace the plants for another 
year’s crop? 

Also, please advise me as to fertilizer 
for strawberries. I have been using hen 
manure. 

Should raspberry canes be cut back 
very closely or only trimmed?—Z. Newell, 
VY 


Reply: You could plow furrows to- 
wards the asparagus rows, not deeper 
than 4 or 5 inches, without injury. But 
if you find that the plow disturbs the 
asparagus roots, stop plowing at once as 
the roots must not be disturbed. It is 
much safer to turn furrows towards the 
asparagus rows than away from the rows. 

Any fertilizer that would be good for 
wheat or potatoes will be helpful to straw- 
berry plants. Hen manure might be mixed 
with barayard manure so that it could be 
more evenly distributed. 

nip off the tips of raspberry canes 
from June to August, but do not cut them 
back closely until the severe winter is 
passed. Then I cut off enough of the 
top to enable the plant to be self-sus- 
taining without stakes. 


Pear Blight. 


My pear trees blight badly, many of 
them have died. What varieties besides 
Kieffer are free from this disease? Name 


———<—<——= 


a few kinds that are early bearing ang 
profitable. _ How is the Duchess for 
blight-resisting sort, and how long untij 
it comes into bearing? Sheldon and 


Bartlett blights more or less every yegy 


for me; I am discouraged trying to raise 
them, Clapp’s Favorite is almost ruingq 
with it this season.—G. W. Shields, Ohio, 

Reply: I know of no variety of pear 
absolutely free from possibility of attack 
by blight. Bartlett is most susceptible, 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we have never 
been seriously troubled with pear blight, 
If we should see a blackened limb, we 
cut it off immediately one foot below the 
lowest point attacked and burn the brush, 
Duchess pear is comparatively free from 
blight and comes into bearing early as 9 
dwarf. I would not plant Duchess ag 
standard pear. Where the ground js 
very rich and the growth is rampant 
blight is more apt to occur in the pear, 











oO 
Aged Peach Trees. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: — I have just 


been reading the article in the March 
Fruit Grower on ‘‘The Average Age of 
a Peach Tree.” [ know of six peach 
trees on Long Island which in 1879 
at the age of fifty-five years were 
still bearing fine crops of peaches. I do 
not know how much longer they lived, 

The leaves on my cherry currant bushes 
curl up and are covered with lice. What 
is good for this trouble?, 

What is the best commercial fertilizer 
for garden purposes on light sandy loam 
where barnyard manure is hard to get? 
Should I use one kind of fertilizer for all 
crops or a different fertilizer for each 
crop? What is the best way to apply the 
fertilizer to the land?—S. A. Pierce, Mo, 


Reply: For the lice on currant bushes 
use kerosene emulsion early in the sea- 
son before the foliage has expanded. 

It would be difficult to advise what com- 
mercial fertilizer to use without knowing 
the condition of your soil. If it is in an 
acid condition, you should use lime. 
Send a pint or so of the soil to your ex- 
periment station. They will analyze it 
and tell you just what it needs. We do 
not think it would be necessary to use a 
different kind of fertilizer for each crop. 
On Green’s Fruit Farm we usually sow 
the fertilizer broadcast after the land 
has been partly harrowed, and then har- 
row once more after sowing the fertilizer, 

———_o0-— -— : 
Pruning Trees at Planting or Soon 
After. 


Mr. P. Brondyke, an experienced pruner 
of Illinois, says that before planting, or 
as soon after as possible, the branches 
of newly planted trees should be cut back 
considerably more than one-half their 
length, leaving simply short stubs of 
branches 3 to 4 inches long, the first bud 
appearing on the stub to be on the outside 
so as to give a spreading top to the tree. 

This is’ similar to the advice given by 
the Editor of Green’s Fruit. Grower for 
many years. All shrubs and vines should 
be cut back severely at planting, espec- 
ially the rose and the grape vine. If 
planters of trees, etc., would observe this 
rule we would hear far less complaint 
about plants, vines and trees perishing 
after being planted. 





O----- 
Vetch for Plowing Under. 

G. F. G.:—What is best crop to sow this 
fall and plough under next spring? | 
have an 80-acre farm, 20 acres in apples 
and pears.—A. C. Hall, N. Y. 





Reply: Vetch is considered the best 
crop to sow in the summer or fall for 
plowing under the next spring, but vetch 
seed is quite expensive. Most commonly 
rye is the crop thus sown but it does not 
add so much nitrogen to the soil as vetch. 


ea eee 
White Grub on Peach Trees. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Would you tell me 
how much potash to use to 5 gallons of 
water on young peach trees to kill the 
white grub. I have a young peach or- 
chard, and am afraid the grubs are going 
to kill it. Have been over it repeatedly 
digging the grubs out. 

hat kind of a fly or miller lays the egg 
to make the grub or borer? They work 
first at the ground. Is lye the best thing 
to use? What time in the year is the egg 
laid? 

Have been reading Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er for years and consider it the best 0 
the farm magazines.—Geo. W. Abrahams, 
Ohio. 


Reply: I have no experience in usitg 
potash or any other mixture to kill the 
white grub in peach trees, yet I have hear 
lime and sulphur recommended, but mY 
opinion is that the principal remedy 8 
to dig out the worms in June, then aga!? 
in September or October and kill them 
There is no great difficulty in doing this- 
The fly that lays the eggs which produces 
the grub looks something like a smal 
wasp. I assume that the eggs are laid 
early in the spring but am not positive 
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About Currant Bushes. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: — I have cur- 
rant bushes 4 or 5 years old that were 
lanted too close together. I prepare 
to take up every other bush. Can 
separate these bushes into two or three 
gnd replant successfully?—W. F. Bird, 
Mich. 





Reply: Such old currant bushes as you 
mention would not be likely to amount 
to anything if taken up and transplanted 
wholly as they are. But if you will dig 
up these surplus four to five year old bush- 
es and pull the branches and roots apart, 
making four or five plants of each bush, 
my opinion is that you will be successful 
in transplanting these bushes and in their 
subsequent fruitfulness. Even if there is 
only one or two short pieces of root at- 
tached to a single branch, if you will 

lant this carefully. you will succeed in 
getting a good thrifty plant. But you 
must not fail to cut back the branch to 
correspond with reduction of root. If 
you will bank up with a foot or two of 
earth all around each bush to be removed 
in Juné or July, new roots will be likely 
to form on the branches above the old 
roots, Which would enable you to make a 
larger number of plants with less diffi- 
culty. 





—— 
Unfruitful Cherry Trees. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have a fifteen year 
old cherry tree which has grown wonder- 
fully, but it does not produce an abun- 
dance of cherries. Each year there are 
many blossoms and a very small green 
cherry is formed, which falls to the ground 
stem and all. The tree seems very 
healthy.—Geo. W. Buggeln, N. J. 





Reply: It may be that your cherry 
tree is putting too much strength into 
wood growth and does not have vitality 
to produce fruit buds. To overcome 
this, take a knife and cut the bark of the 
tree all the way around the trunk. This 
will stop the free circulation of the sap, 
retard the wood growth and cause the 
tree to produce fruit buds. Also prune 
your tree carefully so as to give the tree 
plenty of light and air. 

It may be that your cherries are stung 
by the curculio. This insect attacks the 
fruit when about the size of a small pea 
and makes a crescent shaped incision. 
If you find a crescent shapéd incision 
on your fruit, you may know you have 
the curculio to fight. Spread a sheet 
soaked in oil about the base of your tree, 
then takea long pole with the end wrapped 
in cloth and jar the tree. This will 
shake off the stung fruit, also the insects 
and the oil on the sheet will prevent their 
escape. The sheet should then be burned. 
1 iad ” 

Pruning the Dewberry. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — Your 
note on article of C. A. Cummin’s on 
“Pruning the Dewberry,” in the July 
number, is not yery satisfactory to one 
who knows nothing about it. Thus ‘‘cut 
back the canes to height of the supporting 
stakes.’? Please tell us what this height 
should be and when should this be done? 
Also name the best variety to plant in 
latitude of 8S. W. Missouri. 

You also say you “‘suspect the plants 
referred to had been layered for propaga- 
tion, each supporting the other.”’ In 
this case would you have a central stake 
and how would you “‘layer’”’ the plants? 

In same issue you published an article 
on “‘Remedy for rot and blight on Po- 
tatoes,’? as given out in circular 19 of 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. 
If this is true then what do you think of 
the plan of immersing the seed potatoes 
in a solution of formaldehyde or anything 
else for that matter? If the spraying is 
the remedy it looks like, the other plan 
is a joke. I am well pleased with the 
Fruit Grower.—C. 8. McC., Mo. 








Reply: The cutting back of the canes 
can be done any time of the year, but I 
should prefer to do it as soon as the canes 
reach the height of four or five feet, which 
is probably the height of the stakes. Then 
tie up the canes to the stakes. This 
variety of blackberry has a sprawling 

abit and will creep upon the ground un- 
sess tied to stakes. 

Lucretia dewberry is a popular variety. 

T am not sure whether it would be hardy 
in Missouri unless protected. Dewberry 
is propagated by burying the tips the 
same as the black raspberry is propagated. 
I would not advise having more than one 
piant in one place. I would dig up, the 
young plants and plant them elsewhere 
or sell them. 
_ [hear it advised that seed potatoes be 
immersed in a solution of formaldehyde, 
as you intimate, but I have no experi- 
ence. J should fear it might injure the 
Vitality of the seed potatoes, ‘There ia 
no joke about the necessity of spraying 
potatoe vines with Bordeaux or lime 
sulphur in order to prevent the vot. It 
18 a valuable remedy. Bordeaux mixture 
is the best recommended. 


He Comes Back. 

Chas. A. Green:—I let my subscription 
to the Fruit Grower run out several years 
ago. I want it again formy boy. Send me 
the Fruit Grower and the pair of pruners 
you have advertised. I cannot remember 
how long I am to receive the paper, 
but give me full value for $1 which 
I enclose and mail me the pruners. I 
think I shall feel better when I have the 
Fruit Grower once more a visitor to my 
family. 

Would like to ask you a question, which 
I would like answered by mail; if it should 
be too late to use your advice if answered 
through the paper, when shall I bud the 
cherries? Would it be advisable to graft 
a very thrifty 5 year old grape vine which 
every year loses its grapes be a rot that 
attacks the grapes and even the blossoms? 
This spring they partly dried up, looked 
like as if fire had scorched them.— 
F. G. Hunt, Pa. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: Thanks for the 
$1 sent. We welcome you back again 
to the fold of our subscribers. 

Cherry trees can be budded in July or 
August providing the growth is vigorous 
and the branches full of sap. You cannot 
bud any tree unless the bark parts read- 
ily from the wood so that the bud slips 
in with ease. Grafting the grape is a 
difficult operation and I do not think it 
will pay you to bother with it. 
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Chas. A. Green:—I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper for several years, 
and think it the best that I take. The 
information I have gotten out of one paper 
is worth what 4 years’ subscription cost 
me. 

We are always glad to see Green’s Fruit 
Grower when it comes. Through it I get 
information on fruit growing and general 








or Fredonia section would not be far from 
the truth, though doubtless many vine- 
yards could be pointed out which yield 
more than twice that revenue. 

As in every other kind of land manage- 
ment there are various.grades and methods 
of cultivation and attention given to 
grape growing. There can be no doubt 
about the adaptability of the soil in that 
locality in grape growing. The situation 
is most favorable owing to its nearness 
to Lake Erie which modifies the severity 
of the winters. 
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Treatment for Kieffer Pear Orchard. 
Mr. Jorden Judy of Va. has a Kieffer 

pear orchard in sod. He asks Green’s 

Fruit Grower if it will be helpful to plow 

under the sod and grow some kind of a 

crop in the pear orchard. 





Reply: Where pear, apple or other 
fruit trees have stood long in sod without 
any plowing having been done, the roots 
have risen towards the surface of the soil, 
thus if plowing is done deeply near the 
trees, millions of feeding roots of the trees 
will be destroyed. In plowing you can 
see whether the roots are being disturbed. 
If they are, plow very shallow as you ap- 
proach the trees. You will find a better 
growth of the trees after plowing and 
cultivating the soil and the fruit will be 
larger. Orchardists do not favor growing 
farm crops in bearing orchards of any 
kind. In case the soil is remarkably 
rich, an occasional farm crop can be grown 
without much injury, but as a rule I do 
not advise growing any kind of a crop in 
a bearing orchard. 





Ore. 
A Hard Letter to Answer. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
been much interested in recent copies 








C. W. Tucker’s peach orchard. 








farming. I bought an old run-down farm 
21 years ago for $900, and my neighbors 
waa would starve out, but I have as good 
a farm as there is in my neighborhood, 


of the Fruit Grower. I have wondered 
if I could not carry out a long cherished 
dream to get in the country. Do you 
think I could make a living on a little 


I hesitate about advising anyone to 
change his profession or line of work, 
for in doing so, he renders unavailable 
much that he has learned in previous 
years and starts out on a mission of which 
he is fully uninformed. Surely your 
chances of success are far better along 
the lines in which you have had experi- 
ence. 

There are thousands of people con- 
tinually in similar positions to yours who 
do not know what to do and cannot find 
anyone who can advise them definitely 
as to what is best for.them to do. 

It would seem to be too late for you te 
start this year on a rural venture, for you 
have yet to find the place and make the 
purchase. Further, you should take 
months to find a suitable home and land, 
and you should buy it early enough in 
the season to be ready for the spring 
planting and other necessary steps usu- 
ally taken in March, April or May. Do 
not expect any large profits from raising 
poultry or from raising any farm crop or 
any fruit crop. 

If you are in poor health, you will have 
to hire everything done and will be at 
the mercy of those you employ. It will 
be in their ‘power to deceive you. 

While I strive with all my power to 
serve my correspondents and give them 
good advice, I find many letters like yours 
which I confess seem impossible to ans- 
wer to the satisfaction of myself or my 
correspondent. 

f you have some trusted friend or 
relative with whom you could form a 
partnership, some person who has ex- 
perience with chickens and berries, this 
might prove to be a good move. You 
would need $1,000 to $2,000, unless you 
had credit, and bought land and other 
necessities on time. 


9 ——— 
Apple Tree 200 Years Old. 


The oldest apple tree in town, an old 
fellow that had gray whiskers at the time 
the Declaraticn of Independence was 
read at Philadelphia, Pa., July 4th, 1776, 
a few days ago was scientifically trimmed 
and carefully treated by Mr. C. A. Jack- 
son, the tree expert of Unadilla. This 
fine, venerable tree still flourishes on the 
lawn in front of Jay Spencer’s residence 
on River Street. It is fully 200 years old 
and good for another hundred, with heavy 
warts on its trunk that denote its anti- 
quity. It isa relic well worth preserving. 
Many an Indian has gathered fruit from 
that tree and sought shelter from the 
Summer sun. It is an ornament as well 
as a valuable asset to that property. 
The tree measured a girth of 13 feet. 

I have on my fruit farm in the cher 
orchard one 3-year-old cherry tree i. 
measured on July 10, 129 feet and 8 in’ 
of new growth, putting the length of ail 
new tips end for end. We are in the 
elevation of the Catskill Mountains, and 
this section is not supposed to be adapted 
to fruit growing.—C. A. Jackson, Sub- 
seriber. 
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AN OLD NURSE. 


Persuaded Doctor to Drink 
Postum. 








An old faithful nurse and an exper- 


and have sold as much as $1,000 worth in piece of ground, raising chickens and ienced doctor, are a pretty strong combi- 


one year.in the way of general farming, 
but intend to grow more fruit. 

I am sending you a photo of my young 
peach orchard, 18 months from*time it 
was set. 
will sow red clover the first of August. 

I have about 500 young trees out and 
about 75 old, ones. I raise strawberries 
and all kinds of small fruits for my own 
use, and market and always expect to 


berries to sell? Having vegetables enough 
to keep myself for the year? 

If you do, will you kindly tell me about 
how much or how little She would be 


I sowed it in rye last fall but necessary also, and about how much ago on the advice of an old nurse. 


money I would need to get started near 
some city. ; 

I am in business now. My husband was 
an invalid and we thought to get a living 
from a store. He passed on to the higher 


nation in favor of Postum, instead of 
tea and coffee. 4 

The doctor said: 

“T began to drink Postum five years 


“During an unusually busy winter 
between coffee, tea and overwork, I 
became a victim of insomnia. In a 
month after beginning Postum, in place 
of tea and coffee, I could eat anything 


take Green’s Fruit Grower as my guide.— life a year ago and I find the business will and sleep as soundly as a baby. 


C. W. Tucker, Ohio. 





—V 
Fruit Growing in Chautauqua Co., 


Mr. GC. A. Green :—I would be very much 
pleased if you, would give me information 
regarding the fruit growing proposition 
in the State of New York, especially in 
the vicinity of Fredonia. Can you give 
me an idea of returns per acre on grapes, 
also whether much small fruit is grown, 
such as strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries and cherries, and what are 
market conditions?-—M. D. Barnes, Wis- 
consin, 

a } 


Reply: So far as I have seen the sec- 
tion you speak of is devoted more largely 
to grape growing than to other small 
fruits, but small fruits are grown there 
and it is a desirable location for fruit 
growing generally. Fredonia is not far 
distant from the great Brocton grapé 
growing region where the farms are de- 
voted more largely to grape growing than 
to farming or to the growing of other 
fruits. 

I have no figures 6a Which to base an 
@stimate of the nes Profit secured in that 
locality by grape growers. Probably few 
of the growers themselves could give an 
accurate statement. On the average I 
would estimate that $100 per acre net 
profit from a vineyard in the Brocton 





not pay and wish to dispose of it this year. 
I am not strong enough to attend to it. 
I am not strong enough either to go back 
to my profession of nursing; it is too con- 
fining. I know I would feel better in a 
little while if I could live an outdoor 
life as there is nothing organically wrong. 
I am not lazy and would try to get all 
there is to be had out of the business. 

My age is 42. Have always been very 
active both night and day, without much 
chance to rest.—Mrs. M. P., N. 





Reply: While I cannot give you much 
encouragement regarding the ‘plan you 
outline, yet there are exceptional instances 
where women situated as you are have 
been successful with a little country 
place, embracing from one to 10 or 20_ 
acres. If you secure such a rural home, 
try to get one with all the buildings made, 
for lumber is high and building is very 
expensive now, ae and 

By your suggested plan you will be 
undertaking a line of work of which you 
know nothing. You are not competent 
to select the soil for your new country 
homé. You know nothing of the man- 
agement of the soil, nor what crops will 
succeed best on your peculiar soil, or how 
to grow them or market them. _ 

You are something in the position of 
a person who would like to earn money 
by doctoring people who has no ex- 
perience in nursing or doctoring. 


“In three months I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight. I now use Postum 
altogether instead of tea and coffee; even 
at bedtime with a soda cracker or some 
other tasty biscuit. 

‘Having a little tendency to Diabetes, 
I used a small quantity of saccharine in- 
stead of sugar, to sweeten with. I may 
add that today tea or coffee are never 
present in our house and very many 
patients, on my advice, have adopted 
Postum as their regular beverage. 

“In conclusion I can assure anyone 
that, as a refreshing, nourishing and 
nerve-strengthening beverage, there is 
nothing equal to Postum.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘“The 
Road to Wellville,”? 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled.) 4 

Instant_Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it 
served that way in the future. 

“There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum. 
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** Thinknothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napolecn. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Budding Cherries. In reply to Mary 
A. Van Orman I will say that cherry 
seedlings which are planted in the spring 
are budded here in August of the same 
season. 

——_Oo-"">> 
Present Prospects of the Apple Crop. 

The apple crop of western New York 
does not fulfil its early promise. There 
have been serious droughts and heavy 
and continued gales of wind that have 
greatly reduced the crop of apples here. 
The last agricultural report says that the 
apple crop all over the United States is 
but 52 per cent. or about one-half of a full 
crop. Apple growers are looking forward 
to muclvhigher prices for apples than they 
received last year when the crop was much 
larger than it is possible for the crop to 
be this year. 

ae et ee 

Death of Horace M. Green.—The death 
of Horace M. Green of Oklahoma, is re- 
ported at Rochester with few particulars 
other than that he was killed by a loco- 
motive on the railroad. The supposition 
is that in attempting to cross the railroa‘! 
k he was overtaken by the locomotive 
and killed. 

Horace M. Green was cousin of the 
Elitor of Green’s Fruit Grower. He was 
born at Rush, N. Y., about seventy years 
ago, and educated at Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y. When still’ a 
young man he moved westward, settling 
in Oklahoma. He leaves a wife and a 
daughter. 
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The Banana Apple Again. 

At this date, May 21st, I am eating my 
last basket of Banana apples. I find it 
the best keeping apple of all of the hun- 
dred varieties that I am testing at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. It is at its best in quality 
at this date. The flesh is crisp and ten- 
der, yellowish in color. The skin is as 
yellow as gold, making it exceedingly 
attractive upon my table. The Banana 
apple has kept to this date without any 
special attention or treatment, being 
stored in an ordinary house cellar. | 
consider the Banana one of the most re- 
markable apples known. It-is of better 
juality than Swaar. 








—O 
ail When to Stop Cultivating. 

While early cultivation of plants, vines 
and trees is strongly recommended it is 
not advisable te continue cultivation too 
late in early fall. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we usually stop 
cultivation among the raspberries, black- 
berries, peaches, plums, apples and most 
other orchard fruits the latter part of 
August. 

If cultivation is continued later it is 
liable to induce a succulent growth that 
is not mature when the leaves fall and 
winter sets in. This leaves the plant or 
tree in a condition to be injured by the 
severity of the winter. 

If cultivation is stopped in August the 
new growth hardens and is in better shape 
to go into winter than if cultivation is 
continued later. 

The season when cultivation is of the 
greatest importance in starting and con- 
tinuing the growth of plants, vines and 
trees is early spring. Begin cultivation 
as early in the spring as possible, that is 
begin as soon as the ground is dry enough 
to crumble nicely. 

—_———_—_—O"""_—— 
Advertising Apples. 

The International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation have appointed an advertising 
committee to advertise apples and to 
induce people to consume apples more 
freely the world over. 

The method adopted for raising money 
to advertise apples and to make them 
more popular, is by the means of stamps. 
One cent stamps are to be issued and 
purchased by apple growers, each box or 
basket of apples to receive one stamp, 
and each barrel of apples to have attached 
to it a two cent stamp. 3 

The method of distributing the stamps 
will be through the various trust com- 
panies of the Company. Headquarters 
for the issue of stamps will be at the 
Equitable Mortgage and Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

All who are interested in this movement 
should address U. Grant Border, Chair- 
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man, 218 Light Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, who reports as follows: 

It will forever settle the question as to 
the amount it is proper for any one indi- 
vidual to contribute, since it provides 
that each man shall contribute in propor- 
tion to the size of his output. 

—_———O-—_—_—_ 
A Great American Desert. 

When I was a boy at school in the coun- 
try schoolhouse near my father’s farm, 
south of Rochester, N. Y. there was a 
big tract of land on the map in our geog- 
raphy called the American Desert. This 
vast tract has in recent years been con- 
verted into productive farms. The United 
States government has expended hundreds 
of millions of dollars in reclaiming the 
soil in these arid districts of this country. 
In addition to this corporations and indi- 
viduals have succeeded in utilizing the 
waters that formerly went to waste, 
carrying them long distances either by 
sluices or buried conduits to locations 
where the water can be made available 


for moistening the soil in orchards and. 


fields of grain. 


The Latest Government Report of 
Yields of Grain. 


While the report of the condition of grain 
throughout this country, east, west, north 
and south, is favorable with the one ex- 
ception of corn which has been injured by 
drought in the west and middle west, 
the average yields of grain throughout the 
country are amazingly small. Here is an 
indication that the average farmer of this 
vast fertile continent is a poor cultivator, 
lacking in ability or capital or both. We 
have in every community good farmers 
who are continually building up the fretil- 
i:y of their soil, improving the buildings 
aad beautifying the home grounds. When 
we think of farmers and farming we think 
of these exceptional men and do not carry 
in our minds the many poor farmers who 
are improvident, short of help and lacking 
in enterprise. When we see a report 
showing that the corn crop of this country 
averages only 25 bushels to the acre and 
that wheat yields on the average but 16 
bushels to the acre, winter wheat 12 
bushels per acre, all wheat. averaging 15 
bushels per acre, as is shown by the last 
Government report, we realize how many 
poor farmers or those lacking capital 
there must be over the country. at large. 
The average yield of oats throughout the 
country is about 27 bushels. In many 
parts of Europe the yield of grain is on 
the average at least double that of the 
yield in this country, and this double 
yield has been secured on lands that have 
been cultivated hundreds of years, where- 
as the lands of the United States are na- 
turally far more fertile and have been 
cultivated for only a short period. 


——0——— 
Can We Hear the Corn Grow? 
Kansas farmers claim that corn is 


growing so fast in the corn belt that 
they can hear it grow. Yesterday I went 
out in my corn field and listened at- 








Upper Falls in Genesee River at Rochester, N. Y. 





Such work as this to the eastern man 
seems like dreaming and to a certain 
extent many of these schemes of irrigation 
are visionary. There are many difficulties 
to contend with on the part of our govern- 
ment or on the part of corporations who 
attempt to supply water for irrigation. 
The operation is exceedingly expensive, 
thus good land under irrigation cannot 
be bought on an average for less than 
$100 per acré. In the second place it is 
difficult to secure buyers for this irrigated 
land who are experienced or capable of 
managing it. Land under irrigation is 
entirely different from managing land 
watered by frequent showers falling from 
the skies. Then there is the difficulty in 
making an even distribution of the water 
so that there shall be no complaints. 
Probably there was never an irrigation 
scheme organized without frequent com- 
plaints. that certain sections did not have 
enough water. Itis possiblefor the sup- 
ply to run so lew at certain seasons that 
it is impossible to supply all with the full 
amount. 

A friend of mine bought a fruit ranch 
in California, paying a much higher price 
than ordinary, owing to the fact that he 
was entitled to a supply of water coming 
a long distance. This friend found that 
the supply was inadequate and that he 
could not rely upon a sufficient amount of 
water to carry him through the dry sea- 
son. It will thus be seen that while irri- 
gation seems to be almost ideal, it is a 
fact and must ever be something of a 
problem, if too much water is turned upon 
the land where crops of grain or vegetables, 
apples or other fruits are growing, the 
crops suffer as much as they doif there is 
too little water applied. 


Here we see so many accounts from the 
far west of successful irrigation, and the 
inclination of these western men to laugh 
at the eastern fruit growers who have to 
rely upon fickle showers, I am inclined 
to think that eastern farm lands well 
situated are fully as profitable and re- 
liable as those managed by irrigation. 


tentively but my hearing was not sharp 
enough to catch the cackle of the corn 
as it expanded. But the corn was growing 
at amazing speed. I pass by this corn- 
field several timesaday. It is marvelous 
how quickly the ears appear and expand 
and how soon the kernals develop. The 
old saying is that ninety days will make 
the corh crops. 

On turning to my encyclopedia I could 
not find such a thing as corn described 
there. I found a little something 
under the head of maize. It has been 
held that corn is an American product 
and discoveres found the Indians growing 
corn, but archaeologists have discovered 
evidences that corn was known in other 
countries at an early date. Corn like 
wheat is one of the grasses. 


If you have a lively imagination and 
look carefully at a field of corn you 


can easily imagine it to be a field of 
soldiers with tasseled caps, each man 
carrying asilk handkerchief in his pdcket 
with arms akimbo. 

Botanists tell us that the tassels of the 
corn on the summit of the plants are the 
male flowers and that the silk which 
peeps out of the top of the ears is the female 
blossom. If we study an ear of corn 
carefully we will probably find a thread 
of this silken tassel extending to each 
kernal. -If we distroy this silken tassel 
in its early stages, or if we cut off all 
of the tassels at the top of the stalks 
we will have no kernels on the ears of 
corn. Here is an indication that it is 
necessary that the pollen from the upper 
blossoms should mingle with the 
blossom or silk threads on the apex of 
corn below if we desire a crop of grain. 
This pollen may be conveyed by bees 
or other insects, may fall in a spray, or 
may be carried from neighboring hills 
or fields by winds. 

America is the land of corn. Here 
it is not only an important article for 
feeding and fattening our farm animals, 
but is an almost indispensable article 
of food freely used by mankind, more 


especially in the south. It is far legg 
known in Europe where efforts have been 
made of late years to introduce it for 
family consumption. 

The stock and bond market of Wall 
street is trembling with expectancy while 
the authorities are watching the cloudg 
in the corn belt of the great west. 

If a cloud fortelling rain can be seen 
as small as your hand or as large as g 
camel it may cause the Wall street market 
to advance, for if there is a good crop 
of corn there will be less idle cars on our 
railroads, and larger dividends on railroad 
and other stocks. 

Every year the world has a better 
appreciation of the farmer and farming. 
We are told that the product of the 
modest hen excels many times that of 
the gold mines of the country and that 
the value of the corn, wheat and cotton 
crops is of greater value than the pal- 
aces or jewels of the wealthy united and 
the product of the mints. 


Q—-—— 


THE DEMAND FOR FRUIT OF CHER- 
RY TREES. 


One Rochester Consumer Imports 
Cherries From Italy: 

I am surprised each season to receive 
letters from people in Jefferson, Cattar- 
augus and other sections of New York 
State, asking us to send them from Green's 
Fruit Farm several bushels each of both 
sweet and sour cherries. 

Not only in correspondence, but in my 
travels through this great Empire State, 
noted as one of the greatest fruit growing 
sections of the world, I have found num- 
erous large and enterprising villages, 
reaching almost the dignity of cities, where 
the supply of various fruits is limited or 
not fully supplied. 

There is no fruit more easily grown than 
the cherry. Cherry trees will produce 
beautiful specimens in great abundance 
without any cultivation. I do not ad- 
vise growing cherries without cultivation 
but they can be so grown. An abundance 
ef cherries for the home supply can be 
secured for almost nothing. All that is 
necessary, is to plant a few trees in or 
near the garden and it will not be long 
before you will have an abundant supply 
of cherries. No insects have attacked 
our cherry trees and we do not spray them. 
The red cherry known as the sour or 
hardy cherry is the easiest to succeed 
with and is the one that comes into bear- 
ing soonest after planting. 

That which is true of the scarcity of 
cherries is true of almost all the orchard 
and garden fruits. There has never been 
an over-supply throughout this Empire 
State, provided the fruit could be properly 
distributed. During a visit to Concord, 
N. H., I found the price of strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries and currants 
extravagantly high, so high that no one 
but people of some wealth could afford to 
buy them. 

People of small means, workers in fac- 
tories and others who are obliged to econ- 
omize, would consume vast quantities 
of apples, pears, plums and peaches if 
they could be purchased at reasonable 
or low prices. But there are many lo- 
calities even in New York state where 
none of these fruits can be bought at low 
prices or even at moderate prices, though 
at the same time in fruit growing sections 
like Rochester, there may be a surplus 
of all these fruits. 

I am convinced that it will not be long 
before the United States Government or 
our state authorities will devise some 
methods of distribution through which 
the laborers in factories, stores, or other 
places may be supplied with an abundance 
of fresh fruits at prices they can afford 
to pay, which will be not only a blessing 
to these buyers of small means, but to 
the producers, the orchardists, the men 
who cultivate vineyards and berry fields. 


A LARGE CONSUMER OF CHERRIES. 


Mr. Smith of the Hungerford Smith 
Co., says that the only acid solution for 
bath of cherries of which he knows, 1s 
sulphuric acid which is used to bleach the 
cherries used in making Maraschino cher- 
ries. This acid takes away all the flavor 
also. They are then colored and flavored 
in the process of making the Maraschino 
cherries of commerce. 

Mr. Smith says that he is very much 
interested in the Bigarreau cherry 2 
grown in the United States. He can only 
secure about 5% of his needs in this cou- 
try and has to import 1,000,000 pounds 
yearly from Italy. He has trouble also 
in getting perfect cherries here with fair 
skins. He thinks the growers do not 
properly understand spraying and many 
of the cherries have spots on the skin 80 
that they cannot be used in making Maras- 
chino cherries. He gets his best cherries 
from around Pultneyville, N. Y., as the 
farmers there seem to understand how 10 
produce perfect cherries. 

Will some Pultneyville grower tell 
Green’s Fruit Grower how they get such 
perfect cherries? 
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Risks Taken by Fruit Growers and 
Farmers. 
By C. A. Green. 

Tilling the land is often spoken of as 
the safest kind of business. I do not 
agree With this view. Every kind of 
pusiness, fruit growing and farming in- 
eluded, has its risks, its dangers and 
losses. 

This can be said of the safety of fruit 
growing and farming; the risks assumed 
there are small as compared with those 
risks taken in other lines of business in 
towns or cities. But the merchant, manu- 
facturer, baker and transportation com- 
pany, can guard against loss by insur- 
ance, Whereas the tiller of the land cannot 
guard against prolonged rain when he is 
haying or harvesting, or against frost by 
insurance. Neither can the farmer insure 
against the loss of cattle, sheep, pigs or 
horses by disease. 

All persons engaging in business of any 
kind, whether on the farm, in the village, 
or the city, should make allowance for 


‘ losses, Which are almost certain to occur 


sooner or later. 
LOSSES BY LATE SPRING FROSTS. 


For two successive nights, on May 10th 
and 11th, we had slight frosts at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., but the strawberry blossoms 
showed no injury. I can look back over 
fifty years and recall serious frosts which 
have occurred in late spring to the injury 
of strawberries, to corn and other crops. 
When I was a boy on the farm I remember 
a frost which occurred on June 10th. 
The corn at that date stood several inches 
high and was ruined and it was necessary 
to plant 1t again. 

When I moved onto Green’s Fruit Farm 
I planted several acres to the strawberry. 
I had remarkable success in making 
the plants live, and the prospect for a 
large crop was far better than ordinary. 
Much depended on the success of this 
strawberry crop. I had met with losses 
in business in the city. I considered 
myself a poor man. My salvation finan- 
cially seemed to depend upon the success 
of this strawberry crop. 

‘T recall vividly how proudly I watched 
the development of these vigorous-grow- 
ing strawberry plants as they came into 
bloom, and how I lingered to watch the 
long, thrifty rows ablaze with blossoms, 
which attracted myriads of honey bees. 
There had been a large expenditure of 
money in planting, weeding, cultivating 
and enriching the soil for this straw- 
berry plantation. There was an excellent 
market for the fruit within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. There was no doubt 
about our being able to sell the berries 
from our own fruit wagons at profitable 

rices. 

: Then after a warm and vigorous grow- 
ing week of almost summer weather, there 
came a cold spell and frost was threat- 
ened. I rose often during the night to 
look out of the window to learn whether 
the wind was blowing, or whether the 
clouds were moving overhead, knowing 
that either the wind or clouds would pre- 
vent injury from frost. That night was 
cloudy and there was no danger by frost, 
although it was very cold, almost like 
winter. 

The cold continued the next day and 
again I watched during the hours of night 
for the protecting clouds or winds, but 
both failed me, and the frost fell upon my 
plantations like a devastating band of 
robbers, depriving me of the reward which 
I should have received from my labor 
and other expenses. As soon as the morn- 
ing dawned I hastened down to the straw- 
berry field. As I looked at the beautiful 
rows of strawberries with the leaves glis- 
tening in the morning dew, I saw myriads 
of pitiful faces looking up mto mine. 
They were the faces of the dead straw- 
berry blossoms. It seemed to me like the 
funeral of a host of friends. I was too 
sad to weep. With unsteady gait and 
shambling steps I trudged back to my 
home with no appetite for breakfast and 
with my heart filled with despair. 

But there is apt to be a silver lining to 
every cloud. Disasters are seldom quite 
80 bad as they seem to be. It is well to 
be cheerful ‘under the greatest gloom. 
It happened that this field of strawberries 
was surrounded on two sides by a dense 
forest. The strawberry plants nearest 
the woodland were protected and bore a 
bountiful crop of large and superior ber- 
ries. I assume that the warmth of the 
alr in the woodland flowing out into the 
Strawberry field gave those plants bor- 
lering the woodland perfect protection. 
Further than this, there were many blos- 
soms covered by the vigorous leaves of 
the thrifty-growing strawberry plants 
that were not injured by the frost. dnd 
many of the blossoms had not developed 
sufficiently to be injured, therefore there 
Was a partial crop over the entire field. 
Another favorable feature of thesituation 
Was that strawberries that year were sold 
at double the ususal price, owing to the 
fact that so large a portion of the crop was 

estroyed. 

While I recommend the strawberry as’ 
& money-maker, I caution my friends to 
Temember that there is a possibility of 
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the crop being injured by late spring 
frosts. Remember also that whereas the 
strawberry blossoms on low land may be 
entirely destroyed by a late spring frost, 
those growing on a side hill or on a hill 
top, nearby, or distant, may pass through 
the ordeal unscathed and yield a full crop. 
This is one of the reasons why I recom- 
mend the planting of small fruits and of 
large fruits on elevated sites. 

LOSS BY UNUSUALLY COLD WEATHER 

DURING WINTER. 

Strawberries are seldom injured by a 
severe fall of temperature during winter, 
but the raspberry and blackberry are 
sometimes thus injured unless the varie- 
ties are remarkably hardy. When the 
thermometer drops to 20° below zero there 
is danger of injury to these fruits and to 
the peach. The apple, yee, plum and 
cherry are hardier and will endure greater 
severity of temperature. Sometime as 
much injury would be caused by a drop of 
the temperature to 10° as would occur on 
other occasions by a drop to 20°, owing to 
conditions which are.not easily explained 
or learned. 

Elevated sites are a protection from 
the severity of winter weather as well 
as a protection during late spring frosts. 
It is hard to convince the inexperienced 
man that the trees growing on a bleak hill 
top are safer than those growing in the 
sheltered valley, but such is the case. [ 
remember an instance where a novice 
in fruit growing thought he had found the 
ideal spot for a peach orchard, which was 
in a deep valley along the Genesee River, 
bordered on either side by cliffs 300 feet 
high. An experienced fruit grower had 
planted a peach orchard on the top of 
the’cliff. The inexperienced man was con- 
fident that the peach trees planted on 
the hill so far above his own would perish 
during the severe winter. He could sat- 
isfy himself that it was colder on the top 
of the cliff than in the valley below by 
standing there during a gale or on a cold 
day. Nevertheless, it was the peach orch- 
ard in the valley that failed and the one 
on the hill top that succeeded in yielding 
profitable crops of fruit. 


———0o 
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Before clearing of rocks. 


Orchard From Heap of Rocks. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am sending here- 
with two pictures which I thought you 
might use in your paper if you wish to do 
so. They are taken on the small fruit 
farm of Mr. W. D. Myers, near Edgemont 
Md., and show what can be accomplishe 
by hard work. In one picture Mr. Myers 
is seen digging out stones and rocks. 
They are plentiful and take a great deal 
of hard labor to dig and remove them 
from the field. From one five-acre field 
he dug and removed sixty-seven car loads 





of stone which were afterward sold to 
the W. M. R. R. Co. to fill in a washout 
along their track; for these he received 
25¢ per perch, or $157 for the lot. 

While digging these stones a party of 
New York men who were prospecting for 
marble in this section, came along the 
road and asked Mr. Myers what he was 
going to do, and when he told them that 
he was going to make a peach orchard 
there, they replied that he was a fool, 
and that all the peach orchard that would 
ever be there would not amount to much. 

But had these same men come 
by this way again inside of four or five 
years, they would have seen quite a change 
for instead of a wilderness of stones they 
would have seen an abundance of finely 
colored fruit for which the grower was 
receiving nearly $200 per acre, in the 
clear, which was more money than the 
men who called him a fool ever made out 
of their marble quarry. 

The other picture shows Mr. Myers 
in his orchard surrounded by trees bend- 
ing to the ground, laden with fine fruit, 
which is indeed an ample reward for his 
hard work. 

Mr. Myers would not have people think 
that in doing this he thinks he has done 
anything out of the ordinary as others 
have done the same and anyone who is 
willing to work hard can do the same.— 
Subscriber. 








Orchard after rocks have been removed. 
. 
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Value of the Apple Box. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J.S. Underwood. 

Catering to the tastes of the purchasers 
in a way which pleases their ‘‘fancy”’ and 
at the same time meets their needs or fits 
their peculiar circumstances, is one of 
the basic principles of trade. If we look 
at the market to which the fruitman is 
catering, we will see that it is really not 
the big packers, jobbers, not even the 
wholesalers, but really to the city con- 
sumer, his needs and wishes must first be 
catered to. His needs should have first 
consideration, and then, as far as pos- 
sible, cater to his tates, even though they 
may seem exacting. 

The consumers of apples have long been 
accustomed to boxed goods. These pack- 
ages are neat, sanitary, and in sizes that 
lend themselves to the peculiar conditions 
of the majority. But they are also at- 
tractive, and help the goods they contain 
to advertise their own worth. As the 
orchard is really a great factory, turning 
the elements of nature into a form in 
which they become of value to man as 
food, the fruit grower must keep abreast 
of the times and market his goods as a 
business man, in a business-like way. 

Let us see how far the box-packed fruit 
meets the demands of its own selling 
agent. The consumers’ needs must be 


the peat consideration (and I shall 
deal with the apples, as they are the 
big-crop.) The consumer needs his fruit 
in small packages, as his storage room is 
limited. Many not having cellars are 
compelled to use pantries, etc., and there 
his needs are met exactly by the box. 
It is small and easily stored, not cumber- 
some to handle or move; if it is necessary 
easily carried up successive flights of 
stairs, none of which demands the barre] 
meets, and without the box he must buy 
in paper bags, which he has come to, shall 
I say, detest. 

Not only does the box meet these, the 
first demands of marketing, it also insures 
to the consumer good fruit, as each apple 
must be placed in the box separately by 
the packer, who will easily see and reject 
a decayed or poor-quality specimen. He 
gets the apples all one size, for a packer 
can’t pack an apple that goes 125 to the 
box along with one that goes 80, 88, or 
96 to the box. This has an economic ad- 
vantage for the consumer. If there are 
children in the family, they will not waste 
half the fruit, for a youngster will invar- 
iably pick the biggest apple he sees, even 
if he can only eat about one-third of it. 
Then, too, grown people don’t care, as 2 
rule, to start in on an extra large apple 
after a hearty meal or late in the evening. 
The consumer not only wants medium- 
sized apples for these reasons, but they*are 
more likely to have better color and 
better grain. The extra large apple is 
inclined to be coarse and poorer in color. 

Not only do we need to consider the 
consumer, but also the retail merchant. 
His object is to get goods for which he 
can secure a sale with as little advertising 
as possible. Hence if his stock, through 
its real value or the condition in which it 
is marketed, is an effective self-adver- 
tiser, that means money to him. Will 
boxed apples do this? They most as- 
suredly will. Apples in barrels he can’t 
display in his window to advantage, be- 
cause the package is too Jcumbersome. 
Boxes he can open on the side, top or 
bottom. He can put them in his window 
and on shelves behind the counters. The 
fruit all looks clean, neat, and each apple 
is sound. The fruit is in even rows, all 
apples are the same in size, and their 
color is even, owing to theselection by the 
packers. He has an article that may 
be displayed in many places in his store, 
and because of all these qualities helps a 
great deal to sell itself. The producer 
has boxed his fruit, and by so doing he 
pleases the retail merchant, he satisfies 
the needs as well as the tastes of even the 
over-particular customer, he sells a better 
quality of fruit because he selects each 
apple. Consequently, he gets more for 
his goods. 





Editor’s Note. In my opinion we need 
both boxes and barrels for apples. None 
but fancy fruit should go in boxes. First- 
class apples are not good enough to box.— 
C.A. recs. 





O----— 
Complaint of Experiment Stations. 

There are some people complaining of 
the work of experiment stations: They 
.ay that these stations are endeavoring 
to increase orchard and farm products 
whereas it would be better for the pro- 
ducers if there were a decrease rather 
than an increase of produce. 

This is a strange position for any 
person to take. It is a narrow, selfish 
view and should not be encouraged. 
We should all aim to be benefactors of 
our race. We have all been helped by 
the work of others, many of whom have 
appeared before us, but many of whom 
ave still living. No matter how much 
good we do we never can pay the debt we 
owe to the great inventors of this and 
previous ages and to the reforms which 
have been brought about by others, often 
at the cost of their lives, thus to take a 
selfish view such as the above seems 
monstrous. 

There are hundreds of thousands _of 
people who have not sufficient food tokeep 
their bodies in full health and vigor. 
When we think of this how can we feel 
that any organization or iastitution would 
be warranted in taking steps to reduce’ 
the yield of our farms, orchards and vine- 
yards. 

The low prices which sometimes prevail 
and the small profits received by farmers 
and other producers cannot be remedied 
by reducing the yield per acre of the 
various crops, but they can be improved 
by better management, better methods 
of distributjon, and by the selection of 
the crops most suited to your locality 
and your soil and to the market generally. 

No man ever succeeded largely in busi- 
ness through small or narrow views of 
life or of the affairs in which he is par- 
ticularly interested. It is the man of 
broad views, the man with humanitarian 
instincts, the man who feels that his 
neighbor and the people of the world are 
his brethren, and who is interested in the 
welfare of every living creature, who 
meets with the greatest success.—C. A 
Green. 
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price for those fancy apples. I did not 
know what reply to make, as I had not 
had experience in growing them largely 
but it seemed to me that I could.”’ 


Cc. A. Green’s Interview With Prof. 
H. E. VanDeman. 


“T understand that you are one of the 
great American travelers. _ You are on i. ‘ ees 
fre road continual, now in Lousiana, , P44, be Banans isa ood spol 
and — phe he og aarti — ae That is it shows the bruises easily 
trict an en a laml, orida. ooo tigadiieies ire inemigenctier cig 
hear of you again at og Y., and Pied ou positive experience along 
later at the fruit farms of Michigan. ——— : Peter . 
You area large orchardist; you ‘are the. f{PI; Yt, not fa rowing it pelt 
judge of fruit at the largest exhibitions. sutgut-of Bansns end-all that western 

‘“‘As you are continually in touch with weaem tolene ais Se ia Seay f it 
fruit men in various parts of the country, a Steg seen A d Seon te = 
I would like to ask a few questions of ‘20 they Rave 1n the east and they have 
general interest.” aot a If fed a into a _ ne 

HIS VIEWS ON THE APPLE. will find sometimes half or more than ha 


: 2 that are not fit to show. They will fall 

‘First and foremost among fruits comes right down. The skin is so delicately 

the apple, therefore my first questions ¢olored that the least injury will show up 
will be on that subject. Do you consider ; 


, bad. It is just like an ugly black mole 
the apple the greatest fruit we have, the on some beautiful lady’s face. That 
most valuable?”’ : 


: : injures it commercially, but for home use 
Reply: ‘‘I donot think there is any doubt / y ; 


; it is all right, though I think there are 
about that. The apple is the most useful better apples in iene than Banana. 
fruit in the world. There is more of it Grimes’ is a better apple.” 

consumed than of any other fruit, it can 


“My experience with the Banana is 
be put to more uses, and covers a longer very favorable. In the first place I find it 
season than almost any other fruit. It 


s 4 au one of the best keepers. It has kept al- 
is the longest keeper. most up to the middle of June.” 

“How many barrels of apples have you’ Reply: ‘Yes, it is a better keeper than 
known one apple tree to produce?”’ Grimes’. The lack of keeping quality is 

Reply: “I think 132 bushels. The the main point against Grimes’, but for 
Handy apple tree in Patrick county, Va., flavor I think Grimes’ is ahead of Ba- 
has produced 132 bushels in one year. nana. But why not grow the Delicious? 
knew one tree at my Uncle Henry’s place 


] ‘ There is a good apple. It has proved 
in Delaware, Ohio. It was a blue Pear- itself all right in the east as well as the 
main tree. I was there in the fall of ’67 


. west. The Delicious is turning out to be a 
and he said that he had packed 30 barrels first class apple for the Virginia mountain 
of apples from that tree and sold them, 


; section, and all the Virginia region, and 
and I think there must have been at least western Maryland, Mind Saahend and in 
25 bushels on the ground then.”’ i 


2. S € New York, wherever it is grown. The 
, on is a bigger story than I dare Delicious is a fine apple. It has a bad 
ell. shape. That is the worst thi inst 

Reply: ‘There may be larger crops : int aoe ak t 


t : it and it is not a very late keeper, but it 
than that, I have an idea that is not the keeps later than Grimes’.”’ 
largest now, but the one I speak of in “J want to say in relation to Banana 
Virginia is the biggest that I have in that it holds its quality late remarkably 
mind at least. That is an old seedling well,” Z 
tree. It is very large, about 60 feet high Reply: ‘Yes, I think it does. So do 
and about 70 feet across the branches.” Grimes’ and Delicious. They are good 
I had an apple tree in front of my to the last and the same is true of Mc- 
house at Rohester that yielded 12 barrels. [Intosh.”’ 
It was not a very large tree but was in “J had in my cellar a number of vari- 
full bearing. I thought that was a big eties of apples from my specimen orchard 
story but it does not come up to yours. of over 100 varieties, among them Grimes, 
What three varieties of apples would you which withered, while the Banana was 
favor planting for general purposes in plump and firm.” 
New York State? : Reply: “Grimes has not as smooth a 
Reply: “‘ I suppose there is noone apple skin and has not as much wax on it. 
that New York gets so much money out Nature’s paraffin which covers the skin 
of as the Baldwin. It yields the largest of the apple is thicker on the Banana than 
revenue in New York of any apple. Next jt is on the Grimes. Grimes runs into a 
to that the Rhode Island Greening. russet, that is partially covered with 
Northern Spy is a good deal better apple 


e 1 russet. Of course.all russet apples lose 
than either of them but it does not keep their moisture more rapidly than others 
as well on account of its tender skin and . 


tender flesh. It is of delicious flavor and a oe Heer ape can 
is one of the best of apples where it suc- “J had the Swaar which kevt well, 
ceeds, and it succeeds pretty well all almost as well as Banana, but the speci- 
over New York, but very poorly south of mens I had were not equal to the Banana 
ae M0 —. a in quality.” 
ward to Michigan and into Canada.’’ = pie . 
“Did you know that the Spy originated woe 7 “Swaar is a first class apple. 
near Rochester, in Bloomfield?’’ e can grow the old fashioned Spitzen- 
Reply: “Yes.” _ — come grandfathers did 
“Now, I want to ask whether in your "x: At i 
ovinion the planter of today could not do | |. : ore — Ho = ag am 
better than to plant those three varieties of ‘"_ ge oo ; 4 i rar 
by planting such varieties as Shiawasse ot = one a G 2 ta won “ne ~ 
Beauty, Fameuse, Banana and other high a Pay een ae ing Pe, sag ta 
class apples, expecting to get a better the high flavor of the Spitzenberg but 
price ine he could from Baldwins or iS flesh is not tender enough for me. 
Greenings?” ne gn Pi has oh rage flesh, a 
Reply: ‘Very likely. I think while 1% 4!ways brings a good high price in the 
there are no better apples in quality than market, I saw some as nice Spitzenbergs 
the Northern Spy, there are others de- grown in Amherst county, Virginia, last 
cidedly better than Baldwin, in fact Year as I ever saw in Hood river. I 
Baldwin is not very much better than Ben W2S really amazed at the beautiful color 
Davis but it is an all around better apple 2nd at the good average size that those 
than Ben Davis.” Spitzenbergs attained there in Virginia. 
“IT ask this question because I had a I inquired of the grower and he said 
tree of Shiawasse Beauty in my specimen they produced well. He had only a few 
orchard last fall that was loaded down trees and was setting out some more 
with almost perfect fruit. We have had Young ones. | ; 
the Banana apple growing there for many ,.. Your speaking of the Hood river 
years, bearing abundantly. Also the ee ea a that I gor gh ~ 
fameuse.’”” porte at the apple growers of the far 
as sew ‘‘The McIntosh is a better busi- West on the Pacific coast made no money 
ness apple than either of them. Shia- last year = pee of rg arg lost 
wasse is very tender in flesh. While it is Money on their shipment of fruit.” 
a seedling of Fameuse and in some re- “1 have heard that also. ; 
spects better than Fameuse, still the Reply: ‘‘You say that you have seen 
McIntosh, which is also a seedling of as fine Spitzenberg apples grown in 
Fameuse, is better.’’ Virginia as you have ever seen growing 
“The reason I am asking you the ques- anywhere. want to ask, Is it possible 
tion of growing these varieties of high 
quality is that I have taken these apples 
to my club and the members there ove 
been crazy over them and wanted to know 
if I had apples to sell like those. One of 
the largest dealers of apples in western 
New York asked me if I could get a fancy 


that New York state, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio may in time learn to produce as 
fine apples in quality and appearance as 
they raise in the famous apples of the 
west?” : 
Reply: ‘Ido not think so because they 
have not the climate. i 


The air is more 





humid and I do not believe they could 
overcome that by any artificial means. 
The west has the natural climatic con- 
ditions tomake a handsome exterior to the 
apple, to give the apple an appearance, 
that they do not have east, although there 
is no reason why eastern apples should 
not sell just as well as the western apples.” 

“Can the eastern orchards produte, 
or will they produce, an apple equal to the 
western apple except in color?”’ 

Reply: “Yes I think they already 
produce an apple fully equal in quality. 
It is superior in quality. They are as a 
rule more crisp and more piquant in 

flavor.”’ 

“Do you consider the barrel still the 
best package for apples or do you favor 
packing more largely in bushel boxes?”’ 

Reply: ‘‘The barrel in the east is and 
perhaps will continue to be the most 
popular package for the bulk of the apple 
crop of the east, but for the higher grades 
I think the box is superior.” 

“Does it not require great. skill to 
pack apples nicely in boxes?” 

Reply: ‘It does take more skill than 
it does to pack them in barrels, but when 
they are put in boxes they sell to a class 
of customers that buy high class fruit at 
a considerably higher price per bushel 
put up in that way than they would in 
barrels. I have seen that tried in the east 
in several places.” 

“Do you think there have been too many 
apple trees planted in recent years and 
a is apt to be a surplus of ap- 

es? 

Reply: ‘In all probability that is true. 
I think there has been considerable ex- 
cessive planting within the last four 
or five years. As to whether the trade 
will keep up with it, that is something 
we do not know, but I do not fear any 
particular reverse in the apple growing 
business. There may be a sort of 
check but I do not believe there will be a 
real setback. There are not enough ap- 
ples grown, or at least they are not well 
enough distributed, to satisfy the public 
demand at reasonable prices. There is 
a lack of proper distribution rather than 
an overproduction. That was the case 
last year. We had a big apple crop but 
there were plenty of people who had to do 
without apples on account of the high 
price. 

“Do you know that western New York 
apples sold in New York City at $6.00 
or $7.00 per barrel the past winter?” 

Reply: ‘Yes, I knowit. I saw apples 
selling in the Grand Central Station in 
New York City last fall, when I went 
there to judge the apple show, that were 
bringing as high as 25 cents apiece, marked 
Hood River, Delicious, Banana, Newtown 
and Spitzenberg, all those varieties; and 
a second size at two for 25 cents, and a 
third size at three for 25 cents. That is 
too much money! Those are exorbitant 
prices and the public can not stand it. 
Of course those were in the fanciest kind 
of a fruit store, and perhaps there are 
people who have more money than any- 
thing else who can afford to buy them, 
but the general public cannot pay any 
such prices.” 

“My experience in visiting the fancy 
fruit stores is that the proprietors very 
seldom know the names of the apples they 
are selling. They tell me they are Oregon 
apples end that is all they know about it. 
What is your experience?” 

Reply: “I have generally found that 
they know what they are selling. 
These I have just been speaking about 
were all named correctly. I said, ‘Why 
don’t you sell eastern apples?’ They 

said they eould not depend upon the 
quality—the grading. ‘‘Your statment 
reminds me to ask you, What do the 
Hood river and other orchardists of the 
west do with the medium grade apples 
and culls?” 

Reply: ‘They are canning them and 
making them into cider and vinegar?’ 

“What proportion of their apples on 
the average is of second class or culls, 
that is not up to the strict grade of fancy 
fruits?” 

Reply: ‘‘I do not suppose they cull out 
and keep at home more than one forth of 
them. They try to cull the apples on the 
trees while they are growing so that when 
they come to the picking season they have 
not got many culls. I suppose sometimes 
careless growers let them grow and have 
some culls, but the first class up-to-date 
growers do not have. very many culls. 
They prevent the production of culls by 
skilifid growing, thinning and _ good 
culture.” . 

“Ts the largest part of the western fancy 
apples growing in irrigation?’ 

Reply: ‘‘Nearly all of them. There 
are some sections in the mountains in 
the Pallouse country and in the Rogue 
river region as well as in the hill country 
of California where they do not depend 
upon irrigation, but the greater part of 
the western apples are grown by irriga- 
tion.”’ 

“You have ben engaged for many years 
in judging fruits at the large exhibitions 
held in various parts of the country. 
What change do you see, if any, in im- 





proved culture and improved varieties j 
the fruit offered at these exhibitions?” 

Reply: “I think they are growing 
better grade of fruit every year, a little 
better each time. The experience they 
have in the higher prices they receive for 
what they have to sell that is really og 
high grade, leads them to cultivate better 
prune better, and in some few Cases 
they thin the apples on the trees 
though that is rare. But they are 
learning that it pays to keep the culls 
at home and feed them to stock or work 
them up into cider and vinegar, or 
evaporate them, instead of putting them 
on the market. As to better varieties, 
they are learning that such kind 4g 
Ben Davis are not well liked by the com. 
sumers. They are growing more high 
class varieties, but above all they are 
learning that it pays to put up a high 
gradein an honest way, making the pack. 
age alike throughout from top to bottom, 
I saw in Virginia last year the product 
of entire orchard that were put up on that 
principle which sold for as high prices 
as the western apples.”’ 

“Which of the eastern states is taking 
the lead in growing apples at the present 
time?”’ 

Reply: ‘‘New York is way ahead in 
quality. There is no doubt about that, 
But there are no states that are making 
more progress in high class apple growing 
than Virginia and West Virginia.” 

“Ts not Pennsylvania coming on pretty 
well as a fruit state?”’ 

Reply: ‘Not yet. Some few are pro- 
gressive, but as a rule they are holding 
more to the old fashioned way of doing 
things in Pennsylvania, I am sorry to say,” 

‘How is Ohio progressing?” 

“Very well, and so is Indiana. At the 
Indianapolis apple show last year there 
was a marked improvement in the grade 
of apples shown, and also at the Ohio 
apple show at Zanesville, which I also 
judged, there was a very considerable 
improvement. But Virginia so far has 
taken the lead in advanced apple grow- 
ing and packing so far as I have seen.” 

‘Do you find more interest taken in 
the great exhibition of the country durin 
the last five or ten years than formerly?’ 

Reply; ‘O, yes, very much more. 
I think those apple shows,~as they are 
now commonly called, are doing a splendid 
work in educating the apple growers 
and the apple dealers also. New York 
state in getting out of the old rut of putting 
the culls in the middle of the barrel to 
some degree, but not nearly enough yet. 
The apples of New York, and you might 
say all the northern and _ northeastern 
apples that are put up in barrels, are sold 
at a low price because the buyer expects 
to get cheated, and he is rarely disappoint- 
ed in that regard. In the end it is the 
grower that gets cheated more than 
anybody else.”’ 

“Since there is so much poor sorting 
of apples and since the buyer expects 
to get fooled, how is it possible for the 
exceptional farmer who packs his apples 
honestly all the way through to get a 
proportionate price for his fruit?’’ 

‘Just as any honest man in any commo- 
dity will get to be known, and the public 
will finally know his brand in the market 
and buy it on faith. They will take it 
on trust because they have found it to 
be good. It will take time to do it, but 
it has been done and is being done.”’ 

‘‘My experience is that all these farmers 
bring their fruit to one dealer and he 
pays the same price to all, whether they 
are packed well or poorly.”’ 

‘“‘The average dealer. will do that there 
is no doubt, ay when he gets close to 
the consumer, the consumer will find 
out that certain ones cheated him and 
others do not cheat him. Then he will 
buy of the producer. Take Mr. Hit- 
chings in Onondaga county. He does 
not have to sell his apples at a low price.’ 
Oo 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Valuation of Trees. 


Prof. Van Deman:—Kindly give me 
your views regarding the valuation of 4 
ata Elm Tree, that is in the path of a 
proposed Interurban Electric railroad 
track—also the valuation of ten Northern 
Spy apple trees in their prime. These 
trees are in a row along the highway which 
must come down with other shade trees. 
Orchard was planted twenty or twenty-five 
years ago—and has been sprayed regularly 
for several years past and the apples last 
year were perfect in shape and quality— 
some weighing fifteen gnd sixteen ounces. 
I sold the windfalls last year for 60 cents 
per bushel in the city market of Detroit, 
Mich., and received for all the select an 
first and second grades $1.50, $1.25 and 
$1.00 per bushel fog all hand picked apples 
from private trade. The Railroad Com- 
pany opperate their system along the 
highway on a franchise which will expire 
ten or twelve years from now, and they 
are sending out men to buy from forty t0 
fifty feet of land along the road for 4 
private right of way. : 

Selling off a strip of land the entire 
length of the frontage, will bring the track 
within five feot of my dwelling and wi 
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destroy the grounds and shade trees so 
desirable around any home. Not wanting 
to be unreasonable with the -Railroad 
Company I would like very much to hear 
from you as to a proper reimbursement.— 
aired C. Roegner, Mich. 





Reply: It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the value of an elm tree without 
seeing it and the location would have 
much to do with the value. I have seen 
those that were giants and of beautiful 
forms that stood where they were worth 
more than a thousand dollars each. In 
other places they would be worth only 
what they would bring for lumber and 
fuel. Along a highway and near a house 
where the tree mentioned must stand in 
the way of the trolly line it is probable 
that a large and healthy elm is worth $100 
or more. To have the tracks within five 
feet of the dwelling and the grounds and 
shade trees around it destroyed would 
completely ruin the place as a residence 
for anyone who values a home in the 
country or in any location. I would want 
pay for all but the buildings and they 
would have to be moved back and away 
from the constant nuisance of passing 
ears. It would also depress the value of 
the entire farm to have the place torn up 
and disarranged. 

As to the apple trees I would think them 
worth $50 each, if they are healthy and on 
good land where they have the prospect 
of a life of good bearing. At 15 years old 
trees of Northern Spy have just reached 
the time of real profitable returns and to 
have them cut down and all destroyed 
would also make usless all the years of 
care that have been given them. It is 
probable that they occupy about half an 
acre of land and this together with the 
trees would be worth $500 or more. I was 
called on lately to arbitrate and award 
the damages by fire from a railroad to 
apple trees in Virginia, not far from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and among them weresome 
that were 15 to 20 years old. Those that 
were destroyed. or damaged were worth 
$50 on the basis of the fruit they had borne, 
according to the statement of the owner, 
and [ think he was right. But owing to all 
the conditions and the opportunity of re- 
planting them I did not estimate them up 
to their full value in the award. Some that 
were damaged slightly were given but- 
slight estimate in the damage on a cash 
basis. The marring of the property in 
any such case is a damage worthy of 
serious consideration and the more per- 
manent its character the higher the esti- 
mate should be.—H. E. Van Deman. 


—_——0-->>—"—> 
Ivanhoe Apple. 


Prof. Van Deman:—Please answer the 
following through the Fruit Grower.: 

1. Give the good and bad qualities of 
the Ivanhoe apple. 

2. Do you think it would do well here 
in this heavy soil on lime shale where the 
shale is 18 to 30 inches belgw the surface? 

3. I want to plant a small orchard of 
apples that are good keepers, good flavor, 
medium size, smooth and a vigorous 
grower. Which would be your first to 
fourth choice of the following, viz: Ivan- 
hoe, Stayman, Northwestern, Greening 
and Baldwin? 

4. In what proportions would you mix 
le ate and flour for worms on cab- 

age? 

5. Why do you advise all persons to 

buy high priced lands when there are 
thousands who are not financially able, 
but are able to buy good but cheap lands 
further from market or less improved? 
My advice to land-home :seekers to go 
and see the land, investigate the market, 
etc. If not financially able let a club send 
aman.—L. M. Wolff, Pa. 
_ 1. The Ivanhoe apple is a chance seed1- 
ing that originated in Albemarle county, 
Virginia, that resembles Yellow Newtown, 
being yellow and_ sometimes slightly 
blushed. The fruit keeps well and has a 
good sub-acid flavor. 

2. The trees are said to bear earlier 
than those of the Yellow Newtown but it is 
doubtless if this rather new and little 
known variety is superior to the old 
favorite or it would have become more 
popular than its supposed parent. 

3. In the section of Pennsylvania, 
where the inquirer wishes to plant his 
orchard it is likely that the Ivanhoe would 
do well but it would be unwise to plant 
largely of this or any other variety that 
has been little tested. The Stayman is 
much safer to plant and ought to succeed 
well there. Northwestern Greening will 
flourish I am sure and while it is not a late 
keeper it will sell well in the fall and early 
Winter, being large, very smooth. and 

ecomes quite yellow when well ripened. 
Baldwin is an old standard that should be 
planted where it succeeds. Its quality is 
not equal to that of many other apples. 

4. Poisoning cabbage worms with paris 
green and flour or any other poisonous 
mixture is very dangerous unless the outer- 
leaves of the cabbage are well removed and 
destroyed, lest they poison stock that 
may eat thern. About 4 or 5 parts of flour 
to one of paris green will do. 








5. It is all right to pay a good price 
for good land near market rather than get 
equally good land farther away because 
the cost of the constant travel over long 
distances is often very great. This is an 
expense that is not to be overcome unless 
a railroad or other means of transporta- 
tion comes within reach. 


oo 


_What varieties of pears are most re- 
sistant to pear blight? 


Reply: The Keeffer and Garber are 
the least subject to blight of any varieties 
of the pear that I know but they are of 
poor quality as are all of the Asiatic class. 
The Seckels, Anjou, Sheldon and Velis 
are about as unlikely to_be affected by 
blight as any of the choi¢e varieties and 
in many orchards they are quite free from 
it, where Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp 
and many others are badly affected. 


‘0 


Questions Asked of Prof. Van Deman. 


1. J. Hungerford, Smith Co. tell us 
that they can secure but a small fraction 
of the quantity of sweet cherries which 
they desire in their million dollar factory 
as they cannot get them in this country 
and they have to purchase millions of 
pounds of sweet cherries from Italy. Mr. 
Smith says that he gets the best sweet 
cherries from Pultneyville, N. Y., and 
that sweet cherries as ordinarily grown in 
this country are not perfect enough in 
color and condition of skin for his purpose. 
I should be glad to learn why the Pultney- 
ville cherries should be freer from blemish 
than those of other sections of this coun- 
try. At Green’s Fruit Farm this year 
there was a heavy demand for sweet 
cherries. We could not supply the demand. 
The price exceeds 12 cents per quart. 
What can you say in reply to Mr. Smith? 























Above photograph No. 1 illustrates an early va- 


riety of peach with the blossoms larger than ordi- 
nary. This early peach in the orchard of George 
Wallis, Pa., attracts much attention. There are 
several other early varieties of peaches that have 
this peculiarity of-early blossoming. 

Photograph No. 2 represents a Virginia peanut 
threshing outfit, kindly sent us by Henry E. Knieff 
of Va., who says that his people think Green’s Fruit 
Grower is a first class publication. 





Reply: There would seem to be a good 
opportunity for the planting of orchards 
of sweet cherries in the sections of this 
country where the trees grow and bear 
well. Of all that I have observed so far, 
and I have seen about every part of the 
fruit regions of North America, the best 
location for sweet cherries is on the Pacific 
coast. Oregon and Washington seem to 
afford the best conditions there. In the 
humid or rainy regions sweet cherries are 
apt to crack badly and some varieties to 
such a degree as to be practically worthless. 
This is true of the newly introduced Bing 
and Lambert,, which are very large 
cherries with very solid meat, dark color 
internally and externally. The experience 
with them so far as I know in all the east- 
ern states is so bad in the way of cracking 
that they should not be planted and those 
already set should be topmarked to other 
kinds. This I am very loath tosaybecause 
I thought so well of them in the far north- 
west where they orginated that I wanted 
to see them introduced elsewhere and 
have often recommended them for trial. 


The sweet cherries as they grow in the 
northern part of the southern pennisula 
of Michigan are about equal to those of 
the Pacific northwest and in some places 
they are fully equal in size and productive- 
ness of the trees of that famous region. 
I have observed this for many years past 
and the facts this year would bear out 
very flattering statements. There is one 
preserving company operating there but 
more are needed, for there are many 
young orchards coming into bearing every 

ear and planting is progressing rapidly. 
evens should be sent there to secure a 
share of the crops, especially in Manistee, 
Benzie, Lelenaw and Grand Traverse 
counties. 


Of the sweet varieties the most success- 
ful variety is the Schmidt. It is large, 
very solid in flesh and almost black when 
ripe. The tree is large, thrifty and pro- 
ductive. The season is late and unless 
there is a peculiar season as to hot weather 
and rains combined the fruit cracks very 
little. The quality is not equal to that of 
some of the softer fleshed varieties but it 
is rich enough. Tartarian does splendidly 
also and scarcely cracks any but it is 
softer in flesh and not so large as Schmidt. 
It ripens much earlier also. Napoleon is 
a good sweet cherry for the eastern region 
as well as in the west, where it is called 
Royal Ann. It is large, firm in flesh and 
almost yellow in color with a light blush 
that makes it very attractive. It cracks 
more than Schmidt in wet weather. 





2. What period or month is the most 
trying one for plants, vines and trees set 
out last spring? What advice can you give 
the man who has planted these things the 
past spring? 





Reply: August is usually the most 
trying on spring set trees and plants and 
as that is now past it is too late to do any- 
thing but do what can be done to see 
that they are not neglected for the fall 
and winter. The tinie to prepare for suc- 
cessful growth is in the spring by good 
plowing of the soil and then tillage and 
mulching to hold in the moisture. It may 
be that there are weeds and hard ground 
about the trees and bushes now to suck 
out the moisture that is needed to keep the 
roots in proper condition and this can-be 
helped by loosening it and mulching some. 
But the trash should not be allowed to lie 
close to the trunks of trees, less the mice 
harbor under it. 





3. The most disastrous wind I can 
remember occurring in this section of the 
country struck us about July 15th. This 
gale bruised the cherries upon the trees 
so that they could not be marketed and 
blew currants from the bushes. Luckily 
most of the cherries and currants at 
Green’s Fruit Farm had been gathered. 
What advice can you give about wind- 
breaks for western New York or other 
sections of the country? What trees are 
best suited for windbreaks and are they 
effective? 





Reply: Windbreaks are always bene- 
ficial and evergreen trees of some kind 
are the best for the whole year. Norway 
Spruce is about the best of all that I have 
seen tested in northern climates. This 
tree should be planted in double rows and 
so as to “break joints’’ or stand opposite 
the open spaces in each row. Deciduous 
such as the sugar maple, ash and elm make 
good windbreaks and are useful for fuel 
when too thickly planted for a permanent 
stand. They might be planted in rows not 
far from the evergreens. 





4. Why should we not have on the 
market unfermented cherry juice, black- 
berry juice, currant juice, raspberry and 
elderberry juice? Why should not the 
elderberry be planted and cultivated 
on our farms since the juice is considered 
healthful? 


Reply: Fruit juices of many kinds are 
made into syrups for soda fountains and 
a little is done in putting up such things 
for family use but not nearly enough of it 
ismade. There could be a trade developed 
in market for all such juices. When I was 
on one of the islands of Puget Sound in 
western Washington I was delighted with 
a drink made of Loganberry syrup and 
spring water. It was really the best 
flavored fruit juice I ever tasted. This 
berry, unfortunately, does not succeed 
in the region east of the Rocky mountains 
but is very easily grown on the Pacific 
coast and on the British Islands across 
the Atlantic. It is a hybrid between the 
Cuthbert raspberry and the trailing 
blackberry of the Pacific states and re- 
quires a peculiar climate. 








5. Nurserymen report a larger sale last 
spring from ornamental plants, shrubs 
and trees than ever before in the history 
of the nursery business in this country. 
How can you account for this? 





Reply: There isa tendency to improve- 
ment of country and suburban homes and 
this will increase as education and the 
ability to spend money increases. Civil- 
ized life is not all made up of something 
to eat and wear and the higher the civil- 
ization the more the beautiful things are 
admired. Ornamental horticulture is one 
of the ways in which the idea finds its 
way into use. 

—_-—_——_0>->—_""= 
Finding A Market for Fruits by Ad- 
vertising. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Maurice Floyd, Texas. 

The article by Editor Green on ‘‘Find- 
ing a Market for Fruits,’’ in the June 
Fruit Grower, should serve to focus at- 
tention on a subject of prime importance 
to every fruit raiser. Every year thous- 


ands of fruit growers are compelled to 
let choice fruit go to waste, while at the 
same time many people are actually suf- 
fering for want of these very same fruits, 
and would most willingly buy this wasted 
surplus if they could secure it at a reason- 
able price. 

It is simply a question of getting pro- 
ducers and consumers together. 

Down in Mississippi there is a fruit and 
truck raiser who has placed himself in 
direct connection with the consumer by 
means of newspaper advertising. To 
illustrate how the plan works out let ug 
consider a single instance. Late in the 
summer last year this grower saw that 
he was going to have many more pears 
than his home market would consume— 
he always sees that the local demand is 
supplied before seeking a market else- 
where—therefore he inserted the following 
small advertisement in a paper which has 
a large circulation in his territory. 

Pears for Preserving: 


Ready September 1st. While they last, 
75 cents per bushel, f. o. b. here. Order 


early. 

N. V. Maxson, 

Rif). Bes West Point, Miss. 
As a consequence of his foresight in 

thus looking ahead for a market, when 

the harvesting season came on he already 
had on his books orders for more than the 

200 bushel surplus which his orchard pro- 

duced. Not only this but he had the 

money in his pocket before the pears were 
shipped out, so he took no chances on that 
score. 

In preparing his pears for shipment 
Mr. Maxson packed them in barrels when 
the distance was long and the fruit was to 
go by freight; but when they were te go 
to near-by points by express sacks were 
used. Pears may be safely sent by freight 
when they will reach their destination 
within a week; but where the distance is 
short and the shipment light the express 
service is often more satisfactory. 

As arule farmers are not strong believers 
in advertising as a means of selling their 
produce; yet no more effective way of 
getting one’s wares before the consuming 
public is known. By this means the terri- 
tory from which customers may be secured 
is greatly enlarged and if care be taken 
never to misrepresent the quality of the 
goods offered customers will return year 
after year and a steady market may be 
built up. Advertising pays manufacturers 
and merchants and there is no good reason 
why it will not pay farmers, also. : 

0 
Failed Once, Will Organize Again. 
A new growers’ association has been 

born at Rochester, N. Y., out of the re- 

mains of the defunct Growers’ and Ship- 
pers’ exchange, which filed a_ voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy here in January 
after Harvey W. Baxter, general manag- 
er of the exchange, had been arrested 
on a charge of selling stock in the organ- 
ization in excess of the capitalization. 

At ameeting of fruit growers, and shippers 

here last week it was decided to form a 

new corporation to take place of the old 

Growers’ and Shippers’ Exchange. 

——_O—" 


STOPPED SHORT. 
Taking Tonics, A am up on Right 


ood. 











The mistake is frequently made of try- 
ing to build up a worn-out nervous system 
on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be 
supplied, and this ean be obtained only 
from proper food. 

“‘Two years ago I found myself on the 
verge of a complete nervous collapse, due 
to overwork and study, and to illness in 
the family,” writes a Wis. young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because 
I grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights. I took various tonics prescribed 
by physicians, but their effects wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them. My 
food did not seem to nourish me, and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. < 

“Reading of Grape Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and see what a change 
of diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts four 
times a day with cream and drank milk 
also, went to bed early after eating a.dish 
of Grape-Nuts before retiring. : 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained 20 lbs. 
in weight and felt like a different woman. 
My little daughter whom I was obliged 
to keep out of school last spring on 
account of chronic catarrh, has changed 
from a thin, pale nervous child to a rosy, 
healthy girl and has gone back to school 
this fall. : : ; 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the happy 
results.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs.‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Diploma Currant. 

This large and productive variety is 
producing extra fine fruit this season and 
an abundance of it. This is a very large 
dark red currant. It is remarkably vig- 
orous in growth. The objection to Fay’s 
currant, which is a desirable variety, is 
that it is a slow grower. You cannot 
get a good crop of currants without hav- 
ing a good vigorous growth of plant. 
Diploma currant holds its foliage well. 
There is a disposition on the part of many 
currants to drop their foliage too early 
in the fall. 





——— 
Sweet Cherries Profitable. 

Thé Superintendent of Green’s Fruit 
Farm reports that he has received better 
than 814 cents per quart for a shipment of 
46 bushels of sweet cherries. I know of 
no more profitable crop than cherries at 
8144 cents per quart. Cherry trees are 
enormously productive. The main object- 
ion to cherries as a market fruit is, like 
that of the strawberry, that they require a 
large number of pickers to gather the crop. 
These pickers in some parts of the country 
are becoming more scarce every year and 
it is more of a problem to know how to se- 
cure them. Where there are large cherry 
orchards, embracing from 10 to 50 or 100 
acres, buildings are erected for the ac- 
commodation of pickers and pickers are 
brought in by the carload from neighbor- 
ing cities. Mostly foreigners are em- 
ployed in this work. 





o——— 
The Recent Strawberry Crop. 

The strawberry crop at Green’s Fruit 
Farm this year was far below the average. 
This was partly owing to injury by a late 
spring frost and partly to cold and dry 
weather, which continued up to nearly 
the middle of June. Here we have an 
illustration of the value of large bodies 
ef water. At my Rochester place, which 
is six miles from Lake Ontario, the straw- 
berries were not injured in the’ least by 
the frost which reduced the strawberry 
crop at our farms which are twelve miles 
from the lake. 

The Sweetheart strawberry disting- 
uished itself again this year at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. It is a remarkable variety, 
very vigorous in growth of plant. The 
fruit is large, bright red, with red flesh 
to the core. It endured the drought and 
other drawbacks of the past season better 
than the other varieties. 

—_——_0O---—- 
Gasoline Engines on the Farm. 

These engines are comparatively new 
to many of the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. For many years water on the 
farm has been elevated by windmills and 
hydraulic rams and motive power on the 
farm has been largely by steam. 

The question is often asked, Does it 
require an engineer to run the gusoline 
engine? Another question is, Can the 
gasoline engine be started and left to itself 
without the care or attention of any indi- 
vidual for half a day at a time? 

I am told that where a large gasoline 
engine is used it is deemed necessary to 
have an attendant on hand to care for it, 
but that a small gasoline engine, such as 
may be used on the farm with profit, can 
be set at work pumping water for irriga- 
tion purposes or furnishing power for 
cutting hay, etc., without the attention 
of any person. The principal item nec- 
essary to be waiched is the supply of gaso- 
line in the engine. But there are many 
who are still a little nervous about the 
use and management of the gasoline en- 
gine, as they are at Green’s Fruit Farm, 
where the manager, although surrounded 
by competent men, deems it necessary 
to employ a man having experience with 
gasoline engines to run the engine we have 
at the farm. 

I will be glad to receive brief communi- 
cations from those who have had gasoline 
engines as to whether they have found 
that these engines will run satisfactorily 
without the presence continually of some 
person to look after them or to regulate 


them. 
——  O-—— 

Effects of a Windstorm at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. 


July 14th I visited Green’s Fruit Farm. 
It was the day after the terrific gale of 
wind. I found that nearly all of the Dip- 
loma currant crop had been gathered 
and sold. Where the currants had not 
been picked the wind had blown off the 
clusters so that the ground was absolutely 














red with the large and beautiful fruit* 
Where the rows of currants and plum trees 
ran north and south, the wind coming 
strongly from the west did serious damage, 
not only blowing the plums from the trees 
but the leaves also to a large extent. 
Young peach trees were partly stripped 
of leaves and seriously set back in their 
growth by the wind. The unpicked cher- 
ries were sometimes blown from the 
trees. In other instances the cherries 
remaining on the trees were bruised by 
colliding with one another so far as to 
make them unmarketable. 

The foreman had left several bushes of 
the Diploma currant so that visitors 
could see what a marvelously large and 
productive variety it is. I have seen 
many currant plantations in my lifetime. 
I have traveled hundreds of miles to see 
new varieties and currant culture under 
different conditions, but I have never 
seen anything like the yield upon the 
bushes of this new variety. The size of 
the berries was something marvelous. 
The pastor of my church, the Reverend 
Robert Brown, was with me yesterday. 
On eating this fruit he said that they 
were far better in quality than the average 
currant, being less acid. Dr. Brown said 
that I could be engaged in no better work 
than in sending out throughout the coun- 
try such valuable new fruits as this re- 
markable variety of currant. 

The cherry crop has been remarkably 
profitable this year. Prices were very 
high, one difficulty being that they rip- 














Marshall Baker of Michigan and his fine old cat 
aged 20 years. Cats are interesting pets but are 
one only of a large number of nec ie Fg id pets. 
The coon shown in the picture is photographed by 
B.S. Johnson of Conn. All of God’s creatures are 
interesting from some point of view and nearly all of 
them are helpful to mankind when we properly 
understand them and their work. The smaller 
photograph is that of a pet coon. 





ened in the season of haying and harvest- 
ing when it was impossible to get help, 
therefore a portion of the crop will remain 
ungathered. Supt. Burson showed me 
samples of the Lambert cherry. This is 
a black cherry of very large size. Here- 
tofore Black Tartarian has been consid- 
ered one of our largest cherries, but the 
Lambert is still larger. It is my opinion 
that every farmer can have an abundance 
of cherries with scarcely any cost what- 
ever, for while they succeed better with 
cultivation, they will bear enormous crops 
of fruit without cultivation. If I were a 
farmer I would plant a row of 50 or 100 
cherry trees across the center of some 
field. If I had not time to gather them, 
or if the price were low, I would not worry 
about that for the cherries would furnish 
food: for the birds and there would be 
many poor people in the neighborhood 
who would be glad to gather the fruit on 
shares for their own use. Occasionally, 
there would be a year when fabulous prices 
would be paid for cherries as was the 
ease this year. Under such circum- 
stances the cherry trees would prove to 
be a little gold mine. 





—_”-”: 
Grading and Marketing Fruits and 
Other Farm Products. 

Many years ago when I was eg rer 
my work at Green’s Fruit Farm, I sol 
my crop of wheat by sample. When I 
came to receive payment for the wheat, 
I informed the buyer that he had paid 
me too much. He replied that the wheat 
delivered was better than the sample 





and thus warranted his paying a higher 
price. If producers could rely upon re- 
ceiving such treatment as this, there 
would be fewer complaints of poor grad- 
ing of fruits and other products. 

One difficulty that farmers have to 
contend with in the packing of apples 
and other fruits is that often there is but 
little discrimination between those who 
grade their apples, etc., honestly and 
with great care and those who do not 
take pains in grading. The apples of 
the various farmers and fruit growers 
are often received by the buyer without 
much examination. The barrels or wag- 
ons of the good and bad fruit being 
dumped into the same car and all being 
paid for at about the same price. If 
at least one bafrel of each wagon load of 
fruit received by the purchaser was dumped 
out upon the platform and a much higher 
price paid for, the fruit that was well 
graded there would be more inducement 
for careful grading. 

It has been the experience of most 
fruit growers that it is impossible to 
secure discrimination on the part of the 
buyer, therefore those who pack fruit 
honestly. do not get their just reward. 

This has been noticeable not only in the 
packing of apples, in which the greatest 
offense occurs, but in the packages of 
grapes. The grape growers who have 
taken great pains and have been to con- 
siderable expense to produce the finest 
grapes and to withhold marketing those 
grapes until they are fully matured and 
in the best condition, find that the or- 
ganizations and buyers of this fruit do 
not take pains, saying that they have 
not the time to devote to a critical exam- 
ination of the fruit offered by the differ- 
ent growers. Therefore the grapes poorly 
sorted or made up of small clusters or the 
immature fruit, is paid for at the same 
price that the better grower and packer 
secures. The poor packages of fruit de- 
press the markets and reduce the revenue. 
of the painstaking purchaser and seller. 

At present there seems to be but one 
remedy for this condition and that is 
for each grower to make a market for 
his own fruit and to secure a reputation 
for growing fine samples, careful and con- 
siderate sorting and packing. But here 


the small grower is at a disadvantage. | 


It is possible for the large grape grower 
to establish a reputation for his brand 
and to have his packages so branded as 
to be easily recognized by tht purchasers 
in some distant city. This course might 
not be possible to a small producer. 
Certainly it cannot be expected that 
growers of apples, peaches, pears and 
grapes would take pride and be at addi- 
tional expense in putting up packages of 
fruit honestly ad with care, unless they 
can be sure they will receive suitable 
reward for such grading and packing. 
Nitia ttt 


Questions Relating to Churches. 


I have been asked by the pastor of a 
Rochester church to name what appears 
to me to be the most common and des- 
tructive sins that threaten the moral 
life of the people of my acquaintance, 
and other questions. I have given answers 
as they occurred to me at first glance, 
though I might change these replies on 
deliberation. 

My answer to the first question is lack 
of appreciation, lack of respect for law 
and order, conceit, looking down on other 
people and other vocations, lack of 
charity for weaknesses in others, cove- 
tousness, lack of sympathy, lack of faith 
in God and the Bible. 

The second question is, ‘‘What kind of 
a church do you like’ to attend and what 
are the faults of the church as you see it?” 

Reply: I am a member of the Metho- 
dist church. Church people are a little 
inclined to be aristocratic. They have 
not enough love for the under dog in the 
fight or for the submerged classes. There 
may be too much preaching on events that 
occurred two or three thousand years 
ago instead of popular sermons on the 
events of today. 

The third question is, ‘‘As an em- 
ployer, what virtues do you seek in a 
young man and what faults tend most 
to his failure?” 

Reply: I ,seek competent, thorough, 
ambitious and reliable men, men with 
initiative, the faculty of devising ways 
and means. The faults in most young 
men are conceit and a belief that they are 
smarter than others who are much older 
and have far greater experience. 

The fourth question is: ‘‘What per 
cent.of the people you know attend church? 
Why do non-church goers stay away?’’ 

Reply: Not over one in ten of the peo- 
ple I know attend church. Many of them 
stay away because they are unbelieving. 
Religion does not seem to be practical 
enough for some people. It seems too 
idealistic or far fetched. 

The last question is, “Can a man suc- 
ceed in business and be a Christian?”’ 

Reply: Yes, but it is hard struggle for 
an honest man to do business in an hon- 
orable way while he sees on every side 
scamps succeeding in making as much or 
more money than he makes by his honest 





methods. There must for the business 
man be moments when he cannot decide 
definitely between two courses, decidin 
that one is wrong and the other right 
He must take some chances with every 
step he takes in business both financig] 
and ethical.—C. A. Green. 


« i Te 
Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by 

Joe Cone. ’ 

Lookout—and Up. 
If your enemy is an airship man 
You would best keep out of view, 

For there’s no denying that when he’s 





flying 
He has got the drop on you! 





Don’t weep over a drought—fetch water, 

Money is one of the greatest troubles 
that people borrow. 

’Tain’t allus the biggest man thet oc- 
cupies the most space. 

The true son uv the soil hez a very reli- 
able father. i 

In order to be a good feller you mustn't 
be too good. 

Keepin’ the place slicked up is a good 
advertisement, if you wanter sell. 

They’s more music in the lay uv the hen 
when aigs are skurce. 

Ef you keep tellin’ your toubles you will 
keep hevin’ more to tell. 

Movin’ between two days shows up 
more than would appear on fust thought, 

Hoes are meant to use, an’ not to orna- 
ment the inside uv a barn door. 

Ef you don’t practice what you preach 
you ain’t apt to practice what anybuddy 
preaches. i 

No man will git stuck in a hoss trade 
ef he don’t hang around the sticky places, 

When folks git into hot water they don’t 
want any cold water thrown on ’em ez a 
rule. 

People who are allus smellin’ a rat are 
the last ones to make a good home fur a 
cat. 

The man who keeps plenty uv kindlin’ 
wood on hand is more apt to git his meals 
on time. 

Strike while the iron is hot, but allus 
allow your temper to cool off afore you 
do any hittin. 

The feller who’s allus lookin’ fur a settin 
down job ain’t going to git very fur above 
the floor. ‘ 

A penny saved is a penny earned, per- 
vidin’ you don’t put it where you can git 
hold uv it ag’in. ¢ 

A “done while you wait” job may be all 
right, but mebbie it would hev been done 
better ef you hed waited Ionger. 

They’s hardly anybuddy believes thet 
Washington never told a lie, but they’s 
plenty uv people who insist thet they never 
told one themselves. 

Don’t turn from your neighbor jest 
pecus he’s hed a little hard luck; a help- 
ful word frum you may start the wheels 
goin’ ag’in. * 

Ef you never rock a boat or p’int a gun 
at anybuddy you won’t be very apt to git 
your name in the foolish column. ¢ 

It may be wrong to look a gift hoss in 
the mouth, but at the same time it is jest 
az well to know why the other feller wants 
to git rid uv him. 


Where Is One At? 


To lose one’s heart when one’s in love 
Must make one feel forlone; 

And then to lose one’s head as well— 
One’s pretty much all gone. 
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Our California Letter. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—Mr. 
O. C. Laugfield has given you his idea of 
California. I have lived in California 
for twelve years. As I am all alone 
I have traveled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean before locating.  Calif- 
ornia is an ideal state to live in, if we did 
have a little freeze last January, which 
was much exaggerated. We are now 
shipping nice oranges and lemons to the 
east from Whittier. California is my 
home; we live most continually amongst 
roses and flowers the year through. The 
cold winters I experienced when living 
in the east several years ago, and what 
I now experience living in Southern Calif- 
ornia, is quite a contrast; so much, so 
prefer living where one can enjoy life the 
year through. The way people are locat- 
ing here from all over the Eastern States, 
is proof of what I say One has only to 
visit Whittier and the surrounding coun- 
try with so many orange groves an 
English walnut orchards, to see the beau- 
ties of this country. To give an idea 0 
the growing wealth of this country, 4 
ten-acre orange grove sold 3 months ag0 
for $36,000. At the time the crop of 
oranges was estimated to be worth $7 ,000. 
It was planted 6 years ago and no build- 
ings; another grove of 10 acres, half 
oranges and half lemons, sold for $26,000 
planted five years ago. The naked lant 
cost $1,000 per acre with no improve- 
ments, now these are only a few many 
more could be added. All crops do well 
in the country.—James Reddie. ~ 
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Interview With a Pear Grower. 
By C. A. Green. 

As I was raking up the sharp broken 
stones On @ new street pavement near my 
place to make the highways safer for 
yassing automobiles, I hailed Thomas 
Beli, the noted pear grower of western 
New York, who was approaching. 
_“\What varieties of pear trees, Mr. Bell, 
have you found least susceptible to pear 
blight? ‘This is a question readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower are continually 
asking me.” : : 

Thomas Bell’s reply: ‘My experience 
with pear blight is that any variety of 
pear that ripens its wood early and thus 
forms hard ripe wood, and not too much 
of it, is_the least susceptible. to pear 
bligit. I consider Seckel more blight- 
proof than any other variety for the 
reason that it is a moderate grower and 
its wood is usually hard and well ripened. 
Next to Seckel I would mention the 
Flemish Beauty. I consider these two 
ears among the hardiest also. I mean 
os this that they will endure colder win- 
ters than the average pear. The Bart- 
lett, Clapp’s Favorite and Bosc, I have 
suspected are more liable to pear blight 
than the average variety.” 

“Have you had much pear blight in 
your big pear orchard?” : 

Mr. Bell’s reply: “‘No, during the past 
twenty years I have had but trifling 
trouble with pear blight. My experience 
is that pear blight attacks rapid growing 
suckers or other rapid growing branches, 
the wood of which is soft and easily pene- 
trated by the fungus germs that cause 


too little.’ He said that the courts will 
not consider the value of each tree. The 
procedure is to estimate the value of the 
entire farm and how much the pear orch- 
ard adds to the value of the farm. 








0 
Peas as an Orchard Cultivation Crop. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. _ 

In Somerset County, Maine, the big- 
gest orchardist, Charles B. White has de- 
cided that a pea-crop in the orchard is 
the best and most profitable crop with 
everything combined that can be planted 
in the orchard. 

Mr. White has had an orchard of from 
2,000 to 5,000 trees for many years. The 
orchard is situated on a hill and for many 
years he planted as a cultivation crop 
Letween the trees corn, and later pota- 
toes. He believes that the orchard should 
be cultivated and that the crop should 
certainly pay for the benefit that it does 
ee besides bringing a return in| 
itself. | 

His corn crop in the orchard brought | 
him about $40 per acre. His potato crop | 
brought him from $60 to $80 profit per | 
acre, but the pea crop exceeds either one. 

This year he has sowed an acre in his | 
orchard. He reckons that the expense | 
up to the time of picking is about $40. 
He usually sows the seed quite early so 
that the crop will not bother him during 
his haying time. He has figured that an 
acre of peas will yield about 150 bushels 
of green peas in pods. He sows the tele- 
phone variety because they are longer, 
fill better, and are a better table pea for 
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At .rifty well pruned pear orchard. 
value of the farm. 





Who can estimate what such an orchard as this will add to the 








blight. My plan is to cut off all such 
suckers, whether they are attacked by 
blight or not. Since I cut back each sea- 
son’s new growth during winter or early 
spring before the trees leave out, I do’ 
not get a rank succulent growth of wood. 
This is perhaps one reason why I am not 
troubled with pear blight. But occas- 
ionally I do see a branch attacked with 
pear blight, but I cut it out and burn it 
immediately, feeling it is just as necessary 
to cut cut that branch as it would be to 
= out 2 fire that had started in my house 
or barn. 

“How is it that there are not so many 
Louise Bonne and Flemish Beauty pears 
or ee planted as in former years?” 

asked. 

Mr. Bell’s reply: ‘*The pactice in recent 
years of placing pears in cold storage has 
brought about many changes in pear 
growing. Now the pear grower can place 
his Bartlett pears in cold storage and keep 
them there until there is a demand for 
them at advanced prices, thus the Bart- 
lett comes in competition with the later 
varieties. As the Bartlett is so much 
better known than others and so favor- 
ably known as an eating and canning pear, 
ithas taken the ptace of such varieties as 
tipen somewhat later and are not so well 
known.”? 

The writer often passes Thomas Bell’s 
pear orchard. He can certify to the fact 
that there has been no blight in this or- 
chard of any consequence for many years. 

here is scarcely a tree missing and the 
entire orchard has a thrifty and vigorous 
appearanee. The trees, though standard, 
look somewhat like dwarfs for the reason 
that this annual cutting back of the new 
ttowth keens the trees low headed and 
Compact. 

That marvelous enterprise, the barge 
canal, has been dug through the center 
of Mr. Bell’s pear orchard, making a big 
fap nearly a thousand feet wide, much 
to the disgust of Thomas Bell, whose 
Whole heart and soul are wrapped up in 
his beautiful pear orchard. I asked Mr. 

ell how much the state paid him for 
taking up so many of his pear trees. His 
teply was ‘$20,000, which I consider far 





the market. He reckons the cost of get- 
ting the ground ready to sow the seed | 
about $6. He puts on barn dressing when 
possible of about 10 loads; this can be 
reckoned from $1 per load to $2 per load. 
He claims that the dressing alone is 
worth enough value to the orchard to pay 
for the trouble of planting this crop and 
harvesting it. 

The seed costs about $6 per bushel and 
it takes one bushel for an acre. When 
harvesting time comes, the peas can be 
picked fast enough by the men usually 
employed on the farm to keep them from 
over maturing. The expense is reckoned 
at about $1.50 per day. The first peas sell 
for $2.75 per bushel in the local markets. 
Mr. White lives about three miles from 
the village of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
He ean usually sell all of his peas at the 
early picking. Later when peas are more 
plentifulheships them to Boston, realizing 
from $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel. 

Of the rotation crops, Mr White claims 
that _ peas brings the most_ profit 
per acre of any other crop raised upon 
the farm. At no time does the net profit 
fall below $1.25 per bushel, and at this 
price an acre would yield a profit of $187.- 
50. Mr. White claims too that this 
is a good crop to grow in the orchard as 
it does not take the goodness from the 
ground that the orchard needs, as many of 
the other crops do. 
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For the Asparagus Bed. 

The land for an asparagus bed must 
be well drained, warm, rich soil and 
thoroughly worked. For a home patch 
deep spading may do, but care must be 
taken to get the manure well mixed with 
the soil if best results are desired. For 
larger beds the manure should be turned 
under with a plow. Deep plowing is ad- 
vantageous in most cases. The first plow- 
ing should be done late in the fall, the sec- 
ond early in the spring. Good, strong 
one-year-old roots are the best. A long 
bed, single row for the home garden, is 
better and more easily managed than a 
short bed of anumber of rows. The plants 
should have plenty of space.—American 
Agriculturist. 








The Merger of 


*‘But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!?? 
—KIPLING. 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 


‘races and represented widely 


different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements of 
character which made them 
friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequent and indirect communi- 
cation tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


East and West 


a» 

The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great cement- 
ingforce. It has broken down 
the barriers of distance. It 
has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south; makes one 
great neighborhood of the 
whole country. 


It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








pages discuss the silo proposition in a/ 


A Silo Book Free 


This is Vol. 37 of the celebrated Cypress Pocket Library, and its 120 


authoritative and exhaustive treatise on the silo subject ever published. 

















masterpiece is the CYPRESS “EVEN 
PERATURE” SILO. 


(FOUR FARM BOOKS) 


Vol. 20is the FARM NEEDS 


SILO BOOK. 


%, Southern 
MCypress = 
49,13 Mfr’s Ass’n. 2 =7pF 








a free, full and fair discussion—handsomely illustrated. Full plans, detail 
ings and specifications for building a silo that WILL NOT CRACK, EXPLODE, TUM- 
BLE DOWN, or FREEZE=nor will it ait th 


> 


All the Books Are FREE 


Vol. 4 is the BARN Book, with plans for 4 barns; 
Book, with plans 
for 8 farm outbuildings; Vol. 36 is the CARPEN- 
TRY BOOK, with 12 plans and sketches of diffi- 
cult jobs in carpentry, and Vol. 37 is the NEW 





its phases. Probably it is the most 
It is 
not in any sense a manufasturer’s 
catalog, but it contains WORKING 
PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS for 
building the best and cheapest “EVEN 
TEMPERATURE” silo ever invented. 
This silois not patented in any feature 
—the plans are for YOUR FREE USE 
and profit. 


A Silo Book That Is _ 


. . 
Authoritative: 
Some.of the subjects treated in 
this hook are: 
ation ay by 
ilos New; Theory O. 
You Need a Silo” 
Dairy Farm Profits ) 
Silage Makes Milk and Beef 
Beware of Frozen Silage 
Silo Superstitions 
fay Be Addition to Barn 
Cost of Filling Silo 
nvestment Value of Silo 
Must Be of Wood 
Not Necessarily Round 
Lumber Bill for Silo 
fay Be Built Inside Barn , 
Science Condemns Cement 
Cement Too Expensive 


and a dozen other topics, each given 
aw- 





snes at siloing time. This economic 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
114 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Please send me the Free New Silo 
Book, Vol. 37 of the Cypress Pocket 
Library, also books marked in the 
squares: 
OO Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
0) Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol, 20. 
OJ Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
J U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 





R.F. D. Town 


State 
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POWER 
SPRAY 


MYERS se5a3 


Complete Ready for Engine are modern and 
efficient large capacity rigs for extensive spraying 
operations. 


—_ 
FE MYERS 





They are equipped with Myers Duplex Pump, 
steel tower and-frame, cypress tank, suction and 
discharge hose, power nozzles, bamboo extensions, 
brass Ys, rotary agitator, pressure gauge, relief 
valve, double cut-off and strainer. Y 

Ask for circulars; also copy of our 56 page Spray 
Pump Catalog showing all styles Myers Bucket 
and Barrel Outfits and Power Spray Rigs. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


150 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHIO 

















Sheep WIZARD Manure 


NATURAL FERTILIZER 


| How to Secure Help for Picking Fruit. 
By C. A. Green. 


| Subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
often ask for advice as to how to secure 
sufficient number of pickers to gather the 
|crops of strawberries, raspberries, black- 
|berries, currants, cherries and other 
fruits. Many of these fruits ripen at 
haying or harvest time when laborers 
}in rural towns are difficult to secure. 
Those who have not had experience in 
getting fruit picked are liable to under- 
| estimate the number of laborers necessary 
| to harvest certain crops of fruit. A friend 
|of mine on the Pacific coast has planted 
an orchard of 150 acres of peaches and 
apricots. This friend seems to have no 
apprehension of difficulty in getting his 
crops harvested. I write this gentleman 
that it would have been better if he had 
| planted a larger number of fruits ripening 
| at different seasons, as by this method he 
(could get his fruit picked with half the 
number of laborers that will now be re- 
quired, since his present planting of 
peaches and apricots will come into 
market at about the same date and all 
are of an exceedingly perishable nature. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm the foreman 
complains that local pickers of fruit are 
becoming more difficult to secure each 
year. He has depended entirely upon 
these local pickers, therefore is contin- 
ually at a loss to know how to proceed. 
I tell him that he will have to adopt new 
methods such as the building of inexpens- 
ive houses for sheltering pickers and then 
apply to the nearest city for help. This 
method he has not thus far experimented 
with. 
In order to learn more about this im- 
portant subject I have written one of 
the largest and most successful fruit 
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All plant food and humus. No filler. No 
weeds. Bigger crops. Better soil. Concen- 
trated. Easy to handle and apply. 





Ask for booklet and prices—today 
The Pulverized 27 Union Stock Yards 


this state that possibly the most perplex- 
ing question facing the prospective or- 
chardist today is whether or not, by the 
time he gets his trees. into bearing, the 
markets will not be glutted by the fruit 
from these millions of trees which have 
been set within the last few years. Far 
be it from me to take the role of a prophet, 
but after considering the problem from 
all sides, I am led to believe that there will 
always be handsome profits in orcharding 
for the man who is willing to learn the 
business from the ground up, for the man 
who can grow nothing but the highest 
quality of fruit. That means the selection 
of the best varieties, the proper care of 
the trees and fruit and the ability to mar- 
ket the finished product. 

Apples do well on a large variety of soils, 
but do best on deep, rich, well-drained 
clays or loams. It is very important that 
the soils be good and rich when the trees 
are set, because they are going to pump 
out the moisture and fertility from that 
soil for a large number of years, and we 
want the trees to make a good, vigorous 
growth the very first year. 

The best location is the gentle sloping 
hillside, which gives you good surface 
and air drainage. Surface drainage is 
very important, because no trees will 
thrive in cold, water-logged soil; we must 
get into the soil before the tree will grow 
properly. However, air drainage is just 
as important, on account of those late 
spring frosts which oftentimes destroy the 
apple blossoms. Cold air is heavier than 
warm air, and it rolls down the hillside, 
settling at the bottom in the valleys. 
Keep the orchard out of the deep, narrow 
valleys; also avoid pockets on the hillside. 

In regard to exposure, I think in the 
majority of cases in this state there is 
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and AUTO LIGHTS, Fans, Engines. Dynamos, Belts, Bells, Books. 












Cet.3e. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O. 
Let us show 
you the best $1,500 
paying can- ¥. 

—es §=VESSINg business in c 

the U.S. We have it. Write to the largest Sare 


makers of transparent handicd knives and razors 
in the world for proof. Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 154 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 
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You're really 


Fish Brand 


Reflex 
Slicker 


Not a dressy “near” 
water - proof, but a 
roomy, comfort-givi 
service coat that will | 
protect you through thick 
and thin in the wettest weather. 


$3.00 at your 


dealer’s Pe 
We print plainly on every label 7 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
and we mean it 


SOWER'y Identified 613 

 anled zbyths. A. J. Tower Co. 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 


Be You Want a Good Position Paying From 
$1,000 to $5,000 a Year and Expenses? 
‘There are hundreds of such positions now open. No 
former ——- as a salesman required to get one 
ofthem. If you want to enter theworld’s best pay- 
ing profession our Free Employment Bureau will 
secure you a —_ where you can earng wages 
while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. Write 
today for full particulars; list of openings and 
testimonial letters from hun of our students 
for whom we have recently secured good positions 
paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a month and expenses. 

Address Nearest office. Dept. 148. 
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A Private Water System 
at low first cost and no operating ex- 
pense is supplied by a 


RIFE RAM 


This ram will pump into a pneumatic or open 
tank any quantity of water. 

It operates automatically with the overflow 
from a stream, artesian well or spring amount- 
ing to 3 or more gallons per minute and a head 
or slanting fall of 3 or more feet. 

If you haven’t these conditions, 
we can supply the best gasoline- 
engine pumping system. 

Free booklet on request. 

: ° 
Rife Engine Co. 

2414 Trinity Bldg. 

NEW YORK 
































_ Apple picking scene by Charles Pindom, Medina, 
| six acres of orchard forty-three years old. 


growers of western New York, the Hon- 
orable J. Emerson Babcock, and he has 
kindly advised me as follows: 





Letter From an Expert in Securing 
Help for Picking Fruit. 

Mr. Charles A. Green, Editor:—In reply 
to your kind favor of the 23rd asking as 
to how we secure help to harvest our 
various crops of fruit. We advertise in 
the daily papers of Rochester and we find 
one advertisement to be sufficient. We 
have been in the business so many years 
we have year after year the same help 
with always an over supply. The help in 
our employ are used well, but understand 
they must behave and be orderly and 
decent and all profanity and nonsense 
are not allowed. Our foremen have orders 
to be kind, obliging and good to the help, 
but should any of the help indulge in what 
we do not allow, after a warning if they 
still persist, they are promptly discharged. 
We do not adhere to the policy either of 
only one pay day a week, but try to ac- 
commodate our help in this respect. 
For the fruit grower at a long distance 
from the city, 1 should think the barracks 
plan under competent supervision by a 
man who understands human beings to 
be the only plan.—A. Emerson Babcock. 
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Selecting the Site for A Young Apple 
Orchard. 

There is, possibly, no branch of farming 
which has made such rapid changes within 
the last decade or two as has orcharding, 
says Sheldon W. Funk in Pennsylvania 
Farmer. At that time orcharding was 
merely a side line upon the farm; almost 
every farmer had his home orchard, where 
he produced sufficient of these luscious 

| fruits for his own table and some to spare. 
| However, in many sections the San Jose 
| scale and other insects and diseases have 
|completely destroyed the old home or- 

chard; the result has been that orcharding 
| has taken on the commercial aspect. The 
|apple is impressing itself upon a great 
;many men, and I find in traveling over 





N. Y., who harvested in one year 1100 barrels from 





very little difference. A tree on the north 
slope will bloom just about as soon as one 
on the south slope, because sap circulation 
is caused by the effect of the sun upon the 
branches of the trees regardless of the 
condition of the roots. I would pay more 
attention to the prevailing winds than to 
the exposure. However, if you have a 
choice of exposures, use the north and east 
slopes, because conditions are less vari- 
able. A hot sun on the southwestern slope 
in summer time often causes more damage 
by sun scald than all the cold weather. 

In selecting the site for a large com- 
mercial orchard, the transportation ques- 
tion should be seriously considered. It 
is quite expensive to haul fruit long dis- 
tances, and it also greatly injures the 
keeping qualities. I would far rather pay 
a higher price for land close to the rail- 
road than buy cheaper land a great dis- 
tance away. 

After we have carefully selected the 
best possible location, we are ready to 
prepare the soil for the trees, and here 
let’s make haste slowly. Don’t think of 
planting the trees until the soil is in the 
best possible condition. Plow deep and 
well, no matter if we do bring up a couple 
inches of sub-soil; we can improve it 
better on top than 12 inches below the 
surface, and at the same time we want 
the roots of the tree down in the good soil. 
After is it plowed deep, we are going to 
harrow it thoroughly, so as to have the 
soil well pulverized, the soil particles in 
the finest condition and the whole field 
looking like a garden. Of course it will 
mean a little more work, but it will pay 
in the end. 








oO 
Peoria, Ill., June 22, 1913. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I am much inter- 
ested in Green’s Fruit Grower and find 
it of great value tome. I read many 
books on the subject of fruit growing, 
agriculture and kindred subjects. 
I find that a magazine of the kind you 
publish,and especially yours, supplies 
me with more real live information 
than all the books combined.—George 
Flesner. 


Lime or Ground Limestone. 
“As valuable as lime is on_the farm, 
when the correction of acid soils is noces- 
sary, 1t 1s not necessary to pay exorb: (ant 
ices for it,’ ss Elli f 
prices for it,’’ says Porter lot of the 


College of Agriculture, Ohio State ni-: 


versity. At recent extension sc'oolg 
during the discussion of soil limin.;, it 
developed that farmers were paying ag 
high as $9 a ton for carbonate of |ime; 
when ground limestone, which would do 
the work just as well, could be secure: for 
less than a third of that cost. In Weyne 
County farmers have been buying car. 
bonate of lime under fancy brand names,— 
and paying 300 to 400 per cent. for the 
name. ‘Get good ground limestone and 
it will correct acidity just as readily ag 
the best carbonate of lime you can find 
on the market. The farm profits will not 
increase until such useless waste is elimi- 
nated from the farm practices.”’ 
SEWAGE WASTE OF LOW VALUE. 

As the supply of city stable manure 
becomes smaller it is natural to turn our 
attention to sewage, most of which goes 
to waste at present. There are, of course, 
already several processes in operation by 
means of which this matefial is rendered 
inoffensive and converted into a market- 
able fertilizer. But the trouble is that, 
considering the enormous bulk of the raw 
material, its fertilizing value is very low, 
and what plant foods it does contain are 
combined in a very inactive form. The 
analysis of a sewage product now before 
us show it to contain only one and one- 
half to two per cent. nitrogen, one 
and one-fourth per cent. phosphoric acid, 
and one-fourth of one per cent. potash. 

PHOSPHORUS STAYS IN THE SOIL. 

A curious illustration of the concen- 
tration of phosphorous in the land, which 
has been noted near many cities, has been 
reported from Egypt by Hughes and Alad- 
jem. Analyses showed an unusual amount 
of phosphorous in some spots in the Nile 
Delta, and investigation in one instance 
revealed the fact that the work was being 
done on the site of an ancient city. For 
4000 years or more the refuse of a large 
population of men and animals had man- 
ured the nearby land, although the food 
supplies must have been drawn from a 
large area. The old city has been for- 
gotten, but the phosphorous it added to 
the soil remains as its strange record. 


—_———-0-——_—_—_— 
Ontario Fruit Crop Conditions. 

The latest report on the crop prospects 
for the Niagara district issued by the 
Fruit Branch of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, is not over-optimistic. 
The apple crop is estimated at forty-five 
per cent. of an average yield. The early 
season prospects were good, but the cold 
weather has resulted in a heavy falling off. 
Baldwins and Spys are light but Greenings 
and Kings will average better. 

The outlook for early peaches, including 
St. John’s and Crawfords, is for a light 
crop. Late peaches promise better. The 
following percentages show the estimate 
of the general crop of the district: Red 
currants, 73 per cent.; gooseberries, 70 
per cent.; raspberries, 84 per cent.; 
cherries, 76 per cent.; Japan plums, 70 
per cent.; European plums, 66 per cent.; 
early peaches, 72 per cent.; late peaches, 
76 per cent.; pears, 75 per cent.; grapes, 
75 per cent.; tomatoes, 86 per cent. 

PEACH CROP WILL BE LIGHT. 

While the prospects of early spring were 
that there would be a large crop of peaches 
in western New York, report comes now 
that the crop will be light in western New 
York, perhaps not to exceed one-half a 
crop. This indicates how difficult it is to 
judge what a crop will be by its early 
promise. We had an early promise of & 
good crop of apples in western New York, 
but owing to severe winds and drought the 
prospects are that there will not be much 
more than half a crop of apples. Rhode 
Island Greenings promise a full crop but 
Baldwins are shy bearers this year in this 
section of New York state. 

Rec 

“A great, deal of the money spent for 
commercial fertilizers every year 38 
wasted,” said M. A. Bachtell, of Ohio 
college of agriculture before a crowd of 
farmers recently. ‘Commercial fertilzers 
are a good thing,” he continued, “‘but the 
trouble is that the farmer either does not 
get the right kind of fertilizer for his land 
or does not get the worth of his money. 
Many farmers buy nitrogen when they 
would better raise it in the form of clover. 
Others purchase a so-called ‘complete 
fertilizer paying much more per pout 
for the plant food than if the three 1- 
gredients were purchased separately an 
mixed at home.’’ A great many farmers 
will be buying fertilizer and applying 1 
on their wheat ground. In order to help 
these men get the best results from the 
money they spend for fertilizer, the college 
of agriculture has arranged to send Mr. 
Bachtell to a number of different commun- 
ities during August and September to givé 
advice in purchasing fertilizers, and to 
demonstrate home-mixing. Ohio farmers 
can secure this assistance by simply 
writing to A. B. Graham, College of Agr 
culture, Columbus, Ohio. 
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How Prunes and Raisins are Prepared 
for Market. 


Mr. J. R. McDaniel of Ohio asks for 
information on this subject. In reply 
| wil! say that the prunes and raisins of 
commerce are not produced in the eastern 
or middle states. Ordinary plums will not 
make the prune of commerce for they are 
too watery, do not contain enough sugar, 
and would shrivel up far more than the 
prune, Which is full of sugar and is meaty. 
Prunes are largely grown in California, 
where the trees are marvelously produc- 
tive. A prune is simply a sweet and meaty 
plum. Since in California there are months 
of dry weather without signs of rain, the 
ripe prunes when gathered are placed in 
shallow trays. These trays by the thous- 
and are laid upon the clean, sandy field 
covering acres. Here they are allowed to 
rest until dry enough to be packed. 

The watery grapes grown at the north 
will not make good raisins. The raisin 
grapes are distinct varieties having mar- 
yelously large clusters, the fruit contain- 
ing much sugar, and the berries are ex- 
ceedingly meaty. These grapes after 
being gathered are placed on trays and 
exposed to the sun much the same as are 
the prunes. As I understand it, no arti- 
ficial heat is used in producing dried 
prunes or raisins. 







gatas 
California Fruit Drying in Sun. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am sending you a 
picture of cutting shed and dry yard. 
It will give some idea how we handle our 

‘fruit. It is picked and hauled to the shed 
in50-lb. boxes. It is then cut, pitted and 
trayed and placed on a stand until we get 
a bleacher of 75 trays, which is taken up 
by a truck and run to the sulphur bleach- 
er. Then to the yard to cure in the sun 


find it profitable. By thinning you are 
able to produce a finer product, which 
always brings a higher price, and at the 
same time you are eliminating practically 
all culls, as the poor and injured fruits 
are all removed. Still more, we are con- 
serving the energies of the tree, which is 
of vast importance. In many apple 
orchards we have what is known as the 
full and the cen gee the one year the 
trees are loaded, the next they have 
pone. nothing, which has led to the 

elief, by many, that apple trees do not 
bear every season. This is true to a 
certain extent with a few varieties, but 
in many cases it is due to the neglect of 
the owner. We find that on trees which 
are properly thinned, one spur produces 
fruit this year while another is storing 
up energy for its turn the following year, 
and instead of a crop every second year, 
there is a crop each year. On trees which 
are not thinned, practically all of the 
spurs produce fruit in the full year, which 
so saps the energies of the tree that it is 
not able to properly develop its fruit 
bud and the next year it is barren. 

In my first article I tried to point out 
the great importance of quality and you 
can only have quality in an apple which 
is of full size and color. This can never 
be secured upon a tree that is overloaded 
with fruit. 

Begin thinning as soon as the fruits 
can be handled easily; say, when the 
size of a hickory nut. First remove all 
wormy or knotted fruits and then thin 
the remainder so that they shall be from 
six to eight inches apart. Although these 
small green fruits may be removed by 
picking, you are very liable to break off 
many fruit spurs, and it is far better to 
use a small handle shears or even a good 

















for three or four days. Then we stack 
up the trays and let the air finish the evap- 
oration or drying. 

I like your paper. I read it at home 
when a boy in Penn. I would 'tike it 
better if the fruit growers in all sections 
of the country would the first of May give 
as nearly as —— the crop prospect, 
and to give all damagebyfrost. It would 
give us an idea what price to set on our 
fruit—Samuel R. Crawford, Calif. 





—e—— 
Cultivating Grapes. 


A successful Illinois grape grower says 
that the best tools for keeping the vine- 
yard free from weeds and in good tilth 
are the two-horse and one horse five-tooth 
cultivators, the vineyard disk and harrow. 
After plowing in the spring the disk fol- 
lowed by the harrow is probably the best 
and cheapest of all and the only tools 
profitable to use until the final plowing in 
July or August. The one-horse plow is 
profitably used for the first plowing in the 
spring and the final plowing in July or 
August. He uses the horse hoe for break- 
Ing out the unplowed ground under the 
row after the first year, finishing up with 
ahand hoe. 


—_0O—"" 
Thinning the Apple. 

The most neglected and still without 
oubt one of the most profitable of all 
orchard operations: is thinning, says 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

We are all aware that many trees set 
4 great many more fruits than they can 
Properly mature, and if they are all 
allowed to remain on the tree nothing 
but an inferior article can be the result. 
Some who have never tried thinning do 
hot believe that you can reduce the num- 
er and improve that which remains, 
while others realize that fact, but clairi 
the cost is too great; they simply fail to 
look at the problem correctly. Thinning 
18 certainly a matter of considerable ex- 

nse, but the fruit is on the tree; it must 

harvested at some time, and it costs 
ss to harvest it when small than when 
Mature, at which time it must be taken 
to the packing shed, sorted, and many 
then thrown away as culls. So as a matter 
of expense it amounts to very little. 

hen your trees are overloaded by 
all means thin the fruit as you will always 


stout scissors, with which you can clip 
off the fruits very rapidly. 

Finish thinning as quickly as possible, 
as the longer these surplus fruits are 
allowed to hang, the more energy they 
are sapping from the tree. 


o—— 








Best Orchard Fillers. 


The best writers and experienced grow- 
ers now assert that it is more desirable to 
plant as fillers some young bearing variety 
of apple, such as Yellow Transparent, 
Wagener, Wealthy or Jonathan, and plant 
the peach orchard if desired elsewhere by 
itself, says American Agriculturist. 

Most of the standard varieties, except- 
ing Northern Spy and Baldwin are young 
bearers and can themselves be planted in 
solid blocks, using their own varieties as 
fillers in e@eh direction with a view to cut- 
ting out every other one each way, or in 
other words three-fourths of them, as soon 





as they become large enough to crowd 
trees that are to remain permanently. 

It requires courage, determination and | 
apparent recklessness to cut out fillers, | 
and hence it is generally not done soon | 
enough. For this reason, orchards with! 
fillers are liable to reach much worse con- | 
ditions than those without them. 

o 
Offers $1.00 Per Box for 250,000 Boxes | 
of Apples. 

That E. Wagner, the grower fruit buyer, 
who for the past several years has been 
making large shipments of apples to 
Australian markets, does not anticipate | 
low prices for fruit next year is indicated | 
by an order piaced with the Wenatchee | 
Produce company and the Wenatchee | 
Valley Fruit Growers’ association for | 
250,000 boxes of red apples at a uniform 
rice of $1.00 per box, says the Wenatchee 
World. Mr. Wagner believes he will be 
able to fill his order here and left for San 
Francisco on the afternoon Burlington 
train with the object of definitely closing 
a contract for the sale of these apples to 

foreign dealers. 

Mr. Wagner’s conditions for the pur- 
chase of these apples are that they be red, 
well packed, ranging in size from. ninety- 
six down to 200, and of any variety, the 
delivery to be made in Wenatchee between 
September 1 and October 31. 


| 
| 














Queer Farm Products. 

What would you think if you were going 
to a farm where there are no chickens, no 
cows, no fruit and crops of the sort you 
always find in the country? Strange as it 
may seem there are farms in this wonder- 
ful land of ours that are quite different 
from the ones you have seen or, may-be 
even heard about. They might almost 
be called freak farms—for the things 
grown and raised upon them are certainly 
different from the general run of farm 
produce. 

To begin with, there are a number of 
farms in different parts of the United 
States where they raise frogs—and only 
frogs. Uncle Sam himself has experi- 
mented in this product and demonstrated 
that it is profitable; and up in Pennsyl- 
vania there is one that covers nearly ten 
acres of land. Frog legs, you remember. 
are considered very choice eating—some 
people think they are better than chicken 
and not all the people who like them live 
in France, as so many are inclined to 
believe. 

Out near Los Angeles, California, there 
is a farmer who raises the queerest crop 
you ever heard of—snails. Yes, slimy, 
squashy-looking snails. Over in Paris, 
France, it has been estimated that over, 
nine tons of snails willbe’eaten this year. 
So, though the demand for his product 
may be very small in this country, he can 
ship them to Paris and there find a ready 
market. Now, no doubt, you can scarcely 
imagine yourself eating a snail; but the 
French, who are marvellous cooks, have 


ways of fixing them that are said to be 
very appetizing. 

Along what is known as the Eastern 
shore of Maryland the raising of terrapins 
has been found very profitable, big ones 
selling for as much as $150 a dozen. Ter- 
rapins of all sizes are to be seen on these 
farms; some not much larger than a 
twenty-five-cent piece and others so huge 
that they are popularly known as ‘‘bus- 
ters.’”’ Other people in this same locality 
—on the Chesapeake bay, as your geo- 
graphy will show you—raise crabs during 
—" each year and find them profi- 
table. 

——_O-—__——= 


Plum Rot. 


Treatment for brown rot demands, first 
of all, that all rotted fruit of previous 
season be plowed under deeply, as spores 
of the fungus hibernate on such fruit, 
and that mummied fruit be removed from 
the trees and similarly put out of the 
way, says Rural New Yorker. The fruit 
should be sprayed about three weeks 
after petals drop with self-boiled lime- 
sulphur with two pounds arsenate of lead 
to each 50 gallons. The poison is to con- 
trol curculio, as‘the punctures of this 
insect afford a point of infection for the 
rot. The lime-sulphur spray should be 
repeated at intervals of three weeks, 
until about three weeks before the fruit 
ripens. Continue to observe precautions 
in removing fallen and other rotting 
fruits, and the trouble should yield to 
control. 
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This Rooting never costs 
a Cent for maintenance 
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Poultry Ranch, 

Hubbardston, Mass., 

266 ft. long, covered with F-M 

Be Asbestos Roofing and Asbestoside 


Sf 
It’s false economy to put 


your money in a “cheap” roofing 

that has to be painted, graveled or 

repaired every yearor two. The real cost of 

a roofing is the purchase price plus the cost of 


maintenance. 


J-M_ Asbestos Roofing is 


the only 


ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of 
coating, graveling or other protection. Therefore it costs less 


per year of service than any other roofing. This roofing never 


needs any protection because it is made of layers of stone 
(Asbestos) felt securely cemented together with Trinidad Lake 


Asphalt. 


It is mineral through and through— literally a sheet of 


pliable stone. There isn’t a particle of perishable material in 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, cold, salt air, 
chemical fumes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection against fire? And is it 
any wonder that this roofing is still in good condition on hundreds of roofs after 


more than twenty-five years of service? 


J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ready to lay; also furnished in built-up 


form. Suitable for any type of building. Easy to lay. 


J-M Roofing Cleats, 


packed in each roll, make absolutely water-tight’laps and give the entire roof a 


handsome white appearance. 


Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, order from our nearest branch. 
Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made 


and our Book No, 2735. 


H. W. JOHNS=-MANVILLE 
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Buffalo 
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AsBEsTOS ROoFINGS, PACKINGS} 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 
New York 
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Philadelphia 
PittsBurgh 


St. Louis 
Syracuse 
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PLANT YOUR TREES WITH | 


Red Cross 
DYNAMITE 


Stops First Year Loses, Hastens 
evelopment, Improves the Fruit 
in Quantity, Quality and Color 


HE illustrations are actual repro- "ys" 
ductions of photos of 2-year ol 
g BingCherryTreesplanted same day ou 
ofssame nursery shipment. Similar results 
CT MA have been obtained generally. The root 
VAY he diagrams show the reason. You cannot afford 
\ i) ‘\UY_ to plant trees in spaded holes. y 
\ ) Dynamite is safely andsuccessfully used by prominent 
fruit growers for planting, cultivating and regenerating orchards, 
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| Quickly and Easily Cleaned 


This sweeper is remarkably simple in con- 
struction. Justone mcevement of the hand 
takes it apart for cleaning, another puts it 
together for sweeping. Made with the pneu- 
matic suction nozzle and revolving brush, to 
combine sweeping and cleaning in one opera- 
tion. Itis thorough and sanitary in its work. 


Pneumatic Sweeper 


Sold under a rigid guarantee. Four different styles, 











Gs FARM DEPARTMENT 





Applying Fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilizers are valuable to 
truck-growers, where one knows the needs 
of his soils and supplies them intelligently. 
But before fertilizers are used, the soil 
must be put in good mechanical and physi- 
eal condition. Fertilizers can never be 
made to take the place of good preparation 
| and ample cultivation. 








$6.75 up. Money returned if not satisfactory. Write 

for further particulars. ete 
AGENTS 

Every demonstration 

means asale. Send for our 

Profit-Making Selling Plan. 


DUNTLEY 
PNEUMATIC SWEEPER CO. 
6497 8S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Originators of Combination 

Pneumatic Sweepers. 














———_o——— 
Farm Value of Lime. 

Lime is used for many purposes on the 
}farm. It is the cheapest of all disinfect- 
|ants and is very useful when applied as 
whitewash for the disinfection and sweet- 
ening of cellars, privies, barnes, stables, 
poultry houses and other buildings. Un- 
less it can be kept from the air, lime-wash 
should be made up fresh before using. 
Air-slaked lime is of no value as a disin- 
fectant. 








—_——0O-—-—__——" 
Facts for Farmers. 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Only hard work receives a recompense. 


Ir 


soapy preparation for the destruction of 
these lice. 

A commercial preparation that is sold 
in nearly every town is a tobacco extract 
sold as ‘‘Black Leaf No. 40.” This prep- 
aration used in water in the proportion 
of one part to 800 parts of water is also a 
very efficient remedy applied as a spray. 
If the water is a little soapy, the prepara- 
tion is often more efficient on account of its 
wetting the bodies of the lice more freely. 

Kerosene emulsion is also an excellent 
remedy for plant lice in the hands of any- 
one who is familiar with the preparation 
of this mixture. 

—_—_O— 
Our Friend the Horse. 


Self-propelled vehicles are so much in 
evidence now that once in a while we look 
intently, as at something new, at those 
drawn by the horse. We note the click- 
clack of hoofs, and when we see, in the 
midst of the whirl of gasoline and electric 
limousines, a span of mettled horses draw- 
ing a closed carriage, a landau, a victoria, 


—— 
of the elementary substances known ty 
chemists. 


. 








0 
Sweet Potatoes All Winter. 
Last year I made the mistake of puttin 
my sweet potatoes in to that part of the 
cellar where I kept my other potatoes and 
they did not keep good, says Practica} 
Farmer. Last fall I simply dumped them 
into a cracker barrel and they ke) fine, 
During the winter they were kept in the 
furnace room of the cellar where it was 
warm. I think the coming fall I shail pack 
them in sawdust and keep in the furnage 
room, as some of the smaller ones seemed 
to shrivel and dry up too much. 
Note:—Hubbard squash also keeps best 
in warm cellar or room.—C. A. Green, 
——o 
Government Crop Report. 


The Government crop report gives con. 
dition of corn on July 1, as 86.9. 

This compares with 81.5 on July 1 lag 
year, 80.1 in 1911 and 10-year average of 
84.0. 

Winter wheat conditions was 81.6, which 
compares with 83.5 on June 1, 73.3 on July 
1, 1912, and 10-year average of 79.9. 

Spring wheat condition was 73.8, which 
compares with 93.5 on June 1, 89.3 July 1, 
1912, and 10-year average of 85.3. 

Condition of oats was 76.3, which com- 
pares with 87.0 on June 1, 89.2 on July 1, 
































THE LABEL OF SAFETY 


Here at last is the safe engine. Insurance 
companies are convinced. Every precaution 
taken to prevent increased insurance rates. 
Make sure of this protection by getting the 


Jacobson Engine 


Every engine bears its own label showing that it has | 


been inspected and approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories Co., Inc. 















power. Easy start- 
ing. Material and 

workmanship fault- 
i less. Send 


Dept.H 
na 9 


p DON'T PAY TWO PRICES, 
= Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 





$8. 
Hoosier Heaters 


and Ranges © 


Why oot buy the Best when you can buy 
them at such low unheard-of Factory 
Prices. Our new improvements abso- 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
Save enough on a single stove to buy 
our winter's fuel, Thirty Days Free 
rial in your own home before you buy. 
Send postal today for 
large free catalog and 
prices. HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
213 State St., Marion, Ind. 











‘cot Scraper and Cleaner— 

Needed on every porch and outside door- 

Right now is the time to sell it—A 

. C. P. Draper, Mass., 

first order for 200. C.A. John- 

sold 40 in 1% days. 
di 


AGENTS--200% Pret 


step. 











rite quick for terms of free 
sample. A postal will do. 


Thomas Co. 2970 West St. Dayton, O. 


FOR SAL ing Lands in the south- 


west; tracts of 160 acres or more. Price five dollars 
per acre, twenty years for payment. Close to rail- 
road. Purest water in abundance. PAGE, 16 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Save draft—save repairs. 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm St., Quincy, lll. 


, 95 AMERICAN 
wa CREAM 


obtain our handsome free catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sainenioce-w. v. 
GINSENG ing Ginseng. $40,000 from 


one acre, easily grown. My descriptive booklet of 
Ginseng and Golden Seal Culture, with prices 
mailed free. Send for it at once. 

Alban Taylor, Box C, East Rochester, Ohio 











Immense profits made grow- 









» Death to Heaves 
. *‘Guaranteed or Money Back.’ 
te ZF ur rte se bl per cen: 

N 2A 1¢50c,$1.00percan, 

y NEWTON Siatgeter loaves. 
At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
GEWTON REMEDT CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 











Plenty of reserve | 


for booklets. | 


100,000 acres finest Farm- | 






















The SANDOW Stationary Engine runs on kero- 
sene or gasoline. Starts without cranking— 
throttle governed—hopper cooled—speed con- 
trolled while ranning—no cams—no valves 
—no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 





ing parts—portable—light weight—great 
i power—15-day money-back trial. Sizes, 2 
. to 20H. P. Send postal for free catalog. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co, 
10 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









| To-morrow may never come but the wise 
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The upper photograph to the left is the home of our subscriber, George W. Brown. 
| young tree could have been purchased for 50 cents, but which would now be worth a thousand dollars to some man. 
| some of our young people in connection with bags of phosphate. 





Notice the beautiful elm shading the house and grounds, which whens 


The lower picture to the left is May Claire and her dog Rex by Mrs. J. H. F. of Pa. The 
| lower picture to the right is by Charles Anderson representing himself and his friends as a committee passing upon the beauty’ and quality of McIntosh Red 
| apples, a seedling of Fameuse and one of the best apples ever grown. 





The top picture to the right represents 





farmer plans for it just thesame. Noman 
ever climbed the ladder of success with 
his hands in his pockets. Hands that work 
and brains that think are the silent part- 
ners of successful farming. The person 
who expects something for nothing usually 
harvests a good crop of expectations. 
Don’t forget good health when you take 
an inventory of your assets; its value 
outranks all others. Farm products are 
increased in value by getting them where 
needed at the proper time. Good roads 
increase values. The greatest need of the 
Texas farmer is cheap money and better 
marketing methods. The city man should 
stand behind the farmer instéad of stand- 
ing in front of him.—Leslie’s. 
ae ae 
Remedies fer Plant Lice. 

The plant lice or aphids that are so 
common on our fruit trees, rose bushes, 
cabbage, the golden glow, and many other 
cultivated plants are quite readily de- 
stroyed by a thorough application of one 
of several rather simple remedies. Per- 
haps the simplest of all is a spray of some 
strong soapy mixture. A pound of whale 
oil or fish oil soap dissolved in six to eight 
gallons of water makes a very efficient 





or even a barouche, we give this survival 
of an earlier day more than a passing 
glance, says Cincinnati Enquirer. We see 
the horse of the fire department jumping 
their fat bodies up and down in an effort 
to show speed as their drivers urge them 
to the scene. 





0 
The Chemistry of Plant Life. 


Chemists tell me that plant life and 
growth are derived from a number of 
chemical elements, some coming from the 
air and others from the soil, says Garden 
Magazine. The elements derived from 
the air are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen. These elements constitute the 
greater part of plants, forming from 95 
to 99 per cent. of their entire weight. 
The elements furnished to plants exclus- 
ively by the soil are phosphorus, sulphur, 
chlorine, silicon, calcium, iron, potas- 


sium, sodium, magnesia, and manganese. ° 


Although present in small proportions in 
plants, the soil-derived elements are just 
as important as the more abundant ele- 
ments derived from the air. The total 
number of elements actually necessary 
in the vegetation of the globe is about 
fourteen, and they comprise fully one fifth 


1912, and 10-year average of 84.5. 

Indicated corn crop is 2,971,000,000 
bushels, which compares with 1912 crop of 
3,124,746,000 bushels. 

Indicated winter wheat crop was 483,- 
000,000 bushels, which compares with 
indicated crop of 492,000,000 on June |, 
and 1912 final of 339,919,000 bushels. 

Indicated spring wheat crop is 218,000,- 
000 bushels, which compares with indl- 
cated crop of 252,000,000 bushels June |, 
and 1912 final of 380,348,000 bushels. 

Indicated total wheat crop was 70l,- 
000,000 bushels compared with indicated 
crop of 744,000,000 on June 1, and 1912 
final of 730,267,000 bushels. 

Indicated oats crop was 1,031,000,00 
bushels, which compares with indicated 
crops of 1,104,000,000 bushels on June 1, 
and 1912 final of 1,418,337,000 bushels. 

Glendale, Va., April 28, 1913. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Gentle- 
men :—The reason I want to renew my 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
is because I get so much valuable in- 
formation out of them. Yours truly, 


G. B. de Vries. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE CROP 
MAY BE LIGHT. 
Cherries Drug on Market—Peach Crop, 

While Less Than Last Year, Bids 

Promise of Being Fairly Good— 
Pears and Plums Will Yield 
Good Crop—Apples 

Light. 

Brockport, N. Y.—Indications point 
to «2 light apple crop in this section of 
western New York. The consensus of 
opinion among local apple growers is that 
the apple yield this year will be about 25 

er cent. less than last year. This is an 
off year for Baldwins and it is likely that 
the yield of this particular variety will be 
more than 50 per cent. less than the 1912 
crop. The winter varieties, it is said, will 
be fully 25 per cent. less than last year, 
although if aera f fair conditions 
should exist, a normal crop may result. 
The fall varieties, however, will be con- 
siderably below the average in western 
New York, according to local producers, 
the reason for this being the late spring 
and the unusual weather conditions which 
have prevailed in this vicinity. 

Brockport and the immediate vicinity 
has also suffered considerably . from 
storms, the heavy gale which visited this 
locality two weeks ago and the hail storm 
which followed a _week later exacting a 
heavy toll from local growers, tons of 
fruit being blown to the ground and hun- 
dreds of trees badly damaged. 

With the light crop which present con- 
ditions indicate, shippers of apples at least 
will find consolation in the fact that they 
will not have to face the conditions which 
existed last year when owing to the large 
crop in this vicinity the railroads were 
only able to furnish one-third the number 
of cars necessary to transport the fruit, 
thus leaving fully two-thirds of the crop 
in the hands of local producers at a time 
when apples were a drug on the market. 

Pears and plums promise a normal yield, 
although it is not thought probable that 
they will equal last year’s excellent crops. 
Bartlett pears in particular will be less 
plentiful hereabouts than in past years. 
The peach crop in western New York, ac- 
cording to leading growers, will be less 
than last year, but will be fairly good. 

The sour cherry crop, the season for 
which is nearly over, is the largest in years, 
and as a result a market could be found 
for but a part of the yield. The average 
quotation at the local canning factories 
has been but 2 1-2 cents per pound for 
cherries. 





Editor’s Note.—Think of this, cherries 
selling at 214 cents per pound, while at 
Rochester a few miles distant they were 
selling at 4 1-2 cents per pound. At 
Green’s Fruit farm near by we were ship- 
ping our cherries short distances and 
getting 10 to 12 cents per quart net, and 
not able to supply the demand. Here is 
evidence of the lack of distribution, and 
the lack of business ability in finding 
the best market. 





—_—_—_ 

The Brooks package law in effect in New 
York State June 1, provides that all odd 
size fruit and vegetable packages shall be 
marked with net weight of contents. By 
odd size is meant barrels that do not con- 
tain 7,056 cubic inches and smaller pack- 
ages that are not multiple of two quarts. 
Exceptions are packages that havé already 
been officially standardized, such as the 
strawberry quart and the Georgia peach 
crate. Full details for enforcement of 
this law have not yet been worked out as 
regards grape baskets and some other 
packages. 
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Why Nut Culture is Important. 


Dr. Robert T. Morris says, ‘‘There are 
ew acres of tillable land in the United 
States that will not yield $100 worth of 
nuts to the acre per year with less care 
than would be required for almost any 
other crop. At present the demand is so 
far in advance of the supply that we im- 
port many millions of dollars worth of 
nuts annually.” 

“Almost anyone can have an income of a 
few thousand dollars a year from nut 
orchards if he really cares to bring his 
initiative to bear upon the subject.” 

“There is no more promising work for 
the horticulturist than crossing hickories 
with walnuts and with each other. The 
hickories are to furnish a substantial part 
of the food supply of the world in the years 
to come.”? 

“The stately pecan, thesturdy shagbark, 
tan be made to replace, south and north, 
the millions of useless poplars, willows, 
and other bunches of leaves, which please 
the eye but render no valuable annual or 
nal returns. 

The time has come to realize that nut 
gtowing is to be one of the great industries 
of the future and an important source of 
human food. An indication of this is the 
Ierease in importations of nuts.and nut 
Products. 


FOOD FOR THE BODY AND FOR THOUGHT. 


Bread, butter and beefsteak are fur- 
shed by nuts and uncontaminated. 
A few bushels of chestnuts, hickories 


and walnuts from one’s own trees would | 


help solve the hig. cost of living. 

The countries of the older eastern world 
set nut trees along their highways and sell 
the nuts for public revenue. 

The pecan tree in the South has shown 
that grafted nut trees may be expected 
to fruit as early as the apple. Grafted 
nut trees of several varieties for the 
North can now be had from nurserymen. 


SEARCH FOR VALUABLE NATIVE TYPES. 


Every one who makes known a nut tree 
valuable for propagation does a service to 
the human race. Most such trees, far off 
in the fields and forests, are known to but 
few who sometimes guard them with 
jealous secrecy. But there are nut trees 
even in our cities. For instance, there are 
a number of bearing Persian walnut trees 
in New York City and Rochester, N. Y 
Allsuch trees should be known and studied 
Thus may be preserved the race of many 
a valuable old tree that otherwise in a few 
years would be extinct. 

_ Our native nuts are familiar enough but 
it is not so well known that the Persian 
walnut, improperly called ‘“‘English,’”’ the 
Japanese and Chinese walnuts, the almond 
and, it is believed, the pecan are, or can 
be, grown successfully by amateurs, and 
some of them commercially, in almost 
all the northern states and Canada. The 
best varieties have not yet been deter- 


mined exactly, but that is only a question | 


of time. 7 
Eran 
Raise Apples. 
The territory south of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
not usually looked upon as up to the south 





shore of Lake Ontario for fine apples, but ! 
last fall everybody was surprised to find | 


sections of the former where apples 
colored up like cherries, and attracted 
admiring attention from travelers on the 
passing trains says Pennsylvania Farmer. 
Among these there are orchards that lead 
the others very far, and such will be taken 
as samples, and not only made the most 
of, but an effort will be made to find out 
why they produce a superior fruit. ‘‘I am 
doing what I can to raise high-colored 
apples,’’ said a south-town farmer the 
other day, ‘‘but I have to take off my hat 
to one or two orchards in my neighbor- 
hood. I wish I knew what the secret is. 
It seems, though, that not even the owners 
themselves are up to that yet.” 

People are waking up to the require- 
ments of the new cendition of things, 
though not nearly as fast as they should. 
They say that there are enough apple 
trees in bearing condition in the far West 
to produce all the apples the world will 
buy; but that section has its special 
limitations, among which is a big freight 
rate that we escape. Let us not forget 
that there is alsoanother side to the prob- 
lem that is very important. The better 
anything looks, especially if it is in any 
sense a luxury, the more largely it will 
sell. We could not very well do the people 
of the country a better service than to 
induce them to eat more apples. 

o 
Rural Life Fruit Talk. 


Discontent never gathers fruit from its 
own trees. 

The orchard man does not suffer from 
dyspepsia, nor does he love strong drink. 

Apples are nature’s best tonic and 
regulator. They are the physician’s worst 
enemy. 

The farm with a good orchard adjoins 
the road to happiness, prosperity and bet- 
ter living. * 

A full cider barrel should be on every 
farm, provided the cider is of the right 
age and called vinegar. 

It may go against the grain at times to 
spend time to pick apples from an over- 
loaded tree, but it pays. Thinning must 
generally be resorted to where cultivation 
and care have been right. The market 
pays always a premium for the best. 

Ben Davis and varieties that bleed 
heavily from wounds, are best pruned in 
late July and August, when the sap does 
not flow so freely. 

Avoid sun-scald. Never expose a here- 
tofore shaded limb to the direct rays of 
the hot mid-day sun. Take out smaller 
limbs in preference to the large ones. 

An older tree heals up a wound slower 
than a young tree. An inch cut on a 
young tree may heal over in one season, 
while on an older tree, now in its prime or 
past it, may take three years. 

Handle all fruit with care while picking, 
sorting and packing. The early apples 
are especially subject to finger prints and 
discolorations. A basket of juicy ‘‘Sweet 
Boughs” sell well, if they do not show 
every imprint of every hand that handled 
them. Do not throw them into baskets. 
Do not add windfalls to a basket of hand- 
picked fruit to make it full. 

: poactetcn => 
Orangeville, Pa., April 28, 1913. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Dear 
Sirs:—Am enjoying the paper and feel 
as though [ could not do without it. 
I spend many an hour reading it and 
have gained a great amount of knowl- 
edge on fruit growing. Yours truly, 
Aaron H. Kline. 














SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 
i 2 jl cane 8 aad “be hota oe 
a UEP ck Sanscut-setash uno'Ee pas cont enter he 4 \ 4 ; . : 


market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 
terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
for the mails. If ery Fowe = on pe this 
great sale of Guarantee uilding Material enables you ae pita CMM 
to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. If you Tambet ante. ie a $469 y 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry Yy ~ y 
yf house, garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 


FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 

practical and artistic plans ever drawn for houses costing 

from $600 to $6,000. We will not only save you from $500 to 
$1,500 on the material to build a house, but will furnish, 

FREE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s Blue Print 

Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 
pay postage and mailing this magnificent book. 

Don’t put off writing for the big Catalog with over 
5,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
5175 Case Street j 
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Get Your New Stove N 
A, Take 38 Months to pay 


If you want a new stove don't 
wait to save up the price. Order it 


at once from the Kalamazoo Catalog. 
We will give you easy payment terms 
and you'll never miss the money. 
You can’t find better quality. We give you the best 
to be had in stoves and ranges and back our guaran- 
tee with 30 days’ free trial—a year’s approval test—and 
$100,000 Bank Bond. 


Write for Factory Prices 
that save $5, $10, $20 to $40 


It would do your heart good to see the 
new Kalamazoo catalog—400 of the new- 
est styles—base burners, glass oven door 
ranges—fine w and coal heaters, etc. ore 
than any 20 dealers can show you. Send a postal 
for it quick. You can save money in fuel by 
discarding your old stove and installing a new 
Kalamazoo. Get the catalog and see. ill ship 
your stove, freight prepaid, the same day your 
order arrives. 
Ask for Catalog No. 316 


! Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
rare! 


‘A KalamaZeo ¢:: Bae 


We make a full line of 
Direct to You *" 


and Furnaces. We have 
three catalogs. Please ask 


Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves 
Bere) for the one you want. 











DIAMOND PREPARED PAINTS or LINSEED OIL and WHITE LEAD 


Is extra quality paint. Cheaper than you can mix If you prefer to mix your own paints in the old 
the materials. No waste as what is left in pack- way use our brands—‘none better.”” These ma- 
age, you can save for the next job. Pure paints. terials are in our Diamond Paint. Pure materials. 
THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Oil Works, North Side. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





It Needs 
No Painting 


‘ [THOSE neat sparkling roofs with their 

crushed mineral shining in the sun— 
you see them all over the country—they 
are Amatite roofs. 

The fact that Amatite needs no paint- 
ing means a great saving to those who 
use it. 

It is also a great convenience not to 
have to paint roofs. 

Many buyers have adopted the policy 
of using nothing but Amatite owing to 
this economy and satisfaction. 

A booklet about Amatite will be sent 
free on request. Address our nearest office. 



















Creonoid 444 Deer 


” Oreonoid sprayed on cows hoops away flies and prevents 
insect torment. Equally useful in the hen house to de- 
stroy lice and keep them atadistance. The cost is trifling. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
Save money by using this black paint wherever the color 
is no objection. Elastic, heat-proof, durable. Use it for 
“rubber’’ roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Pittburgh Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Seattle 








When you wrice advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Household Hints. 

A roll of neatly stripped bandages, 
about an inch in width, in the medicine- 
chest will be found invaluable in time of 
accident. 





To cleanse a sink which has become 
hopelessly greasy, use a little paraifine oil 
on a piece of flannel. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 

6296—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 yards 
of 36-ineh material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6247—Girls’ Middy Blouse. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 8 years uires 2 yards of 44- 
inch material, !4 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6262—Ladies’ Semi-Princesse Slip. Cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 274 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 

6218—Ladies’ Four Gored Skirt. .Cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 31% 
yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 
Order patterns wy mumber and 

inches. Address Green's Fruit 

Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A thorough gasoline bath will remove 
grass stains from cloth. 





Kerosene as a furniture polish is very 
easy to apply and the odor lasts only a 
short time. It also renews dull iron work 
and keeps it from rusting. 





Tansy scattered around the room and 
closets will exterminate the red ant. 





Now that the rag-carpet is being re- 
vived many dainty rugs may be made 
during leisure hours. Collect your old 
rags and have new bright rugs for next 
winter. 





The teeth should be cleaned after every 
meal with clear water and once a day with 
a tooth powder or paste. Have your 
dentist look your teeth over at least once 
a year so the cavities will be attended to 
while small, and both pain and expense 
be lessened. 





To hurry the cooking process of any- 
thing cooked in a double boilér add salt 
to the water in the outer boiler. 





To prevent tomato catsup molding, 
drop a few whole cloves on top of the 
catsup before sealing the bottle. 





Cut a piece of sandpaper 4x8 inches and 
tack or glue it to the end of the ironing 
board. One or two strokes of a rough iron 
over the sandpaper will make it as smooth 
as wax could do. 





Leather furniture should be washed 
with a soft cloth wrung out of hot milk, 
rabbing it until dry. If the leather is 
dark, it may be polished with oil and tur- 
pentine. 





Put all the potato peelings into an old 
tin and bake them in the oven until per- 
fectly dry and crisp. Then when laying 
the fire, put them among the paper with 
a few sticks and they will burm up very 
quickly. Many bundles of firewood are 
saved during the year by this little plan. 





Very few people know that if they 
shrink stockings before wearing them 
they may be worn for a long time before 
holes appear. Simply soak your stock- 
ings in very warm water, as in shrinking 
any other material. Even silk or very 
fine lisle ones may be worn longer if 
treated in this manner before wearing. 

ae ao 

Woman is the blood royal of life; let 
there be slight degrees of precedent 
among them, but let them all be sacred. 
—Robert Burns. 





————— 0" 
Jellied Apples. 

Fill a quart bowl with alternate layers 
of thinly-sliced red apples and sugar, add 
one-half cup of water, cover with a saucer, 
inverted, and keep this in place by a 
weight. Bake slowly for three hours then 
set aside until cold. Put in the ice box 
until chilled. Turn out and you will have 
a round mass of clear red slice imbedded 
in firm jelly. This is a delicious accom- 
paniment to a dessert of blanc mange, 
rice pudding or even to roast pork. 

oO 
Carrot Preserves. 


Eight pounds of peeled carrots—cut. up 
via the food chopper or the vegetable 
cutter. Seven pounds of sugar, three 
lemons. Cook the carrots until tender. 
Add sugar and lemons. The carrots should 
barely be covered with water. Cook all 
until a thick sirup forms—as thick as you 
may like it. Then seal in glass jars. 

0 
Tomato Relish. 

This will keep in open jars without 
cooking in any climate. 1 peck ripe toma- 
toes chopped and, drained. Six onions 
chopped fine. hree cups of celery 
chopped, two quarts of vinegar, two 
pounds of sugar, two ounces white mus- 
tard seed, two ounces cinnamon, one-half 
cup of salt, four red peppers or 2 teaspoons 
cayenne pepper. 

—_———O0-_~" 
Pear Butter. 

Pare, core and slice well-ripened pears 
and cook in just enough water to keep 
from scorching. When soft and mashy 
pass through a sieve or press, add sugar to 
taste, but not more than one-half as much 




















sugar as pulp. Season with ground green 
ginger root. Cook very slowly, stirring 
often, till smooth and thick, but not stiff. 
Seal while hot. 








0 

Green Tomato Sweet Pickles. 
Seven pounds of tomatoes, four pounds 
of sugar, three quarts of vinegar, one 
pound of seeded raisins, cinnamon, spice 
and cloves to taste. Slice the tomatoes in 
half-inch slices, or not too thin, and soak 
in a water-bucket of cold water in which 
is three-fourths of a pint of lime, for 24 
hours. Then soak in cold water two hours. 
If the lime is very strong soak in clear 
water longer. Boil in the syrup two hours, 

after draining out of the clear water. 
0 


Mothers Make Habits. 


The first training lies essentially in the 
hands of the mothers. It is they who have 
it in their power to cultivate early habits 
of self-control and self-reliance in the 
children who are dependent on them, and 
it is they only who can do this in such a 
way that these habits are acquired almost 
unconsciously. 














oO 
The House of the Soul. 

Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts. Bright fancies, satisfied mem- 
ories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure houses of precious and restful 
thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away 
from us—houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in.—John Ruskin. 


oO 
A Tree Shower. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—A 
new and novel way of remembering absent 
friends came to my notice not long ago. 

A member of a small circle was forced to 
move to the country on account of her 
health. After a long dispute unknown to 
the most interested one in the circle the 
members decided to give their absent 
friend a tree shower. 

On a fine November day a number of 
ladies were seen going towards the little 
three’acre country home about a quarter 
of a mile from a suburban car line, each 
lady carrying an odd looking bundle like 
a soldier with a spear going to war. 

Noticing the faces of her old friends, 
this new neighbor ran out to meet her 
guests, unable to understand the spear 
like bundles until they unwrapped them, 
each one had remembered her with a 
shrub, vine or tree. 

Each plant was labeled with the name 
of the giver and kind of tree. There was a 
Black Tartarian Cherry called ‘Lady 








Dora,” which the giver planted on advise | 


of the new owner, near the kitchen door. 
A_ delicious apple tree was _ tagged 
“Frau Miller,’ and planted by the 
giver near the chicken yard. Three grape 
vines named ‘“‘Jules & Co.,’”’ will give good 
shade to the back porch next summer. 


A Lilac and a Dogwood bush found a! 


permanent corner on the front lawn. 

These friends, dear as they are to each 
other will drift apart, for a visit will 
mean a whole day gone, something a 
housewife cannot often spare, but the 
little orchard of ten various trees and 
plants will grow dearer to the heart of 
their present owner and family, also keep 
her old friends fresh in their minds, for 
in a few years the “Frau Miller’ tree 
will bloom and have fruit, the ‘Lady 
Dora’’ will be loaded with sweet cherries 
for the boys to pick. The ‘Madam 
Linda’”’ will please them with peaches 
and fiil their mothers jars for winter, 
the grapes and pears will also do their 
duty in two or three years. 

Can you think of something more last- 
ing than a tree shower given by dear 
friends to someone moving to the country 
or her own little home? No matter how 
many trees there are on the place, the 
memories of the givers that go with these 
make them more precious. 

A remark I heard many years ago came 
to my mind as I looked at the happy face 
of this neighbor, ‘‘Give me one little 
flower while I live and you can keep all 
the rest after I am dead.’’—AdelindeK lose, 
Missouri. 








0 
HOW TO REST. 


Change Sometimes as Essential as 
Ceasing Activity. 

“To rest,’’ the dictionaries would have 
us believe, is to ‘‘cease from work.’’ The 
cessation of energy, the repose of the body, 
the inactivity of the mind, are all summed 
up in this small word of four letters—rest. 

In this active age we have become con- 
scious that there are more ways of relax- 
ing energy than one, says Mother’s Maga- 
zine. As one poet expresses it: 

“‘Rest is not quitting the busy career. 

Rest is the fitting of life to its sphere.” 

Rest is change quite as often as it is 
lack of activity, for it is not only the body 
which tires, but the mind and the heart. 

The woman with household cares has 
her four walls of home where responsibili- 
ties crowd its corners, even though joys 
bear them company. Such women need a 
breathing time away from home environ- 
ments once in a while. The mind which 








has constant thought for the welfare of 
a household grows burdened with daily 
responsibility, and to such a one a week 
spent away from all-loved ones would be 
absolute rest. 

Then there is the woman who is tired 
of herself. She may not know it, and this 
form of weariness often requires the wis. 
dom of some outsider to discern, some wige 
physician who can say, ‘‘Seek the intcrests 
of others. Go into the poor districts of the 
city and bring comfort to someone with 
real sorrow, someone who has so inany 
burdens that they may well be divided 
waa you both—take your share of 

ers. 

If you are tired, ask yourself if your life 
is well balanced. Do you have enough of 
the society of others or too much? Haye 
you too many responsibilities or could you 
adopt those of someone who is overbur- 
dened? 

One mother I knew who led a busy life, 
remained so fresh and girlish with three 
little children to care for that some of her 
friends marveled at the miracle. 

“Tt is our afternoon nap and rest time,” 
she said, when asked for an explanation, 
‘‘No matter how hot, or tired, or busy | 
am, we have an hour and a half, sometimes 
two of asummer afternoon, when we rest, 
The children lie on their beds with either 
their dollies or a picture book, if they do 
not care to go to sleep. Even babies can 
be taught it is ‘quiet time.’ When I get 
up I dress and refresh the babies, wash 
their faces and hands and fix their curls, 
and we all start fresh again.” 

— 


CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


Frenchman’s Advice and Warning to 
Young Women. 

Mgr. Bolo, in his lecture addressed to 
young men and women, said that excep- 
tional beauty is not to be despised, but 
requires to be linked with moral value, 
for the one only attracts, while the other 
retains. Mgr. Bolo was also very decided 
as the worth of housekeeping qualities, 
and lamented over the families where the 
servants broke and stole and the husband 
paid while the wife was turning the fashion 
shops inside out. His advice on the choice 
of a husband implied long engagements, 
which he evidently approves. ; 

Watch your finance well, for in big 
things men always show themselves as 
they would fain appear, but in little 
ones such as they really are. And do not 
be in a hurry to marry. 
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FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 

















HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures a 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and 
easily used by 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman t0 
Hjturn the skirt the 
: right length and pit 
it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
pene. nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS —Set gauge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come insice the fold, 4 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wie 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal of 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
59ce—is yours without cost. Send subscription no¥ 
before you forget it— only 50e —and while we ca® 
furnish the gauges. Address: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 








Rochester, N. Y: 
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Your Kitchen. 
Is it cool? 
Has it light? 
\lso a high stool? 
\ sink right height? 
is the refrigerator handy? 
Have you labor-saving devices? 
[s there a rug to save the feet? 
Would you like to live in it yourself? 
_——_——_-0O—-——" 


The Home I Love. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage. 

What is home? Is it a stately mansion, 
with its large retinue of servants, its 
costly furnishings, its multiplied objects, 
its tranquil atmosphere? 

More often it is the unfashionable house 
where there are ink stains on the. table- 
cloth in the shabby sitting-room, and 
where the stair carpet is threadbare, and 
the husband scarcely knows from day to 
day whether he can feed the hungry 
mouths the next. To those who must 
























































Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


6065—Children’s Dress, Closed at Front. Cut in 
sizes 4, 6,8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
of 44-inch material, 34 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

}243—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt, Closed a. Back. 
Cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
22 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 

6222—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, with Three- 
Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of 54-inch material. Price 
_of pattern 10 cents. 

6235—Girls’ Dress, Closed at Left Side of Front. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

_ Order patterns by number and give size in 

inches. Address Green's Fruit Grower Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. ; 


o 





fight for its possession home is very dear. 
Yes, if home is where love is, no less 
surely is love born of sacrifice. 

Dear old shabby sitting-room! To those 
so fortunate as to have once gathered 
within its dingy walls its memory grows 
more precious every day, and its inspira- 
tion continually strengthens. They re- 
member the mother toiling at her sewing 
late into the night, the children bending 
over their school-books, or busy with little 
tasks their mother had no time to perform. 
They remember looking around the sitting 
room with heavy hearts, wondering how 
much longer it would be theirs, and thrill- 
ing with a passion of tenderness for each 
faded article of furniture. From such 
rooms have gone forth the great men and 
women of the ages. 

One wonders sometimes if this latter- 
day prosperity is responsible for the 
tendency to hire a hearth in some hotel or 
apartment. Mothers, if you would rest 
secure in the love of your children accept 
from them some little sacrifice for you and 
for their home. 

A plain marble stone in a New England 
church-yard bears this brief inscription, 
‘She always made home happy.”’ 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after sixty years of wedded life. 
He might have said of his departed wife, 
she was beautiful and accomplished, and 
an ornament to society, and yet said she 
made home happy. He might have said, 
she was a Christian, and not have been 
able to say, ‘‘She always made the home 
happy.” 

What a rare’combination of virtues and 
graces this wife and mother must have 
possessed. How wisely she must have 
ordered her house! In what patience she 
must have possessed her soul! How self- 
denying must have been her life! How 
— for the comfort of all about 

her! 

Her husband did not seek happiness in 
public places, because he found purer and 
sweeter enjoyment at home. Her children, 
when away, did not dread to return, for 
there was no place to them so dear as 
home. There was their mother thinking 
for them, and praying for them, longing 
for their return. 

When tempted, they thought of her. 
When in trouble, they remembered her 
kind voice and her ready sympathy. When 
sick, they must go home; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. 

This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled; she suffered disappointments and 
bereavements; she was afflicted in her 
own person, but yet she was submissive 
and cheerful. The Lord’s will concerning 
her was her will, and so she passed away, 
leaving this sweet remembrance behind: 
“She always made home happy.” 

We shall never know, till we are ushered 
into eternity, how great has been the 
influence which one gentle, loving spirit 
has exercised in a household, shedding the 
mild radiance of its light over all the 
common events of daily life, and checking 
the -inroads of discord and sin by the 
simple setting forth of that love which 
“‘seeketh not her own,’’ but which ‘‘suf- 
fereth long, and is kind.”’ 

Above all things there should be no 
gloom in the home. The shadows of dark 
discontent and wasting fretfulness should 
never cross the threshold, throwing their 
large black shapes, like funeral palls, over 
the happy young spirits gathered there. 
If you will, you shall sit on a throne and 
be the presiding household deity. Oh! 
Faithful wife, what priviledges, what 
treasures greater than thine! 

And let the husband strive to forget 
his cares 4s he winds around the long 
narrow street, and beholds the soft light 
illumining his little parlor, spreading its 
precious beams on the red pavement before 
it. He has been harassed, perplexed, _per- 
secuted. He has borne with many a cruel 
tone, many a cold word, and nerved him- 
self up to an energy so desperate, that 
his frame and spirits are weakened and 
depressed. And now his limbs ache with 
weariness; his temples throb with pain- 
heat caused by too constant application. 
He scarcely knows how to greet his wife 
with a pleasant smile, or sit down cheer- 
fully to their meal, which she has provided 
with so much care and love. 

But the door is opened—the over-coat 
thrown hastily off. A sweet, singing voice 
falls upon his ear, and the tones are so 
soft and glad that Hope, like a winged 
angel, flies right into his bosom and nestles 
against his heart. ; 

A home where gloom is banished—pre- 
sided over by one who has learned to rule 
her household. Oh! He is thrice consoled 
for all his trials. It is impossible he can 
not be unhappy. 

That sweetest, best, dearest solace is his 
—a cheerful home. Do you wonder that 
the man is strengtheried anew for tomor- 
row’s care and task? 

—_————_-0—_-"— 
Queen Elizabeth. : 

Elizabeth was born September 7, 1533, 
and came to the English throne Novenber 
17, 1558. No easy path lay before her. 
England was threatened by foes without 








and traitors within. Elizabeth, however, 
had the spirit that, according to tradition, 
went with her red hair, and inspired her 
generals and admirals with her own 
courage. She herself in full armor rode 
among the soldiers at Tillbury, where the 
Spanish invasion was threatened in 1588. 
Admirals Howard, Drake, and Hawkins 
drove off the famous Spanish Armada, 
only a third of which ever got back to 
Spain. 

Elizabeth’s reign was a prosperous and | 
glorious one for England, and she stood 
high in the affection of her subjects. She 
never married, though many kings and 
courtiers sought her hand and died March 
24, 1603, honored as the virgin queen. 

—_——_- OC 
REASON FOR LOVE. 


Experience Surely Makes Her Com- 
petent to Speak Sagely. 

When two who have been married a 
quarter of a century talk of love you’d 
better listen; you might learn something, 
says Chicago News. 

There is just one point brought out in 
their conversation that I wish to note. 
It struck me as a decidedly ingenious one. 

‘How do you know you love me?” he 
asked. 

‘Well,’ she responded, after reflecting 
a bit (perhaps if she had been 20 she would 
have answered by a look only, but now 
she took the question up seriously, as if 
anxious to answer her self as well as him), 
‘fone reason is that if I’m ever sick or have 
any calamity happen me, oranything ter- 
rible, I should want you, first of all.” 

‘‘And another reason is that whenever | 
I have any pleasure, where any thing in| 
the way of good luck comes, or when I see 
anything beautiful, my first instinct is to 





find you, to enjoy it with me.” 

“Those,”’ he replied, ‘‘are really good | 
reasons.” . 

They were silent a bit. The past is! 
always a third guest when 50-year-old | 
lovers talk. He was in the thought of | 
both. Then she added: 

‘‘And most of all it is the feeling, that 
certainly, that no matter what I do or say, | 
no matter what happens or can possibly | 
happen, you would be right by me; you 
would just be for me; you’d just be there, 
asking no questions, but just be for me, 
whoever, whatever was against me—till 
death.” 


—_——_O—-_—- 
History of the Earth. 
By C. A. Green. 
Astronomers with their powerful tele- 

scopes discover gaseous objects in the 
sky, which they call nebulae. The earth 
at one time was of this nebulous nature, 
being composed of gases without any solid 
substance or such elements as those of 
which the earth now consists. After the 
lapse of time, possibly a million years, 
this nebulous or gaseous substance con- 
gealed and gradually became more solid 
until the earth presented a substantial 
form. 





At this period the earth was intensely 
hot, having comparatively recently been 
in molten condition. At this period of 
hardening there was no water on the 
earth, it being forced by heat into the 
atmosphere. Gradually the earth cooled 
and the vapor driven off from the earth 
by its intense heat had formed into water, 
which was accumulating upon the earth. 
This period of cooling and hardening occu- 
pied millions of years. 

When God said: ‘‘Let there be light,”’ 
the clouds, the mists that hung over the 
earth, were brushed aside and the sun- 
shine for the first time visited the earth, 
but at this period there was no life of any 
kind, no plant, no animal existing. 

After the lapse of millions of years, 
further a low form of life appeared on 
the earth, which was neither animal nor 
vegetable, but a combination of both. 
Then after the lapse of time came the age 
of rapid and monstrous growth of vege- 
tation encouraged by the more than trop- 
ical heat that existed. Gradually different 
forms of animals and plants appeared. 
Some of these animals whichinhabited the 
rivers, bays and oceans of prehistoric 
times, were of monstrous size and most 
aggressive. At a recent date, geological- 
ly speaking, man came upon the scene. 
In the various strata of rock deeply buried 
are found traces of extinct animals that 
existed before man’s appearance on the 
earth. 

Like everything else the earth is grow- 
ing old and must ultimately perish. In 
this regard the Bible agrees with science. 
The earth having been warmed by the 
rays of the sun for millions of years, re- 
ceives less warmth this year than last 
year, this generation than other genera- 
tions. The sun is gradually cooling, but 
the change’ is so slight it can scarcely 
be discerned even through a period of a 
thousand years. The sun will continue 
to warm the earth for thousands and 
possibly a million years, but science tells 
us that it is inevitable that in time the 
heat of the sun will entirely disappear 
and with it all life upon the earth. 





Your Style Book 
is waiting for. you 
Free 


END for it today. Why wait? The 

S designers, the tailors, the modistes, 

the milliners have finished their work 

and they have done their work well—never 

better. Your STYLE BOOK shows thous- 

ands of pictures of the NEWEST and 
BEST styles. 


Are skirts to be wider? Are coats to be 
long or short? Are draped dresses to be in 
vogue? You will find all of these questions 
answered in Your STYLE BOOK—and so 
on through all the style changes. 


Send for Your STYLE BOOK and see 
that our fashions are the NEWEST and 
the MOST BECOMING—just the kind of 
smart suits, beautiful dresses, charming 
hats, dainty waists, warm, luxuriant furs, 
chic skirts, etc. you love to wear—you 
love to see reflected in your own mirror. 


Every price in Your STYLE BOOK 
means an actual money-saving, a real 
economy. Write today for your copy. 
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We Guaran- 
tee to please 
you or free 
fund Your 
Money ine 
cluding 
Tran spor ta- 
tionCharges. 
ye Prepay 
all Mail and 
xpress 
Charges no 
matter 
where you 
live. In ad- 
dition to giv- 
ing you the 
best styles 
and the low- 
est prices we 
ive you 
ree two S. 
& H. Green 
Tradin g 
Stamps wit 
every ten 
cent pure 
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Test Our 
Values 
This $8.50 
Dress for 


_— 


69 A82 — $5.98 
will purchase 
this very hand- 
some and de- 
sirable $8.50 
dress of excel 
lent quality— 
all-wool serge 
in black or 
navy blue, with 
collar, sash, 
bow and ornas 
ments of black 
satin; revers 
and cuffs of 
fancy brocaded 
silk in smart 
contrasting 
colors, Sizes, 
32 to 46 inches 
bust measure; 
skirt lengths 
39 to 41 inches, 
with basted 
hems. This 
smart model is 
unusually de- 
sirable and 
cannot be ae 
chased else- . 
where for less F J '98 
than $8.50. Our we 
price $5.98, 


No connection with any other stove. 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Company 
J. B. Greenhut, President 
New York City 
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PackYour — 
Apples Properly 
You should have a copy of “Modern Methods 
of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples’’— 
the most practical book on handling the apple crop. 
Tells the new and better methods—shows how you 
can get more profit. Write today fora copy of this 
book — sent free — also our booklet, ~ Scalecide, 
the Tree Saver.”’ Tells why it pays to spray— 
when to spray with Scalecide’’, etc. 

Our Service Department 
Everything here in right to-the-minute appli- 
ances forthe fruit grower and truckér at money- 
Saving prices. Tell us your needs. 
B.G. PRATT CO., Dept. F 
50 Church St,, N.Y. 


































Dr. Johnsorm’s Connecticut Fruit Farm 
| He has two fields of currants, in all two 
| acres. Now two acres is not much when 

we are talking about corn or potatoes, but 

its a heap lot when we are talking about 
| currants, says Connecticut Farmer. One 
ae ew easily think so were he to see the 


sprayed with lime sulphur to kill the scale. 
Now here is a little wrinkle in spraying 
that will interest those who grow cherries. 
The Doctor says he has eliminated the 
curculio by spraying his cherry trees 
when the leaves are well out with a mixture 
consisting of one-half strength bordeaux 
and 2 to 3 pounds of arsenate of lead to 50 


— 


formed into nitrates, which are soluble, 
These are washed out by rains and sink 
into the soil, or run off into the ditch; 
this also is a direct loss. Some is for med 
by bacteria into nitrates and  ihege 
nitrates attacked by another specics of 
bacteria which change into nitrogen gas 
which passes into the air and is lost. : 





fruit that we saw. 

expresses it exactly. 
tion consists of the following 
One-half acre Perfection, 
Red Cross, 
They 
growing the 


in large clusters, 


and sunscald. 


reader to make note of that fact. 
per cent. 








Money back or a new roof if it de- 
teriorates or rusts out. No painting 
or repairs required.Our Indemnity Bond pro- 
tects you. Costs no more than ordinary roof- 
ing. Write for big illustrated book FREE. 

The American Iron Roofing Co. 
Station T ELYRLA, OHIO. 








that date, 


jright at the height of picking. With 
'the other growers out of the way hehas 
| the market practically to himself. As the 


| Perfection is not a currant that blisters 
it is safe to leave the fruit on the bushes 
it does shell off a little 
With the 
|other varieties he allows enough foliage 
to form to protect the fruit from blistering. 


although, of course, 
|}more than early picked fruit. 








PIXALL. 


The Boyle Fruit Picker 


(Patent applied for) 


Can Reduce Your Picking 
Costs Over 80% 


This fruit picker was invented by a 
man who knows good fruit and the 
difficulties of picking-tme. Noclimb- 
ing, broken bones or injured trees. 
No metal touches the fruit—the Pixall delivers it 
piece by piece, 22 perfect condition, to the hand 
of the operator. A woman can ‘handle it. 


PRICE $7.50 
Including delivery anywhere in the United States. 
Send for one,now and try it out yourself. 
Use it for a day, and you will never be willing 
to part with it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illus- 
trated circular on request. 


MILLER & McLEAN 

Liberty St. New York City 
(Established over 25 years) 

2 U.S. Mortgaze & Trust Company, 

or any Commercial Agency. 


References 
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Short Cuts to. Carpentry on| 


the Farm 


This little booklet, which contains 48 
pages, together with a 24 x 36 sheet of de- 
tail drawings, is intended as a a for 


men and boyson the farm, or elsewhere, 


who are handy with tools. It contains 12 
detail drawings showing as many rather 
difficult operations in carpentry, especially 
in house and barn framing, and in the text 
is full explanation on_ how to make easy 
these difficult jobs. Then there is a little 
dissertation on lumber, telling which is be st 
for heavy framing, light framing, outside 
finish and inside finish, but the principal 
value in the book is its explanation of dif- 
ficult jobs of carpentry, such 
box sills, se tting studding, framing rafters, 
building stairs, truss roof construction, etc. 

The text is written in a very clear and 
simple style and may easily be understood 
by a farmer boy of 14. 

And this book is free. If any of the 
readers of this paper care for a copy of it, 
they may have one by writing to the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Room 114 Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
Eight Games for 10 Cents 


Chess, Checkers, Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, | 
Au hors, In roduction Game, Spanish Prison, Domi- 
noes. A whole year’s amusement and the whole | 
thing for only 1Qc. Send 10c today and get all | 
eight games. J. L. SIES, Oxford, Iowa. 











-_ e e 
Commercial Fruit Farm) 

Best Fruit Farm Opportunity near New 
225 acres. 100 acres of which are in fruit. Has had 
continuous expert attention. Absolutely no scale. 
Clean as a whistle. 15000 trees. Comprising Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Quinces, all in best varieties. 
3 streams. 30 acres charming woodland. Can make | 


lake. Large stone house, improvements. Tenant 
house. 1% hours by rail from New York. All auto 
road. Charming district. One man’s loss is another | 


man’s gain. $100 per acre. Will produce a fortune. 
Allabough & Son, 150 Nassau St., New Y ork 





that has solved the mar- 
Farmers’ Society keting problem wants 
local, county and state representatives to put the new 
system in operation, All or part of time. Exceptional 
opportunities with promotion for live men. Write: 
President, 227 West Washington Street, we Ind. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


Write For Prices. 
Mntiestine Tack, Rainbow, N. Y. 











Destroy Tree Pests 
, Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun- 
gi, lice, bugs and other eae of 
vegetation by spraying with 


, GOOD SserssFISH OIL || 


Does not = tang ap thei _ me 
the soil and aids healthy growth. 

P Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture. FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 
and Plant Diseases. Write for it today. 

JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 



















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Growe:. 


as making | 


York. | 





his currants when the other growers 


Loaded to the ground, 

His currant planta- 
varieties: 
one-half acre 
one acre of Fay’s and Filler. 
are easy to pick, very large berries 
bushes 
stand up well, and the fruit does not blister 
This is an account of a 
visit we made July 16th, and we wish the 
Ninety 
of the currants that are grown 
had gone the way of the market before 
and yet Doctor Johnson was 


Thus he is able to go into the market with 
are 


gallons of water. With him it 
effective in combating the curculio. 


The bulk of the currants are shipped to 


Boston. The currants average to net him 
nine cents per quart at the farm, which is 
a very good price for currants. 
rants are shipped in quart baskets. 
2 oS 

How to Save and Apply Fertility. 

Corn or wheat removes a great deal of 
fertility from the soil, says Inter Ocean. 
To produce an acre of corn it requires over 
$18 worth of fertility. To sell $500 worth 
of corn and corn forage from a farm will 
mean a loss of more than $350 worth of 
plant food. To produce an acre of wheat 
it requires no less than $10 worth of fer- 
tility, and to sell $500 worth of wheat and 
burn the straw in the stack would mean a 
loss to the soil of no less than $250 worth of 
fertility, while if $500 worth of butter is 
sold from the farm no more than $2 worth 
of fertility is taken to market with the 
butter. If $500 worth of fat cattle are 
sold the amount of fertility removed will, 











is very 


The cur- 


Nitrogen is worth at least eight cents g 
pound, says Canadian Fruit Grower and 
‘armer. A horse will produce fifteen | tong 


of manure and litter a year, cont: aining 
one hundred and thirty pounds of nitrogen 
At eight cents a pound, the value of that 
manure if $10.40. It pays to save it, 
Experiments have shown that liquid and 
solid manures when kept together deieri- 
orate much more rapidly. Also the more 
compact the manure is stored away from 
the weather, the least loss will result, 
Here -is a hint for progressive farmers, 
Our farmers need this nitrogen and when 
it represents at least $10 a horse, onc can 
afford to take a little better care of :nan- 


ure. 
peared eee 

Amount of Fertilizer for Bearing 
Orchards. 


J. H. Hale uses 
1,000 pounds of bone, 
muriate of potash. 
would use for a bearing orchard, 


for bearing orchards 

and 400 pounds of 
’ Professor Voorhees 
1,200 
pounds of the basic slag “a ag 3 already 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| This photograph shows a portion of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition nurseries. 
close to the grounds, hundreds of thousands of cuttings are being grown in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. 





In addition 


jout of the way. People from Great 

| Britain prefer the currant to all other of course, be more than that by the butter, recommended; and Dr. L. L. Van Sly ke, 

fruit and they will continue to buy it as but in no case will it be as great as that Geneva Expe riment th hy recomme nds 

long as,there is a currant to be had. The removed by the rains. the following formula: cotton seed meal, 
eal w= : 





to these nurseries, located on the Presidio reservation 
When the buildings are finished, an army of 


landscape gardeners and workmen will begin setting out upon the grounds and in the courts millions of trees, flowers, palms and rare shrubs; these include innum- 


erable orange trees in fruit and in blossom, bulbs from Holland, giant tree ferns from 
Hundreds of thousands of cuttings are being raised in the exposition greenhouses. T 


from Central Americ a. 


| completed structure, is finished. The exposition palaces will 
and color and beauty to the colossal grouping of statuary and huge colonnades and peristyles. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


cal garden.—Photo by W. W. Swadley 


e set as in a »semi-tropical paradise; in the vast 
“Many strange 


Australia, rhododendrons from West Virginia and England, banana plants 


he landscaping around the service building, the first 
inner courts wonderful floral effects will lend warmth 
exotic plants will be shown in the great south tropi- 





demand does not slow up like the deniand 
for most other fruits. 

Doctor Johnson grows his currants in 
rows six feet apart and the plants stand 
four feet apart in the rows. He buys all 
his plants, and prefers 2-y ear-olds for 
| planting. He plants in the fall. The one- 
| half acre field of Perfection was put out 

| three years -. last fall, the 2-year-old 
plants costing $85 per 1 ,000. This is the 
second year of picking this field. He has 
|}an unique method of fertilizing. He 
‘lIdom buys a pound of nitrogen. As the 
| sum total of the live stock kept consists of 
two horses, it is interesting to know how 
he gets nitrogen. He captures it from 
the air. In other words he plants crimson 
clover everywhere and plows it under in 
the spring. C rimson clover in the currants 
in the raspberries, in the peaches and in 
the strawberry fields. The only chemicals 
he buys are potash and acid ‘phosph: ite, 
both of which are relatively low in price. 
The costly nitrogen he ropes out of the 
wild free air. The plowing under of clover 
supplies both nitrogen and organic matter, 
thus with potash and acid phosphate mak- 
ing a complete system of fertilization. 

He renews his currants once in four 
vears by cutting out all the old wood in 
the fall leaving three or four good strong 
new shoots to the plant. His oldest plant- 
ation is fourteen years old and has been 
| renewed three different times in the man- 
ner described. 

- He does a great deal of spraying. He is 
partial to bordeaux as a fungicide. For 
currants he uses a mixture of bordeaux 
and paris green, the former as a fungicide 
and the latter to kill the currant worm. 
Farly in the spring the currants are 


| se 


| 








Every reader will admit that it requires 
but little, if any, more effort to produce 
$590 worth of butter 3 of fat stock than 
it requires to produce $500 worth of corn 
or wheat. This being true, it can be seen 
how important it is to know what to raise 
and what to sell from the farm. Wherever 
it is possible, the farmer should raise 
stock and-sell the products from stock 
from the farm. 

We say if this is done it will be an easy 
matter to maintain the fertility of the soil. 
However, there are simple means of main- 
taining this fertility, even if we do grow 
and market exhaustive crops like corn, 
wheat or cotton. 

One of these ways is by the application 
of manure. That is, every second, third 
or fourth year make an application of 
manure to the fields cropped. This plan 
is generally followed by the truck growers 
who live close to the large towns or cities, 
where manure is obtained for the hauling 
from the town barns. By so doing they 
can maintain the fertility of their garden 
plots, even though the garden crops be 
very exhaustive and remove a great deal 
of fertility from the soil. The application 
of the organic matter in the manure kee > 
up the supply of humus, and the grea 
deal of plant food in the manure pays oe 
to the soil that which was removed by the 
crop. 








0 
Losses in Barnyard Manure. 

In handling barnyard manure, the farm- 
ers can save or lose hundreds of dollars 
annually. A manure heap is a hot bed of 
bacterial activities. Some of the nitrogen 
is formed into ammonia and passes into 
the air; thisisa clear loss. Some is trans- 


100 pounds; raw ground bone, 100 pounds; 
acid pheasants, 100 pounds; muriate of 
potash, 100 pounds, says Rhode Island 
Station. 

Professor Maynard recommends a for- 
mula consisting of 250 to 500 pounds of fine 
ground bone, 100 to 300 pounds of sulphate 
of potash, and 50 to 150 pounds of nitrate 
of soda. 

In the western part of New York, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Buffalo, or- 
chardists are making heavy applications 
of barnyard manure and claim that excel- 
lent results are secured. 

It is evident from these statements that 
not two orchardists are agreed on any one 
formula or any given quantity of fertili- 
zer. It must vary with the soil and other 
conditions under which the grower 18 
working. 

‘Fruit trees do best on limestone soil, 
and since many soils are lacking some 
form is nearly always followed by bene- 
ficial results. Lime may be added in the 
form of unleached hardwood ashes at the 

rate of from 1 to2 tons per acre; or ground 
lime, air-slacked lime, or quick lime, at 
the rate of from one-half to 2. tons per 
acre. Of course, if ashes are used, part oF 
all of the potash required is furnished at 
the same time, and the regulation potash 
a plication may be reduced or omitt 

altogether. 


Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Gentle- 

men:—I have taken the Fruit Grower 

for twenty years and don’t want to do 

without it, as I consider it the best of 

our reading matter. Yours truly, 
H. V. Hunt. 
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Letters From the People. 


‘‘Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 








A Fourth of July Boom on Pears. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—A 
recent writer remarks that too little is 
said about pear growing. Although they 
grow well for a time the blight gets them 
sooner or later if not planted in clayey 
soils. While writing this, I am in the shade 
of a Bartlett pear tree of about thirteen 
years’ planting, which stands about 
fourteen feet high. I have cut off the 
top branches twice. It spreads fully 
ten feet or more. I approve of the cut- 
ting back system on most fruit trees, 
especially slender growers like peaches 
and plums. The trees will live longer 
and are less liable to break down with 
fruit. I love the pear and, not being 
rich, I set out only a few trees each year. 
My experience in the planting and care 
of pears is as follows: 





Don’t Dread Cold 
Weather—Get a 


Kalamazoo Furnace 


The Kalamazoo Furnace protects 
your health—keeps your home heated 
toa comfortable temperature in cold- 
est weather. Economy of fuel under 
all conditions. Ease of handling. 
That's the work of the Kalamazoo. 

made by our heat- 

Free Plans ing pas Bs to agree 
with the construction of your house 
and the weather in your locality. 


Let us tell you how youcan get 
these plans. 
























Factory 
Price $25 
to $75 


Lower 


We'll prove to 
rou that you can 
save £25 to $75 
cash by purchas- 
ing a Kalamazoo 
furnace. Long 
time to 
wish. 
furnace is the eas- 
iest to buy. 









Get Free Trial 


O f fer The generous Kalamazoo 


Offer that has sold 250,000 

stoves is now placed on 
Kalamazoo Furnaces. Any householder 
can install a Kalamazoo Furnace—on 
trial. “You are the judge of whether it 
“makes good.” You have the reputation 


of the Kalamazoo Stove Co. and a 
$100,000 Guarantee back of you. 


Use Furnace 1 Year 
—Return If Not O. K. 


For your further protection we give the 
360 Days’ Approval Test. That allows 
you to return the furnace and get your 
money if it does not live up to our claims. 

Mail a postal for catalog with valuable 
information on heating your home. In- 
vestigate the furnace that can be backed 
up by such a binding offer, Write at once. 


Ask for catalog No» 938 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We make a full !:ne of Stoves, Ranges, Gas 


Stoves and Furnaces. We have three catalogs. 
P.case ask for the one you want. 
rNale! 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ >" 












Trade Mark 


Registered Bere) 
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Yirst, I order the pear trees. Then in 
my spare time I haul clay and leave about 
a bushel at a place and about 10 or 15 Ibs. 
of old iron. When I set the trees I mix 
the clay and old iron with common soil. 
This causes the trees to grow faster, live 
longer, resist the hard winters (40° below 
zero), and late freezing while in bloom. 
One morning we had 3 of an inch of ice 
but the results were in my favor as fol- 
Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite, 
34 crop; Anjou 4% crop. Duchess in 
grass, not treated, bloom all killed and 
some of the trees killed. During 1912, 
hard winter, 46° below zero at times, 
Duchess dwarf cultivated, not treated, 
looks bad since winter of 1912. Bloom 
of 1913 all killed. The above pear trees 
treated looked bad during the year 1911, 
so I dug the earth away about eight feet 
in diameter, as deep as the roots would 
allow me to do, and put in clay and old 
iron over the roots, then some mulch, 
then more clay and soil. “I also put in a 
few pails of water. It was during a dry 
spell and in the fall of 1912 the Anjous 
gave me a fine crop of splendid pears, the 
others as well or better. I have some 
pears set a year ago so treated which have 
24-inch growth. Some of those set this 
spring have 20 inches of growth, so you 
see I have touched the right key. I find 
pears in grass will kill more easily in hard 
winters, also that shallow cultivation for 
pears is best. If you have apple trees and 
wish the apples to hang on, put old iron 
in around the roots——Geo. M. Harwood, 
Michigan. 


Editor’s Note: While I agree with 
the above writer about mixing clay soil 
with sandy soil, I cannot so positively 
accept his theory that old iron is desirable 
or helpful. 





o——— 
Helps From California. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:— I have been a 
subscriber to your paper for séveral years 
and have received a lot of good advice. 
Now I want to try to give some help to 
Fruit Grower readers. We have been 
troubled with moles. We bought two 
traps which we put in their tunnels and 
covered them up with a small board and 
some earth, so the moles would not sus- 
pect they were there. In most cases we 
caught the moles. The trap has two 
hooks in front and the mole crawls along 
against a little square of tin that is held 
by a spring from the two hooks. They 
are so small they have to be fastened with 
a wire for the moles will go off with them 
if they are not fastened solid. We paid 
20 cents each for the traps and they are 
worth as many dollars as they do the work 
where cats cannot go. 

When we bought this ranch there were 
two grape vines climbing up trees. We 
took them carefully down and laid them 
in trenches. We would’ hold one young 
branch up and then fill in the trench for 
three feet till we reached another branch. 
The old vines were over fifteen feet long 
and by laying them in trenches and put- 
ting sticks by the young branches we got 
a big patch of grape vines. Every year 
Wwe put one grape vine in a trench so our 
patch gets bigger all the time and such 
big bunches of grapes grow on our vines. 
—Mrs. J. Kalberer, California. 


——o- 





Pruning Young Apple Trees. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In your 
last issue H. M. Koons asks how to prune 
young apple trees from time of setting 
to third or fourth year. That is the 
question that I have propounded to every 
fruit grower and horticultural paper that 
I have known fer years, and with never 
once a satisfactory reply. Even that 
nestor among fruit men, your very able 
associate, Prof. Van Deman, side-stepped 
when I put it up to him. Possibly we do 
not word our inquiries sufficiently specific 
that they bring forth such vogue and 
general replies. I feel very certain that 
your answer to Mr. Koon’s question was 
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|] This Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you [3] 
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Name 





P.O. Address_ 


R. F. D. 


A Genuine Kangaroo Skin 


Pocket Purse 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle mountings and clasps. 
pocket of any man or woman. 

Send us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower for a whole year, 
and we will make you a present of this excellent 
Pocket Purse. 


Fit for the 


State 
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not what he was after. I never received 
.an answer to that question either and have 
been obliged to work it our for myself. 
And. this is the way I do it. If a satis- 
factory head is not already formed (which 
is very rare) I trim the tree as soon as 
set to a whip, and if the tree is rather a 
tall one, shorten the top a bit. This 
severe pruning forces out a lot of latent 
buds all along the shaft, and when these 
are well started, I begin to form my head. 
My orchards are planted so that the rows 
run approximately north and south and 
practically are only worked in this one 
direction—the furrows being turned to 
the trees one year and away the next. 
I first pick my lowest limb on the south 
side of the tree. For Spies, Suttons, 
Newtowns, and such upright varieties, I 
select a limb about four feet from the 
ground. This is out of the reach of jack- 
rabbits and will permit one to do hoe-work 
around it afterward without breaking 
one’s back. If the tree is of the Baldwin 
type, I select a limb a little higher up— 
if of the Greening or King variety, higher 
still. My next selection of limbs to re- 
main is about 6 inches higher up and on 
the opposite or north side of the tree. 
My reason for having the lowest limb on 
the south is of course to produce the 
greatest amount of shade, and by having 
the next lowest on the north, I have my 
low limbs out of my line of work, allowing 
the horses to come very close to the tree 
without damage. Two other limbs are 
then selected at about a six-inch spacing, 
the one east and the other west. We now 
have four limbs and a leader, and with 
most varieties I think this forms an ideal 
head. In some varieties like the King, 
however, about all the branches that?come 
out can be left without forming too dense 
a head. Now for three or four years I 
find it best and entirely unnecessary, 
where only four limbs are left, to do any 
pruning at all, beyond rubbing off ‘‘suck- 
ers’? or cutting cross. branches, and I 
think most growers usually let the matter 
of pruning or shaping the tree alone 
right here. But I feel confident that I 
can save myself a vast deal-of pruning 
in after years by making one more cut 
here at about the third year. For by 
this time the leader has caused the lat- 
erals to take a spreading direction, and 
now by removing the leader we get a 
spreading, compact enough tree and 
open to admit light and air. If the 
leader is left in too long the laterals may 
spread so much that when it is eventually 
removed, the head is too open and in 
case of a heavy crop the too horizontal 
limbs will require artificial support. 

In regard to inserting buds on sides 
where no limbs have developed, would 
say that I have frequently done it with 
good results, though they most always 
need tying up with a bit of raffia or braced 
out with a piece of cornstalk to make 
them assume a proper direction. Often 
in the older trees, the buds do not start 
well, so that taking it all in all my method 
is much more satisfactory as well as 
easier. I do not see how the Editor’s 
suggestion of shortening the growth by 
half or more would remedy the trouble. 
Say that the young tree when set, had, as 
I have often gotten them, just one branch 
and a leader, and Mr. K. wants to know 
whether the best way to get a well-bal- 
anced head is to insert 2 or 3 buds in their 
proper places or what. My experience 
has been that if I cut the one or two limbs 
back, one of them became the leader and 
a mighty poor and misplaces one at that. 
I would cut off the one or two limbs en- 
tirely, and cut back the top and then in 
nine cases out of. ten you will get a dozen 
new limbs from which to select your 
head. I feel perfectly satisfied that with 
the exception of Spies and perhaps one 
or two other varieties, the less that apple 
trees are pruned, the better they do, and 
I know of no plan which calls for so little 
pruning in after years as the one that I 
have suggested of selecting just four 
branches for the framework and a couple 
of years later removing the leader if it 
is a tree of the tvpe which developes a 
leader.—Harvey Losee, N. Y. 

ee 
Saving Farmers Money. 

“The government must take a hand in 
aiding in the establishing of a system 
of economical food distribution if there 
is to be a material reduction in the cost 
of living,’ said B. F. Yoakum at the 
First National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits. 

He said that roughly speaking the 
products of American farms were pur- 
chased by the housewives of the country 
for 13 billion dollars and, of this amount, 
the first producers received six billion 
dollars or 46 per cent. Five billion dol- 
lars go for expense of selling and dealers’ 
profit, or 38 per cent. Waste by decay 
and loss in transit and in city markets 
amounts to one and 4 half billion dollars 
or 12 per cent. Of the 13 billion dollars 
the railroads receive a little less than 
half a billion dollars or less. than four 
per cent. 5 

“One of the large actual wastes is 
caused by decay of fruits and vegetables 
in the fields. ‘To prevent this rotting on 





the farms when the food is needed in the 
cities, the Government, through a Na- 
tional Market Bureau, should encourage 
the construction of storage warehouses 
for holding perishable fruits and vege- 
tables and for packing and shipping farm 
products. 

“The Government is now spending 16 
million dollars a year, and most of the 
states contribute large sums of public 
money in addition for the benefit of agri- 
culture, to pay for experiment stations, 
to restore the soil, increase the yield, 
improve breeding and dairying, reclaim 
waste lands, study plant life, protect tree 
and many other kinds of excellent work. 
Inadequate marketing facilities and im- 
possibility of distribution hurts every one 
of the above efforts. 

“It is therefore the plain duty of the 
Government to aid in pioneering work 
for better market conditions. Proper 
packing and shipping are as necessary 
as successful farming. 

‘““Winter cabbages were rotting 
in Texas because- farmers could not get 
$5.00 a ton for them, and at the same time 
hungry people in cities were willing to 
pay at the rate of $50 per ton. Apple 
eating is going out of style because or- 
chardists cannot get fruit to the flat dwel- 
lers and poorer people at the prices they 
can afford to pay. The government pays 
large sums of money to show how to spray 
apple trees. It should pay something to 
show how to market the apples.’’ 

“In going to the Public and to Wash- 
ington, it should be made clear that you 
are not asking the Government for funds 
to build up agricultural credit, but only 
for its friendly co-operative interest in 
building up a financial institution which 
will with proper security, enable those 
engaged in farming, to find money at 
lower rates for a long period on installment 
payments. Neither should your action 
be antagonistic to present banking meth- 
ods, banking interests or any national 
monetary system that may hereafter be 
adopted. You have the friendship of 
those now engaged in banking business. 
They can and will help in any work that 
means more to the producing class.” 

—o 

First Lesson in Fruit Gathering. 

My first lesson in fruit-gathering was 
in the orchard of a veteran apple grower. 
Taking me to a big tree of Willow-twigs, 
he asked, ‘‘Can you do what you are told?’’ 
“Pick the fruit with a light pull and a 
twist, so,’’ and a big one was taken from 
alowlimb. ‘Never let go of an apple until 
it rests securely on something; I do not 
drop this apple an inch, nor let go of it 
until it rests on the bottom of the basket; 
and the last apple I gather must be kept 
in hand until it rests securely on those 
already picked.’? And as he talked he 
worked. When the basket was filled, with- 
out the slightest bruise on any fruit, he 
emptied it by lowering it to the bottom of 
a barrel and then slowly and gently tilting 
it. And when the barrels were filled 
he took me to the cellar where that sea- 
son we stored over 3000 bushels of apples. 


Post | 
Toasties 


for Lunch 


Appetizing and whole- 
some these hot Summer 
days. 

No cooking—no hot 
kitchen. 

Ready to eat direct 
from the package— 
fresh, crisp and dainty. 

Serve with cream and 
sugar — and sometimes 
fresh berries or fruit. 

Post Toasties are thin 
bits of Indian Corn, 
toasted to a golden 
brown. 

Acceptable at any 
meal— 


Post Toasties 


Sold by Grocers everywhere 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 









SEPTEMBER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number wil! count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
Vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 18 


to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN AND 
AND WOMEN. $65 to $150 month. Vacation. 
Steady work. Short hours. Common education 
sufficient. ‘Puil’’ unnecessary. Thousands of ap- 
pointments coming. Write immediately for full 
particulars and list of positions open. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. $152, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—A resident Sales Agent and Manager 
in your home county for the BENEFIEL HANDI- 
TOOL. One tool combining a fence machine, wire 
stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, press, cable maker, 
vise, wrenches, etc. For Farmers, Teamsters, Con- 
tractors, Factories and others. Guaranteed for life. 
Experience not necessary. We start you with hand- 
some profit, exclusive territory, and new plans. Art 
catalogue and complete prospectus free. Chas. E. 
Benefiel Co., 1008 Telephone Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind‘ana. 

















MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rigiut man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a Incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a hig 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? Could you use $5 a day 
for alittle spare time? Perhaps we can offer you a 
steady job? Write at once and get beautiful samples, 
styles and this wonderful offer. Banner Tailoring 
Co., Dept. 499, Chicago. 























FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers !ocate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg.; Minneapolis, Minn. 











COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit—everybody knows that. Investigate the 
Cooper Brine System, usingice and salt for cooling. 
Superior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; absolute 
safety cgainst breakdown. Madison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
FERRETS, price list free. M.Goss & Son. Wel- 
lington, Ohio. 


DUROC AUGUST PIGS, $15 pair, pedigreed. S. 
A. Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 











Ginseng Seed. Sell or exchange for Indian relics. 
Albert Gelser, Dalton, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES—By Mail 
$1.00 perdozen. Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 


PEDIGREED BELGIAN HARES for breeding. 
Prices right. Derbyshire Rabbitry, Tularosa, N. M. 











FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. One million at 
half price. Strictly first class stock at wholesale 
prices direct to growers. Gray’s Nurseries, R4, Box 
$5, Salem, Ind. 


FOR SALE: 5000 White Pine hot bed sash, 
sizes 3’ 6” x 6’, bottom rail 1” x 414”, top rail 114” x 
3%", stiles 14% x 3%, muttens 1% x 134, 44 D. S. 
glass 6x 7%”. Prices in lots of 25, $1.25 each. 
Tnese sash were built to order and cost $3.50 each 
in carloadlots. 25000 square feet second hand, 22 
gauge corrugated iron m asuring 26” x 9’ and 26” x 
10’ at $1.10 p»rsquare. Buffalo House Wrecking & 
Salvage Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 











FARMS FOR SALE. 


PROFITABLE NEW JERSEY farms. Between 
Phila. and New York. List free. A. W. Dresser, 
Burlington, N. de 


MONEY MAKING FARMS, 13 States, $10 to 
$50 an acre; live stock and tools often included to 
settle quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No. 36 
free. E.A.Strout Farm Agency, Sta. 1233, 47 W. 
34th St., New York. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


® SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
mater where located, pariiculars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


























REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


8, REDLANG GRAPEFRUIT GROVE, below Mi- 
ami, for sale. Murden, Modello, Florida. 


MR. INTENSIVE FARMER: Your chance to 
get into the Chautauqua grape belt, 90 acres. Com- 
plete improvemets. Price, description upon request. 
$. F. Haserot, Forestville, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITION WANTED as farmer, gardener or 
poultryman, by a man 56 years old with wite, no 
children. Previous wages have been $50.00 per 
month. Address U. Jos. Beiley, 14 Argyle Place, 
Arlington, N. J. 

Wanted. We revise, write the music, pay 
Ss Oo NY G for and secure copyright in your name, 
PO E M Sy and pay 50 per cent. royalty on all copies 
we sell. A successful song may net thous- 
ands. For 15 years Ihave been publishing music in New York, the 
home of all ‘‘hits’’ sold millions of copies. Send us your poems at 


once for examination and we'll mail you full particulars. Valuable 
bovk and terms free, C.L.Partee Cv. 516 Astor Theatre Bidg., N.Y. 














What is soil? Soil is the home of the 
roots of the plant. Soil is the storehouse 
for that part of the food which the plant 
takes in through its roots. Soil is the 
laboratory or kitchen where the food is 
prepared. And this work goes on un- 
ceasingly. Lastly, soil is a support to 
hold the plant firmly in its place. 

But what is soil? Soil is finely divided 
rock as can be readily seen with a micro- 
scope, clay being the finest and sand and 
gravel the coarsest of the divisions. In 
between the sand and the clay we have 
what are generally known as loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, clayey loam, loamy 
clay and clay. These divisions are based 
upon the size of the soil grains and the 
different percentages of each size in a 
given soil. They are, of course, not 
arbitrarily fixed, there being innumerable 
variations of soil. 

Now, if we consider soils as broken 
and decomposed rocks, the first question 
that comes to our mind is, how and when 
were the rocks which originally covered 
the face of the earth converted into soil? 
Certainly ages and ages before man ap- 
peared on the earth. In fact before 
animal life of any kind could exist there 
must have been vegetation; and vege- 
tation of the higher forms could not exist 
on bare rocks. Probably the commence- 
ment of the disintegration was coincident 
with the appearance of plant life in the 
lowest form. 

A tenacious or adhesive clay soil can 
be greatly improved by the addition of 
sand, lime or vegetable matter, which 
tend to separate the particles of clay. 
It. is this adhesiveness of clay which 
causes heavy soil to crack when drying. 
Clay expands very much more than light 
soils when wet, and shrinks upon drying, 
and owing to the adhesiveness of the par- 
ticles of which it is composed the shrink- 
age causes the cracks to appear. 

The most important thing in consid- 
ering a soil, tomy mind, is the mechanical 
condition. Is it too stiff or too light for 
your purpose? Has it enough humus or 
organic matter incorporated in it? The 
proportions of clay, loam and sand can 
be readily ascertained in a laboratory 
with a simple apparatus; the percentage 
of humus can also be ascertained by 
analysis. But a practical man can judge 
a soil very closely by feeling it and ob- 
serving how it works. Fortunately for 
the florist,.he uses a comparatively small 
amount of soil, measuring it by the load 
instead of the acre, and can afford to 
amend or ameliorate his soil and so 
change its mechanical condition to suit 
his particular needs. In all probabilities, 
thé greatest necessity will be humus. 
The cheapest way to add this is by plow- 
ing under a growing crop. Legumes are 
always preferable for green manuring as 
it is called, because they increase the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil and nitrogen 
is the most expensive element of plant 
food we have to buy. It is well to lime 
the soil before sowing a crop to be turned 
under, as adding a large quantity of green 
material is apt to sour the soil for a little 
while, also the legume family do bétter 
in soil that contains lime. It seems to 
be necessary for the proper development 
of the bacteria which cause the nodules 
to appear on the roots of clover and other 
legumes. 

Soils generally, have the power of 
fixing the plant focd added to them. By 
fixing, we mean hol: ‘ag the food in such 
a state that it caiunot be washed out by 
the rain. This is true of phosphoric 
atid and potash, but nitrogen is very 
easily lost by leaching in the form of 
nitrates and, under certain conditions, 
escaping into the air as free N. The best 
way to hold the nitrogen is to keep the 
fields filled with growing crops, catch 
jcrops as they are called. These make 
use of the nitrogen and return it to the 
soil when plowed under. But it is only 
|the clovers and others of that farrily 
beer add more nitrogen than was orig- 
inally in the soil. Clays hold the plant 
food more firmly than sandy soils and 
the same is true of moisture. Humus 
also helps to hold the moisture by ab- 
sorbing it in the same way a sponge does, 
while clay holds it by surrounding it as 
though it were in a cup. 

Oxygen or fresh air is very necessary 
to the soil to promote the growth of the 
innumerable bacteria that are always 
{present in a fertile soil and to assist the 
|chemical reactions that are continually 
going on. When the water in soil evap- 
orates or is used by the plant, air rushes 
in to take its place. When more water 
'is added, air and any injurious gases 
| which may have been formed are driven 
‘out, and when this water is gone n ore 
'fresh air is taken in. Also fresh air is 
|taken into the soil at night. When the 
evening comes on the soil cools and shrinks 
and air is drawn in to fill the vacant 
spaces. The opposite occurs when the 








Soils and What are They 


Paper Read by Alfred Burton. 


soil grains expand with the heat in the 
morning. So you might say that the 
soil takes a breath once every twenty- 
four hours, ‘ 
—_—O0-—-—-" 
Strawberry Culture. 
Bulletin, Perdue University. 

Mulching.—A mulch of two or three 
inches of some rather fine material, such 
as clean straw or marsh hay should be 
applied to the patch.in late fall as a pro- 
tection against alternate thawing and 
freezing. In covering a considerable 
area, the manure spreader is a most 
economical way of applying this mulch. 
It is advisable to leave the mulch undis- 
turbed during a frosty spring to retard 
blooming and thus avoid frost injury. 
As growth proceeds, the straw can be 
raised in places where it is too heavy for 
the plants to push through, letting the 
mulch remain during the fruiting season. 

Propagation.—Commercially, the straw- 
berry is propagated by means of runners, 
and every plant is merely a cut off or 
somewhat distantly separated portion of 
the original plant of that particular 
variety. ‘A bed intended to grow plants 
for setting should expend all its energies 
in the production of young plants and not 
be allowed to fruit. In setting out & new 
patch it is only these young plants which 
should be used. They are recognized by 
their smaller crowns and bright fibrous 
roots. 

Renewing Old Beds. — Strawberries 


are rarely profitable for more than one - 


crop. If the patch is to be refruited, 
mow off the old vines after picking is 
over and burn them, and then plow out 
the old plants leaving the runners to 
renew the patch. Subsequent treatment 
consists of clean cultivation as for a new 
patch. 

Fertilizers. — Manure or green crops 
such as soy beans, cowpeas, or clover 
should be turned under whenever possible. 
Very heavy and frequent manuring is 
not desired as it is not a balanced fer- 
tilizer, being deficient in phosphoric acid. 
In conjunction then with fifteen totwenty- 
five tons of barnyard manure per acre, 
acid phosphate should be added at the 
rate of 200 to 600 pounds. 

A complete chemical fertilizer is of 
value on a poor soil or where an appli- 
cation of manure was not given. The 
materials can be purchased separately 
and mixed at home in the following pro- 
portions :— 

134 Ibs. nitrate of soda and 250 lbs. 
tankage. 

572 Ibs. acid phosphate. 

120 lbs. muriate of potash. 

Insects and Diseases. — If the patch 
is burned over after harvesting the crop 
every year, rotated every two or three 
years, and varieties resistant to leaf spot 
planted, very little trouble from insects 
or diseases should be experienced. , 
Oe 


Orchards in Western New York Better 
Than in Hood River and Wenachee 
Valley. 

The remarkable advancement that has 
taken place in farming, especially fruit 
growing, in Western New York, is strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the experience of 
Fred W. Cornwall, a prominent orchardist 
of Pultneyville, who is well known in 
Rochester. He has prepared some statis- 
tics covering his experience in the last 
twenty years which show how progressive 
farmers now make an acre produce a net 
income equal to what many acres yielded 
only a few years ago. 

“Our fathers little realized that they 
were living over a gold mine, if they had 
only known how to dig,’’ says Mr. Corn- 
wall. ‘In looking over some old account 
books I find the following net returns from 
an eighty-acre farm: In 1889, $180.39; 
1890, $279.63; 1891, $189.41; a total of 
$649.43 for the three years. 

‘In 1911 an acre of peaches on this same 
farm netted $697.230r more than the entire 
farm did in three years, twenty years ago. 
A five-year-old wealthy orchard of 500 
trees planted in the old corn-field yielded 
on an average three pecks to a tree, some 
individual trees producing a bushel and 
a half. Again a twelve-year-old wealthy 
had its fifth consecutive crop, amounting 
this year to four and a half bushels. 

“A twelve-year-old baldwin tree pro- 
duced nine and a half bushels, contrary 
to all notions of the past. A greening tree 
eleven years old produced eight and a half 
bushels. . A thirty-five-year-old greening 
and baldwin orchard on this same farm, 
containing five and a half acres, produced 
1,448 barrels of apples and 533 bushels of 
drops and culls, 

HOOD RIVER ECLIPSED. 

“Many of us listened in awed wonder 
to tales of the Hood river and the Wen- 
achee valley, lands of magic fertility and 
productivity, where apples grow in as- 
sorted sizes and there are no culls and 





drops; where the sun shines brighter and 
fruit colors more beautifully than in less 
favored climes, and where this mystic 
lands sells for $500 to $2,000 an acre 

‘*Yet President Brown, of the New York 
Central, is quoted as saying last fall that 
five stations on the Ontario division of 
the New York Central annually ship more 
apples than are shipped, not from the two 
valleys named, but from the entire states 
of Washington and Oregon combined, 
And there is orchard land in Wayne county 
along the lake tier, at a conservative 
estimate, worth more than this land iy 
the West. 

“The young orchards of Wealthy, 
McIntosh and Jonathan in this section 
produce fruit which rivals that of the West 
in color and far surpasses it in flavor. The 
most up-to-date methods, the result of 
experience and scientific investigation, 
are in use. 

“In my opinion it will be only a fey 
years before we will see horses replaced 
by trucks and tractors, and fruit-growing 
run by machinery will become as well 
organized as the most complicated indus. 
trial plants. Then, the marketable value 
of orchards will be based on the net pro. 
ceeds which represent the interest on the 
investment.”’ 





—o 
HEIGHT OF FORK OF TREES, 


Never Grow Higher Than Point Where 
First Noted. 

Some people through careless obserya- 

tion believe that the fork of a forest tree 
will gradually grow higher from the 
ground. If they would investigate it 
would be found that the forks and ‘‘heads” 
of fruit trees are at exactly the same point 
where they were when first noted. 
The State Forester in inspecting locust 
and catalpa groves throughout the State, 
says the Indiana Farmer, has found own- 
ers who have not removed one part of the 
fork of those trees that have formed forks 
below the fence post length, believing that 
in years the fork would grow up and a 
fence post could be cut below the fork, 
This erroneous belief is the cause of much 
of the delay and neglect of pruning in 
early life of street and roadside trees, 

It should be remembered that the base 
of a fork or a branch of a tree will always 
remain at the same distance above the 
ground. The side branches of some trees, 
such as the elm, usually continue to grow 
upward, while those of other trees such as 
the maples incline upward when young 
and as the tree grows older the weight of 
the branches gradually brings it to the 
horizontal. The latter often makes the 
removal of large branches necessary, 
which not only spoils the symmetry of the 
tree, but usually starts decay, which soon 
kills the tree. 

Nostreet or roadside tree should be per- 
mitted to form a fork below ten feet and 
all of the side branches to the same height 
should be removed so that they will shade 
the adjacent crop less. If this is done the 
tree in time will grow a saw log below the 
branches. Every farmer who has a tree 
growing along his fence should see to it 
that it is properly pruned before spring- 
time comes. 

——_-0--— 


New England Outlook for Orcharding. 

An old story in a new light was brought 
out by Dr. J. K. Shaw of the experiment 
station in his ‘“‘Outlook for Orcharding.” 
Dr. Shaw said in part :— 

The outlook in New England for or 
charding with regard to climatic and 
weather conditions are excellent. New 
England is better adapted for apple grow- 
ing than any other section of the country 
unless it be the Pacific slope region, and 
we have other factors here which put us 
in the lead of Oregon. The average yield 
of our six states is higher than any othet 
apple section, being 63 per cent. whereas 
New York state runs about 56 per cent. 
and the Mississippi valley as low as4 
per cent. Our New England crops of frult 
are now more uniform by far than any 
other district, and you all know how or 
apples compare in quality. Peaches aré 
also a good proposition in southern Nev 
England, as our springs are short and 
quick enough in their seasonal advanet 
so that the hazard from spring frost 5 
less than in New Jersey and Delaware. 
while the dangers of winter injury are 10 
greater in southern Massachusetts, Cot 
necticut and Rhode Island than it is 1 
the above-mentioned states. : 

In the last 10 years the number of frult 
trees has decreased in New England % 
follows: Apples, 38 per cent; peaches, 0! 
per cent; pears, 17 per cent; plums,, 
per cent. Grapes are the only crop tol 
crease, advancing 33 per cent. The 
situation to be deplored. New Englat 
should increase her production and we # 
witnessing at present a period of replant 
ing with this end in view. Even if thi 
planting is carried to such an extent ov" 
the country that there is an overproduc 
tion of fruit, it will not be the, New Eng 
land grower who is frozen out if his frut 
is up to standard; it will be his compe? 
tors of the West further away from ol 
markets. 
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The Truth About. Fruit 


Growing in Wisconsin 


Frederic Cranefield, Secretary State Horticultural Society, Madison, 
Wis., Before Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute. 


Sixty years ago, the ‘“‘down-east Yan- 
kees’’ who settled in southern Wisconsin 
were certain that they could raise apples 
and from early accounts seemed to prove 
their contention. Thousands of trees were 
planted, some of which survive to this 


day. 

Thirty years later, the people of Wis- 
consin were not so certain that Wisconsin 
was a fruit state. A few ‘“‘test’’ winters 
had cleaned up most of the eastern varie- 
ties, the Russian ‘‘iron clads’’ had not yet 
made their appearance, and even the 
enthusiasts were somewhat at sea. 

Ten years ago the situation was very 
different from that of any earlier period. 
Out of the confusion of opinions concern- 
ing varieties and methods, certain facts 
had come to be accepted as the doctrine 
of fruit growing in Wisconsin. 

First, that small fruits of all kinds could 
be grown successfully in any part of the 
State, not only to supply home needs, but 
for market. 

Second, that tree fruits, particularly 
apples, of certain kinds adapted to Wis- 
consin conditions, could be grown by 
farmers in sufficient quantity for their 
needs. A few real fruit men insisted even 
then that apple raising could easily be 
profitable commercially. A few Door 
county growers were thinking seriously of 
cherries. 

After ten years of trial and demonstra- 
tion, the doubts have been displaced by 
confidence and uncertainty by certainty. 

The contention of the few, that Wiscon- 
sin possessed splendid opportunities as a 
commercial fruit state, now has been 
generally accepted by all but a very negli- 
gible portion of our population; in other 
words, Wisconsin from a fruit standpoint 
has “‘arrived.”’ 

So rapidly have we grown, so greatly 
have we prospered in the last five years, 
that the present seems a favorable time 
to take stock to find out if our assets equal 
our liabilities. 

(1) On the credit side we placé the now 
well established fact that we can raise 
fruit in Wisconsin and make money doing 


Ue 

(2) That the capital required to start 
on an independent basis as a land owner 
and home builder is less than required to 
buy a “‘unit share,” whatever that may 
mean, in some western orchard enterprise. 

(3) That fruit raising is the most re- 
munerative branch of agriculture in Wis- 
consin; no other crop can be planted that 
will yield as large returns through a period 
of years as fruit growing. 

On the debit side we should note:— 

(1) That not all of Wisconsin is adapted 
to fruit raising, in fact, only certain 
limited areas. This is true of every state. 

(2) The mere investment of money in 
a fruit growing enterprise is not fruit 
raising. Buying shares in a stock company 
or a contract in an orchard company is 
merely an investment and such investors 
should not call themselves fruit growers. 

(3) Fruit raising is not a get-rich-quick 
proposition and the sooner our over-en- 
thusiastic friends realize this the sooner 
will we be able to settle down on a sane 
and substantial basis. 

The present day tendency in the world 
of industry and commerce is all toward 
co-operation, and the agricultural indus- 
tries are at least beginning to see the need 
of falling into line. 

THE HOME SIDE OF ORCHARDING, 

There is another phase of this question 
and one that cannot be ignored, and that 
is the sociological side, the social side, the 
home side. 

The successful development of large 
orchard enterprises will mean the employ- 
ment of a few skilled men and many un- 
skilled and, according to our standard as 
horticulturists, ignorant men. They may 
be home owners, but not home builders. 

Two hundred and fifty home owners 
and home builders around Sparta cultivate 
five to six hundred acres of fruit. Place 
their acreage in one group and we would 
have ten or twenty men of brains and the 
others Greeks or Italians. Which is best? 

THE MAN BEHIND THE TREE, 

The points so far enumerated deal only 
With natural conditions and the “rules of 
the game,” but there remains one other 
factor that cannot be ignored, and that 
1s the personal element. 

Even with ideal conditions, success or 
failure will eventually depend on the man 
behind the tree and conversely upon tht: 
men behind the trees depends Wiscon- 
sin’s future as a fruit state. 

We want the same kind of men that have 
made the dairy industry in Wisconsin, 
men of brains. We want young men, men 
of middle age, city bred men, even farmers 
they will “get salvation’ before entering 
the field of horticulture, for they must 
first believe that fruit growing is some- 
thing more than a joke and then accept 
the gospel of tillage and spraying. 


We need investors of judgment who will 
be willing to wait five or six years for re- 
turns and be satisfied with a‘fair return 
on their investment. 

To all of these, the State Horticultural 
Society bids a hearty welcome and prom- 
ises aid and comfort. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Stiles—How many apples are being 
shipped out from the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr Cranefield—I think there were about 
125,000 barrels of apples, barreled in Wis- 
consin. Whether they were all shipped out 
of the State, Ido not know. We advocate 
fall apples, because we have a better mar- 
ket, we do not come into contact with all 
apple growing creation. 

Mr. Convey—Is there any other de- 
sirable way of shipping apples except in 
barrels? 

Mr. Cranefield—We are inclined to 
believe that the barrel is the best package 
for Wisconsin, not the box. We may come 
to fancy boxes of apples later. 

Mr. Stiles—I do not see why there 
should be more money in fall apples if we 
can get the winter apples to grow. 

Mr. Cranefield—The Horticultural So- 
ciety will plant four orchards this season 
wholly of winter varieties. We have been 
studying the winter apple question in 
Wisconsin, and when there comes a winter 
like this, the fellows who have been plant- 
ing late maturing varieties will find out 
they are not as smart as they thought they 
were years ago. We have found new 
winter varieties, and I think we will find 
more. 

A Member—How do you cultivate when 
your orchard gets so large that you cannot 
get a horse into it? 

Mr. Bingham—There is no orchard that 
you cannot get a horse into if you do it 
right. Cultivation is one of the easiest 
things to do right with a team of horses. 
Put your long drawbar on your harrow and 
cultivate close to the tree. Get all the sod 
away from the tree. 

A Member—Do you advise anybody to 
manure orchard trees? 

Mr. Bingham—I would use good stable 
manure. It depends on your soil. If your 
soil is very rich, dark, loamy soil, it would 
not be necessary to manure at all, but if 
your soil is rather poor and there isn’t 
evidence of good, strong foliage, I would 
use good barnyard manure. 

A Member—You do not think there is 
any danger of this barnyard manure form- 
ing infection? : 

Mr. Bingham—No, I do not think so. 

O-—-—— . 


Beauties of the Milky Way. 

The milky way or galaxy is an apparent 
ring extending entirely around the uni- 
verse of stars visible in the largest tele- 
scope. It is composed of suns in literal 
millions. They are so remote that as seen 
from the earth they appear to be close to 
each other, while in reality they are sepa- 
rated by millions and billions of miles, says 
National Magazine. 

To the eye, the belt of soft light looks 
like a continuous band of cloth of pearl, 
but telescopes have the effect of bringing 
objects nearer. This separates the 
filmy cloud into many millions of glitter- 
ing but minute points on the black back- 
ground of space. At a distance forest 
trees seem to be close together, but as 
they are approached they separate and 
stand alone. ; 

It is next to impossible to describe the 
matchless beauty of the milky way as seen 
in a telescope of great power. Carpet a 
large room with black velvet. Have many 
electric lights in the ceiling. Throw down 
and scatter all over the black floor a bush- 
el of minute diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
sapphires, opals, amethysts and other 
gems. Then turn on the light. You 
would have a faint imitation of the super- 
nal glories of the galactic hosts, for the 
appalling depths of space look back in our 
great telescope. 

In places the suns look by perspective 
as though they were arranged in piles 
heaps and banks, or built up into colossa 
windows, or twisted into spirals, dashed 
into wisps and cosmic spray. 

—_9—_—. 


The Bend in the Road. 
By Truman A. DeWeese. 


This is a pleasant account of how a city 
dweller made a Summer home in the coun- 
try out of an abandoned farm whereon he 
finds an inexhaustible store of health, 
content and happiness. The purpose of 
the book is, says the author, to show the 
city toiler of moderate means how eas 
it is to acquire a small “country place” 
not far from the scene of his daily employ- 
ment on which he can live during blossom 
time and fruit time, a place upon which he 
can renew the joy and zest of his boyhood 
days, and on which he ean find that rare 
contentment that comes from living 
simply and sweetly in intimate relation- 
ship with the soil. 











Progress and Value of Tree Planting. 
Reports are being received from all 
parts of the country which show that the 
past season has undoubtedly been charac- 
terized by the most extensive planting of 
forest trees that has even been known in 
the United States, says Pennsylvania Far- 
mer. The work is progressing very favor- 
ably in every state in the Union. It has 
been most extensive im California, the 
great Middle West, and in the New Eng- 
land States, and though it has always been 
more or less limited in the South, because 
of extensive natural forests, the reports of 
the past year give indications of a ma- 
terially increased scope in the work. 

Most of the trees that were planted have 
been hardwoods, but several large nur- 
serymen report a greater sale of conifers 
for forest planting than they have ever 
experienced before. In the Middle West 
the catalpa, black locust, osage orange 
and Russian mulberry have been the 
favorite trees; in the north and northeast 
white pine, chestnut, larch and spruce 
have been given preference ; in the South 
the native conifers have the lead, and in 
California, where the immense annual 
planting areas has been increased at least 
five times its former size, the work has 
been restricted almost entirely to growing 
eucalyptus. 

There are places upon many Pennsyl- 
vania farms, as well as upon our cutover 
acres where timber would be the most 
profitable crop that can be grown. 


SLEEP. 
Cause of Unconsciousness Still One of 
Life’s Mysteries. 

What is sleep? According to the general 
definition sleep is a condition of uncon- 
sciousness where all the senses are at rest. 

Yet, though this may be true enough, 
there still remains the question, ‘‘What 
causes the actual lapse into unconscious- 
ness?’’ One theory, says Answers, sets 
out that sleep is due to a bloodless condi- 
tion of the brain, which is accounted for 
by the drawing off of blood in order that 
the othér fatigued organs of the body may 
be replenished.. 

As to the amount of sleep required by 
individuals, there is the popular saying. 
“Five hours for the man, six hours for a 
woman and seven for the fool.’’ It has 
been noticed, however, that a woman is 
better able to stand loss of sleep than a 
man. 

The sleep of flowers and animals is very 
curious. With regard to flowers, the clos- 
ing of their petals is usually influenced by 
the action of the sun, but in the case of 
animals the state of slumber resembles 
pretty much that of man, except where 
the lower form of animal life is found. 
For instance, the sleep of some reptiles, 
fishes and insects may go on for days and 
even months. Speaking of flowers, there 
are some that sleep in the day, awakening 
only in the evening, primroses are ex- 


amples.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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priced luxury that can be had in every 
farm home. In the . 
stable—in fact, everywhere you want it, when you want it, 
ou can have fresh, clean, running water. Thousands of farmers 
and their families are enjoying the luxury and fire * <a, of running 
at y water with one of the three 


GOULDS RELIABLE PUMPS 


; Running water in the bathroom is a big convenience—it saves carrying 
‘ water upstairs: in the kitchen it saves women miles of steps and lots of 
=” work: in the barn it saves time and labor in watering horses; in the barn- 
~ yard it means healthier stock, waters cattle Goulds 
S Pumping Outtit for hand or power costs little to install and almost nothing to run. 


Write for Free Book 


Our big iHustrated book, ‘Water Supply for the Country Home,” tells how you 
can have running water on your place at low cost. | It solves every water prob- 





The Goulds Mfg. Company 
43 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. 


interesting information. Send a postal for it today. 
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Barbed Wire Sale! 


From Recent Floods") 


Over 300 carloads of high grade, 


brand new galvanized barb wire—the 


best made. Was in the recent Ohio and Indiana floods, but not damaged in any way igen 


portunit 


is op} is so unu 
lookout for unusua 


of brand new, never 
this chance. 








Lot2-BE-1-¢4 94 
part oe galaniaed bb re 


4-point ca’ 
4-point hog, per reel, 80 








wire; reels contain exactly 80 

»ds; comes in both cattle and hog, that is barbs 
$ ins, and 6 ins. apart; slightly damaged by mud 
in the flood—nothing else the matter with it. | ree! 
Sold “‘as is."’ Heavy weight about 85 lbs. to reel. | 95 to 115 Ibs.; slightly flood 
2-point cattle, per reel, 80 rodS......s+0+ $ damaged. Sold ‘as is’’, in 
2-point hog, per reel, 80 TodS.....seseeeeee 
le, per reel, 80 rods.......+.0++ 

rods. 


ee ee 


mud, which does not affect the quality in the least. Itis put up regular- 
ly, the same as every dealer offers it for sale. 


at it is wonderful even for us—and we areon the 


1 

u buying opportunities every work day of the year! Think then of 
what it means to YOU to be able to buy first class, serviceable 
smashingly low prices as we are here ae ing. 
floods which overwhelmed Ohio and Indiana could have thrown such a vast quantity 

used, barbed wire to the i 

300 car loads seem a big lot but we could quickly dispose of ten 
times that amount at these prices, So act now! Orders filled in rotation, 


Biggest Sale/on}Record 


Lot 2-BE-2 Per Reel 
HIGH GRADE GLIDDEN 


bed wire at such 
Only a disaster ‘such as the recent 


mercy of the elements. Don’t miss 





$1.65 


glidden 2 and 4 point 


Lot 2-BE-3- $2.00 


, One special lot of galvan- 
ized 2 and 4 point cattle and 
hog barb wire, put up on 
catch weight reels, 


er quan- 


4.80 | 100 Ibs. $2.05. In larg 
1.85 | tities per 100 Ibs. $2.00. 
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Peese"=$1.28 1™ Chicago House WreckingCo. § "ire Fencing {5¢ ‘ 


2-BE. pecial sale 








Prominently known to the public for 20 


000 rods, 








,000 kegs brand new wire ears as th ‘Pri kers’’, § 26 ins. new galv. 
nails, rer gir kinds in keg; pe now bas ii aah oy tron, Go. fencing; in the flood: in 
ortment not guaranteed. & have decided that their best interests re- [J 22-40 and 60 rod rolls: stays 
ESD from Bio 40 penny. @ Quire that the name of the prine‘pal owners of R fos. cnet, extra peevz. 
weight: ata ca the company be more prominently brought to Price " erod. 
fl is”, during this § the public’s notice. There is no change in ise 
saleonly: r @ our business, except that the four Harris rod. 
. keg $i Fg ee Brothers will, in the future, advertise and sell Best 
WIRE] od vanized 6 d. reg- | their goods, heretofore advertised and sold acd 
‘Is. per 100 — under the name of THE CHICAGO HOUSE § gval-s 
lar nails Peri? g WRECKING COMPANY, under the name of p ity» 
$2.05. i" 238- °4 El the Harris Brothers Company. j gale. Poultry fencing 48 ins. 
y $2. igh, rd. - 60 ins.,27¢. 
er Sk Tee A Cel we Tw . 
Galvanized Wire . 


Per 100 ibs. 
Lot 2-BE-G—One lot good galv. 


. Lot 2-BE- 
smooth wire, suitable for general 
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hundred 


Ste Hog Toso $1.00 


Lot 8-BE-10—1000 all steel hog 
troughs, made of 16 gauge galvan- 
e, 








urposes where smooth wire is used. zed b ins. ‘ 

Bhort lengths ranging Smaller quantities per 5 ft. pon te he : ne 

from 25to pound 2%c. - ae + €, each age 
of 12, 
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Eggs of Domestic Fowls. 


The government has issued a number 
of bulletins with reference to the eggs of 
various fowls. It appears therefrom that 
the white of an egg is nearly seven-eighths 
water, the balance being albumen. The 
yolk is slightly less than one-half water. 
These figures apply approximately to 
the eggs of turkeys, hens, geese, ducks 
and guinea fowls. The following table 
shows how nearly alike the eggs of vari- 
ous domestic fowls are in respect to com- 
position: 

Hens’ eggs 50 per cent water, 16 per 
cent protein, 33 per eent fat. 

Ducks’ eggs, 46 per cent water, 17 per 
cent protein, 36 per cent fat. 

Goose eggs, 44 per cent water, 19 per 
cent protein, 36 per cent fat. 

Turkeys’ eggs, 48 per cent water, 18 
per cent protein, 33 per cent fat. 

Protein, as is generally known, is the 
substance that goes to make muscle and 
blood. Fat, of course, is fuel for running 
the body-machine. Thus, it will be seen, 
eggs, though half or nearly half water, 
are extremely nutritious, containing all 
the elements required for the building up 
and support of the human body. 








¥ Amazing ““‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 15 days’ 
# FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. If 
H satisfied, pay lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
# nothing. No waste, no evaporation, no explosion, 
Two pints of coal oil do work of 8 pints gasoline, 
Send for FREE Catalogue. Don't buy an engine 
till you investigate this grand offer. Write! 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 

101 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Rhode Island Whites 


America’s *‘best yet’? breed—pure White every way 
desirable. In great demand. Bred-to-lay-Sure-to- 
2ay. Stock for sale. Eggs for hatching. Send 10 
cents for copy “GOOD POULTRY,” our quarterly 
Magazine, 25 cents a year. Quotes prices—gives 
valuable record covering three months work with 
poultry. The way to make it pay—the Shorewood 
way—write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co., 








Saugatuck, Mich. 
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S.C. White Leghorns 


The greatest of all layers—Regular egg machines— 
Shorewood Strain produced from Lady Mourine and 
Prince Peerless, trap-nested true to Standard. red- 
to-lay-Sure-to-Pay. Stock and eggs for sale—Orders 
booked for futuredelivery. Send 10cforcopy “GOOD 
POULTRY,” our quarterly magazine, 25c a year, with 
3 months egg record, each issue practical! instruction 
on the business side of Poultry raising—the Shore- 
wood way—write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co.,Saugatuck, Mich. 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Prize winning stock, bred-to-lay-Sure-to-Pay. Stock 
for sale.. Eggs for hatching. Send 10c for copy, 
“GOOD POULTRY,” our quarterly magazine, 25c 
a year. Quotes prices—gives vaiuable record cover- 
ing 3 months work with poultry. The way to make 
it pay—the Shorewood way—write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich, 








VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs. 

90 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Dex'c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
—64-page Book FREE 


PATENTS Bor 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 








a@ quarterly maga- 
oo ou try zine, published and 
9 edited by us. Tells 
how to mate, breed, feed and care for poultry the 
best way. Most complete record system: Provides 
for three months work with poultry in each issue, 
along practical sensib'e business Lines. Quotes prices 
on eggs from five leading white breeds; alsoincubators 
and brooders of the best kind. Make big money on 
“aged by doing it our way. If new in the business, 
sure that you start right. We can help you. 
Deals with special crops and intensive farming, fruit 
growing, gardening, all supporting poultry. 10 cents 
acopy;25centsa year. Write tonight. 


Shorewood Farms 60., Saugatuck, Michigan 








212 Live Chicks From 220 Eggs. 
Miss Ogden of N. Y. has Record Hatch. 
Incubator Their Mother. 

The Penn Yan, N.Y. colony of poultry 
fanciers takes the greater pride in the 
achievements of Miss Harriet Ogden, of 
this village as an expert on incubator 
chicks. During the past three years she 
has had many remarkable hatches, the 
live chicks averaging over 90 per cent. of 
the total number of eggs placed in the 
incubator, whereas 60 per cent is a fair 
average. This week she obtained 212 live 
chicks from one hatchery of 220 eggs. 
Local experts are inclined to think that 
this is a world’s record. 

el acat 
Poultry in Fall. 

A good place for chickens in the fall is 
the orchard. They seldom fly up in the 
trees and destroy the fruit and if they do 
all you need to do is to clip one wing. 
If you do not believe that apples are good 
for egg production just feed them some 
of the most decayed fruit in the spring, 
especially if they are a little slow in 
starting to lay, and then note the differ- 
ence. 


The value of grains as poultry food, 
and which they relish the best, are: wheat, 
oats, corn, barley and buckwheat. Rye 
is of the least value, and fowls very sel- 
dom eat it, and then only when very 
hungry. 

_——_0--_—_——" 
Sand Fed to Chickens to Increase 
Weight. 

Twenty carloads of live chickens, 4,000 
chickens to the car, were held in Jersey 
City because angry jobbers refused to 
receive them. Hardly a live chicken was 
handled by dealers. 

The trouble arose over a recent com- 
plaint of jobbers that receivers were 
stuffing chickens’ crops with weight-pro- 
ducing sand and gravel to make up for 
shrinkage sustained -in transit. ‘Until 
receivers agree to abandon the practice 
the dealers say they will boycott all live 
poultry. Ordinarily about 125,000 live 
fowls are handled daily. 

Hundreds of chickens were dying in 
their crates, and it was said that the at- 
tention of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals would be called to 
the matter. The situation is blamed by 
the wholesalers on the jobbers and by 
the jobbers on the western shippers of 
live poultry. 

‘‘The shippers are the guilty parties,’’ 
said one of the leading receivers. ‘They 
send caretakers along with their stock 
with instructions to keep the birds hun- 
gry all the way to Jersey. Most of the 
poultry comes as far west as Missouri. 
The day the chickens are to be sent across 
the river to our market the caretakers 
feed them great quantities of bread and 
meal mixed with sand and gravel. Each 
chicken gets about a quarter of a pound of 
additional weight stuck in its crop and 
when you figure there are 4,000 birds to 
a car you can easily see what a big propo- 
sition this feeding-up process is.” 

Eck Ses ire 

The Respiratory Organs of a Fowl. 

The respiratory organs of a bird of any 
kind differ greatly from those of any 
animal we keep about us. Their lungs 
resemble those of reptiles, and it is cer- 
tain that in spite of their varied forms all 
have descended from some common form 
of reptilian ancestor.—Exchange. 

—_———v0--_—-—-> 

According to the Central Experiment 
Station, Ottawa, Canada, the compo- 
sition of the average poultry manure is 
as follows: Water 66 per cent, nitrogen 
two to eight per cent, phosphoric acid, 
two to five per cent, potash eight to nine 
per cent. This analysis would place the 
value per ton at $5 to $8.50. 

—_—_——?O-_— 

The Poultry Bulletin of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The commercial water glass solutions 
may be obtained from any drug store ata 
cost c xubout 20 cents per quart. Mix 
114 quarts of this solution with 18 quarts 
of Bap agree Water which has been 
boiled is preferable. Stir these until 


they are thoroughly mixed. A stone jar 
is the most suitable vessel for the mix- 
ture. Two eight-gallon jars are sufficient 
for thirty dozen eggs, using the amount 
of solution as prescribed“ above. After 
the water glass is thoroughly mixed, 
divide it into the different vessels to be 
used. Be sure that the vessels are abso- 
lutely clean. Place the eggs into the 
water glass, see that the top eggs are 
covered by at least two ton ah of the 
liquid, and cover the jars to prevent eva- 
poration. Place them in a cool place, 
where they will be undisturbed during 
the year. 

Preserve only absolutely fresh eggs. 
Stale eggs will not keep in any preser- 
vative. Have your preservative ready to 
put the fresh eggs into as you get them. 
If you are in doubt as to their freshness, 
candle them, or see if they sink when 
placed in a dish of pure water. If an egg 
sinks it is reasonably fresh. 

Do not preserve dirty eggs nor eggs 
which have been washed. The washed eggs 
will not keep satisfactorily because the 
shell has been moistened; and the natural 
covering removed, and the dirty eggs are 
liable to become tainted in flavor. 

Do not use the same liquid preservative 
more than one year. 

Early spring eggs will keev better than 
summer or fall eggs. 

Infertile eggs are better than fertile 
eggs for preserving. 

Do not leave eggs in preservative longer 
than one year. 

Rinse the eggs with water, after re- 
moving them from the preservative. 

Eggs which are in good condition when 
removed from water glass solution, if 
kept cool, will usually remain good for 
at least two weeks. ; : 

Water glass eggs are practically as good 
as fresh eggs for most cooking purposes. 
If it is desired to boil them, pri¢k a small 
hole through the large end of the shell 
before placing them into the water. The 
pores of the shell have been sealed with 
the water glass solution and without this 
pin hole the expanding air within the 
shell would burst it. 
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The Thick and the Thin. 


Mrs. Bing (having the worst of the 
argument )—Nah, then, chuck it; you’ve 
always got more to say than yer ’ave to 
eat. —Punch. 


Uniting the Hen With the Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor. 

If there is money in an orchard and if 
there is money in poultry if carried on 
separately, if both are combined there is 
much more money in both. The value 
of this combination has been proved so 
emphatically by the Pittsfield Poultry 
Farm that there appears to be no argu- 
ment on the other side. 

Pittsfield Poultry Farm situated in 
Pittsfield, Maine, has 4,000 hens and each 
year there is hatched out at the farm 
75,000 chickens, but that is of itself. 
The thing that interest us is that around 
every poultry house thre are apple trees. 
There are two breeding houses over 400 
feet long and through the yards of these 
are set 1,000 apple trees. 

This method is very desirable eonnected 
with the poultry. The trees furnish shade 
for the birds and the returns from the 
fruit are a very acceptable addition to 
the poultryman’s income. Fruit trees 
under such conditions donotrequire much 
attention. 

The apple trees thrive as under no other 
condition. The cultivation given them 
by the plow and the constant application 
given them of fresh dressing, make this 
possible as nothing else would. 

That this igs most beneficial to the 
orchard causing a more thrifty growth, is 
shown in an illustration used & the man- 
ager of the poultry farm to test this out. 
One year he took from his average orchard 
trees a few of them, keeping the hens from 
them. The trees where the hens were 
allowed to run about grew in that year 
more than twice the size of those reserved. 


— 


Another advantage is to the orchard, 


the fowl keep the insects from the ‘rees, 


These trees are not known to have cater. 
pillars and the fruit is of much cicanep 
quality. The size of the apple is much 
better and the form better, and best of 
all there is a larger quantity. 

In an ordinary orchard in order for jj 
to be successful, it should be cultivated, 
The cultivation here is dispensed with 
and the grass and weeds are kept away 
from the trees without any expense and 
if poultry was kept only for the benefit 
of the orchard the value from the poultry 
would be worth more than the cultivated 
crop. 





Oe 
The Fall Care of Pullets. 


Maturing pullets that begin to show 
signs of laying are always attractive, 
both physically and financially. This 
is the sedson when the early-haiched 
pullets will soon commence to help swell 
our egg yields, and it is quite desirable 
that they be rounded into laying condition 
as soon as possible now, for after cold 
weather sets in their development and 
egg-production will be hindered or pos- 
sibly postponed. It is the hen or pullet 
that commences to lay before the weather 
becomes permanently disagreeable, says 
Agricultural Epitomist, that does the 
most consistent winter laying when eggs 
are bringing the high prices. 

Hence, at this season of the year, we 
can do much to promote the profitable. 
ness of our flocks, or, by mismanage- 
ment, we can do much to hamper them 
in paying us good profits during the fal] 
and winter. 

It is time to bring in the pullets from 
their summer roosting coops to the more 
substantial houses which they shall oc- 
cupy during the winter, as that gives 
them good time to get over the shake-up 
of moving and the effect of changing them 
from free range to the semi-confinement 
of house and yard. 

If the house in which the pullets are 
to be wintered is an old one, it should 
be given 2 thorough renovating and over- 
hauling. 

Is it not enough to provide a sufficient 
supply of good food, but one must al- 
so supply green food, and meat scraps 
regularly every few days at the longest, 
while the pullets should always have ac- 
cess to fresh water, and grit, oyster shells, 
and charcoal. ; 

Dry-feeding may be successfully prac- 
ticed with pullets because they have not 
yet attained maturity enough to start 
laying on fat easily. Hence, food may be 
kept before them all the time in self- 
feeding hoppers, trusting to the pullets 
to eat the kind and amount of food they 
most need. 

—_—_—_"_" 


When Is a Man Educated. 


When he can look out upon this uni- 
verse, glorious and terrible, dark and 
luminous, with a sense of his own little- 
ness in the great scheme of things, and 
yet have faith and courage. When he 
knows how to make friends and keep them, 
and above all when he can keep friends 
with himself. When he can look an honest 
man or a pure woman straight in the eye. 
When he loves flowers, can hunt the birds 
without a gun, and feels the stir of for- 
gotten joy in the laugh of a child. When 
he knows that hoeing corn is as honorable 
as playing golf. When star-crowned trees, 
and the glint of sunlight on flowing waters 
subdues his soul, like the thought of one 
much loved and long dead. When he can 
be happy and high minded amid the 
meaner drudgeries of life. When he can 
look into a wayside puddle and see some- 
thing besides mud, and into the face of the 
most forlorn mortal and see something 
beyond sin. When‘he knows how to pray. 
When he is the friend of all good causes 
and the champion of those who fail. 
When he can be happy alone. When he 
has put away childish things, and yct has 
kept, through good and a, 6 Ben an open 
mind and a childlike heart. When he has 
been true to himself, to his fellow man, 
and to his God—glad to live, but not afraid 
to die. Such a man is an educated soul, 
whether he be famous or obscure, rich or 
poor, high or low.—Joseph F. Newton. 


———_0-——= 
Environment, 


Did you ever stop to consider what 
bearing our surroundings have on ones 
life? With cramped living or working 
quarters our aims and efforts also get 
cramped, we get so accustomed to this 
restrictive influence that all ambition to 
be better and to do better is nullified by 
the physical ‘handicaps surrounding Us: 

With congenial ‘surroundings, -p!enty 
of sunlight, fresh air, spacious roviis; 
modern conveniences of various kinds, 
and Oh, what a pleasure living and work- 
ingis. To those of us accustomed.to thesé 
advantages, we lose sight of these acts, 
because we lack the means of compar!soly 
therein lies the mission of this commu 
cation. 
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HEALTH 














Health Notes. 
Bathe often. Health comes from keep- 
ing the pores open, so that the skin may 
help to carry off impurities. 





Lemon juice one part and boiling water 
two parts, will cure sick headache. Sip 
a tcacupful as hot as possible every two 

ours. 

‘ Nothing is better for a raw sore or 
burn than powdered boric acid. it pro- 
tects and heals rapidly. It is very sooth- 
ing and does not burn or sting. 





A few drops of lemon juice in a glass 
of drinking water will kill any typhoid 
gerins that may be in the water, and make 
the drinker immune to typhoid fever. 





A sudden attack of nervousness can 
often be completely controlled by sim- 
ply plunging the hands into very warm 
water, allowing the water to reach the 
elbows, and holding them immersed for 
several minutes. 





Sunshine and sanitation go hand in 
hand. 

A dry atmosphere and sunshine are 
great germ destroyers. 





Always keep a bottle of hydrogen per- 
oxide in the house. It is a good disin- 
fectant in case of cuts or wounds and 
if used on the teeth will keep the mouth 
and the teeth in good condition. 


Her reply is that there is nothing that 
can be done. 

Then I say, how unwise to make such 
a remark. Surely in almost every case 
of physical disability something can be 
done if taken in time. Most people delay 
in getting treatment for physical disor- 
ders. Probably cancers are the worst of 
all human afflictions, but if taken in time, 
when the swelling first appears, when it 
may not be larger than a pea, it may be 
removed without the slightest difficulty 
or with no danger of reappearance of 
cancer in other parts of the body. But 
usually these first indications of disorder 


are so insignificant they are treated with | 
disdain. Nothing is done until the swell-; 
ing has become greatly enlarged and a} 
i At this | 
later date it may be impossible to remove | 


matter of great inconvenience. 


the cancer without endangering life or 
the expectation of its appearance on other 
parts of the body. 


Carlisle was a noted thinker and phil- 
osopher and said many wise things very 


harshly. He once remarked that there | 


were 40,000,000 people in Great Britain, 
mostly fools. Thus was a bitter reproach 
for mankind and not at all true, taken in a 
serious sense, and yet when we come to 
consider the idiosyncrasies of the human 
race we will find there are many unwise 


people who prove themselves inconsid-, 


erate and needing counsel, but many peo- 
ple willnot becounseled. Ihave in mind 
an aged lady who was going into a decline 
in health without any serious disability 
or organic trouble. tried to persuade 
this lady to take immediate steps for re- 
trieving her vitality, for conserving her 


' strength, for toning up her system, but 


without avail, thus she continued to de- 
cline in strength and finally reached a 
condition where she could not resist the 
inroads of those bacteria which are ever 
ready to consume the human body when 




















Insect stings or bites, which are preva- 
lent at this time of the year, are painful, 
and the consequences unsightly. The 
best treatment is to dab the spot with 
diluted ammonia. If this is not at hand, 
use a strong solution of ordinary washing 
soda, or apply the blue bag. Never rub 
or scratch the place. 





The whole grape—pulp, seeds and 
skin, chewed fine and swallowed—is said 
by a reputable medical authority to be 
an excellent means of curing constipation. 
More than this, the seeds and skins, which 
are usually discarded, contain the greater 
portion of the nutritive elements of the 
grape. 





The Proper Way of Mounting Stairs. 


The proper way of going upstairs is 
to plant a foot firmly and make the mus- 
cles between the sole of your foot and 
your hips do all the lifting. Your mus- 
cles at waist, shoulders, and neck have 
nothing to do with your going upstairs. 
Leg muscles are very strong when they 
have regular exercise. You will often 
find yourself bending forward and hurry- 
ing with shoulders and head till you arrive 
at the top out of breath and panting. 
That is the sort of stair climbing that 
Wears & woman out. 

The greatest thing in life is doing 
things for others. But if we are going 
to do the most for others we must keep 
fit ourselves. No woman can do her best 
va orm who forgets to take care of 
erself, 





—_—_—_ 
Getting Deaf and Nothing Doing. 
By C. A. Green. 


A relative of mine seems to becoming 
slightly deaf. I have found difficulty in 
getting her to concede that such is the 
act. urge her to take immediate steps, 
telling her what a serious inconvenience 
\t is for a person to be hard of hearing. 

Her reply is that she has but little 
trouble at present. ‘ 

. ‘But your trouble will probably con- 
tinue pl increase until you may lose your 
earing entirely. 


Ing Why not consult a 
Specialist?”’ 





it is greatly weakened, and she perished. 

How often we hear the doctor exclaim 
on examining a patient. “Why did you 
not come to me sooner? It is now too 
late. If you had consulted with me a 
year ago I could have saved your life.”’ 
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Shampoo Mixture. 

Put over the fire two ounces of pure 
toilet soap and one pint of rain water. 
Stir until soap is melted. Beat the yolk 
of one egg and the juice of one lemon to- 
gether and pour soap and water over it. 
Stir with egg beater until nearly cold, 
then bottle. Keeps indefinitely and is 
excellent for the hair. 
Oo 
Girl Student gt Cornell Lives Twenty 

Weeks on Ten Dollars. 

Ithaca, N. Y. ‘The record in low cost 
of living which a Cornell freshman set by 
living on 85 cents a week last winter, has 
been broken by Clara S. Loewus, of 
Towanda, Pa., who claims to have lived 








at the rate of fifty cents-a week for her! 


food for the last twenty weeks. 


She is a student of the violin at the | 


Ithaca conservatory. Her daily menu 
is a cup of tea, two slices of bread with 
peanut butter and a cup of cocoa for 
breakfast, one boiled potato with dairy 
butter and two slices of bread with peanut 
butter for dinner. As an occasional treat 
she has had a few tomatoes and occasion- 
ally an egg but all within the $10 limit for 
twenty weeks. 

Miss Loewus is five feet tall and weighs 
115 pounds and is in the best of health 
despite hér restricted fare. She won a 
scholarship in the conservatory, and 
although she might have received assist- 
ance from her parents she has preferred to 
educate herself without any help. 


——_o—_"__- 
Free Cherry Pie for All. 

The first ‘‘cherry pie’’ festival on record 
was given at Manzanola, Colo. The town 
was filled with visitors and every visitor 
was given his fill of cherry pie without 
charge. 

The festival was’ given ostensibly in 
celebration of the opening of the new 
Santa Fe depot. But its real object was 


to call attention to the fact that Manzan-| 
ola expects to become the center of the) 


heer: cherry growing district in the 
nited States. 


} 
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Our Special Subscription Service 
| Will Save You Time and Money. 


We offer you this Special 
Service to save you trouble 
and expense in getting the 
papers you need. Prompt 
attention and accuracy is 
our motto. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 











Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 } 
Youth’s Companion, I yr................... 2.00 f 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. $1.00 
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New York Tribune Farmer, l yr. ........... 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, lyr... :.............05.055. * .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, l yr........................ 50 
Vegetable Grower, lyr. ................... _ 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, l yr. ...................... 50 
McCall’s Magazine, l yr.................... _ 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, lyr. ...................... 50 
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this Special Service and save time and money. 
you special prices on any other publication. 


American Bee Journal, l yr..................... 
American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. ... 
Bee Keeper’s Review, l yr....................... 
ee eee ee eee 
pg oy | ee en ae 
Hoard’s Dairyman, I yr....... . 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, l yr. .................. 
Ladies’ World, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, lyr. ......................, 
Pe, BONWOO So . e ek. Ae cede ite 
Pictorial Review, lyr............ 
Practical Farmer, 1 yr. 
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Send your subscriptions to us and get the advantage of 


our prices. 


Send all orders to 


We can quote 
Send list for 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Loneliness of Eva Jane 


Written for Green’s Frui 


As Eva Jane hung the dishpan on the 
third hook beside the four-quart kettle, 
she gave a sweeping glance around the 
neat pantry. It was hardly necessary, 
however, for if any of the shining culinary 
utensils had, by any means, been moved 
out of its own particular place, it would 
eertainly have made the fact known in 
some way. Such a thing had never hap- 
pened, and could not have been endured 
without a protest. Her glance, however, 
was a fixed practice, and entirely elim- 
inated any question of methodical per- 
fection in the pantry. 

Finding everything satisfactory, she 
smoothed her white apron, picked up 
some work, and went out on the front 
poreh to sew, for Eva Jane was thrifty. 
There was still a little time before twi- 
light. Perhaps her sturdy, hard-working 


Make Money With Poultry 





AMERICAN POULTRY isa magazine devoted | 
entirely, to helping earnest men and women make a | 


financial success of poultry raising. Its staff of 
writers is composed entirely of those who have 


of pouitry farming, and who are glad to pass on the | 
results of their hard earned experience to AMERI- 
CAN POULTRY readers. 

There are many pit-falls in the path of the nov- 
ice which may be entirely avoided by those who 
will follow the teachings set forth in this maga- | 
zine. It fully explains how to make a start, how to 
construct houses, coops, and other devices, how to 
get a large egg yield, how to cure and prevent dis- 
ease, how to exhibit, how to get the top price for 
eggs, how to use incubators and hundreds of other 
points which everyone wishes to know. It explains 
the famous secret system through which poultry- 
men have become rich and afterwards sold for 
hundreds of dollars. 

_._ AMERICAN POULTRY isa large, handsomely 

illustrated, monthly journal, well printed on fine 

paper, and should be found on filein the home of 

every poultry lover. No beginner in the poultry | 
business should think of being without it. It will | 
save him many times the small subscription price. | 
The advanced poultryman will also find it of great 

value; the articles being varied in their scope. 

SPECIAL OFFER. The regular price 
of AMERICAN POULTRY is 50c per | 
year, butin order to introduce it to sev- 
eral thousand new readers, we will, for a 
short time, give a large 200 page poultry 
book, which is a complete guide in the} 


poultry business, absolutely free to every- | 


one sending 50c for a yearly subscription 
cr $1.00 for a three year subscription to 
AMERICAN POULTRY. A trial six 
months’ subscription (without book) will 
be sent for 25c. Never has so much been | 
offered for so small a sum. Advantage of | 
this offer should be taken at once. 


American Poultry 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


| 





Savoy Building, 
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poultry and produce great crops. 


net from five acres of straws 
net from two acres of rasp- 


net from two and a half 


This is better than grow- 


bushel, thirty bushels to 
the acre. 

Charles A. Green, ‘the 
man who, over thirty years 


t Grower by Faith Wells. 


ancestry was responsible for this thrift, 
although it may have been partly due to 
certain twinges of loneliness now and 
then, which busy hands and mind helped 
to overcome and forget. So Eva Jane 
sat in the rocker in the green coolness of 
the vine-covered porch, and sewed in- 


dustriously. 
“You look kind of lonely,’ 
a hearty voice from the gravel path. 


, 


She looked up quickly, and felt her face 
flushing as the big figure of John Bennett 


walked up the steps. 


“Why, John Bennett, how you scare a 
I—I wasn’t looking for you,” 


body! 
she gasped. 


“IT reckon not,”’ taking a seat on the 
“Seems as if I get hungry 
for a sight of vour face once in a while, 
I’m 
lonely, and it seems to me you are, too,” 
he added, looking out across the glowing 


upper step. 


Eva Jane, and I just have to come. 


| nasturtium bed. 


“You know what brings me! 


Jane,”’ 
turtiums to her face. 


Eva Jane leaned forward, bracing her 


elbows on the arms of her chair. 


“T can’t think it’s best, John. When 
father and mother lived, I wasn’t free, 
| and now I’m older, and so awful set in 
, “‘There’s no 
I don’t believe you 
I’ve told 
Why, it puts me 
all out of patience if the poker gets out 
of its place, and if I’d find the coal-scuttle 
on the wrong side of the stove, I really 


my ways.” She paused. 
living with me, John. 
could stand it, I really don’t. 
you so many times. 


don’t know what might happen.”’ 
John smiled. ‘I’d try to remember,”’ 
he replied humbly. 


‘“‘But think of the consequences if you 


didn’t.” 

“I'd be willing to risk it, Eva Jane. 
I can’t bear to think of you here alone,” 
he continued. 

“Yes, I kaow, it does seem lonely, but 
used to it. I’ve been thinking, 
John,” she added rather slowly, ‘“‘that you 
ought to give me up, and look for some 
other — somebody who would — who 
wouldn’t—.’’ 

“Don’t say it, Eva Jane! You know 
better! You know I’ll never look for 
anybody else.- You’re the only woman 
I'll ever marry, and you know 4t,’’ he 
said softly. “I’ve loved you ever since 
you were a little cherry-lipped girl walk- 
ing home from school with me, and it’s 
too late to stop now.” 

‘Maybe I’m wrong, John,’’ she ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘Maybe I’m wrong, but 


, 


Fruit and Poultry 
Pay Well Together 


The busy time for poultry is the easy time for fruit. 


plums and cherries in poultry yards help the 
Plant grape vines 
They give shade in 


uns and poultry houses. 
It pays. 


and bear paying crops in the fall. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 
where to plant, how to prune and spray, and how to 
make your fruit trees most productive. 


“ Mr. Green 
ed many orchardists, 


One of our subscribers 


that he got $596.91 


er one got $240.64 


er one got $490.66 


cherries. 


at at $1.00 per 


covered that fruit 
was the best and 








The January, 1913 
beok, “Brim Full” Number. 


instructive 


“How I Made the Old ’ 
Farm Pay.” It is worth many dollars to any fruit 


grower or farmer. 
work and its results. 


It is a story of Mr. Green’s actual 
YOU may follow its methods 


and teachings and make your place much more profit- 


Our Special Offer 


able. 


Send 


50 cents now and get GREEN’S FRUIT 


GROWER for twelve_months and Green's booklet, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.” 

* Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will send you 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 


six mont 


hs and Mr. Green’s famous book, ‘‘How I 


de the Farm Pay.”’ : 
“ . 10 cents to-day for three months trial sub- 


scription and get Mr. Green’s book, ‘‘How I Made 


the Old Farm Pay’’ free. #056 3 
Send your order to-day, as the subscription price 


must be advanced. 
SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


Dept. A. 





Rochester, N. Y. 


announced 


‘“‘I—I get along,” she replied, straight- 
ening the tidy on the back of the chair. 
ifs a 
long time since—some way, I can’t help 
made a practical, instead of a theoretical success | but think you'll change your mind, Eva, 
shifting his gaze from the nas- 





I can’t think so,’’ pinching the clematis 
vine with nervous fingers. 

After John Bennett left, Eva Jane leaned 
her head on the back of the chair, and 
thought it all over once more. Back 
to the day under the elm-tree by the gate; 
the day John had made her very happy; 
the day that stood out sharply against all 
other days to Eva Jane. He had stroked 
her shining hair, and patted her plump 
little hand. Now her hair was faded, 
and when she looked down to see the 
plump little hand, she found it thin and 
wrinkled, and much the worse for wear. 
After that day, her brother George had 
married and gone to a neighboring town, 
and for years after, she had stayed and 
cared for the father and mother. 

Now she was alone and free, but was it 
just fair to expect John to be satisfied 
with her faded hair, calloused hands, and 
old-fashioned ideas? Yes, he had grown 
older too, but time seemed to have touched 
him with a gentler hand, somehow. No 
special hardships had come into his life, 
no hard and cutting injustice had eaten 
into his heart. 

Eva Jane rolled her sewing up neatly, 
and put the chair in its proper place back 
against the wall, away from the possi- 
bility of wind or rain. The moon was 
just coming up over the elm-tree, and she 
waited to see the long silver streaks 
stretch across the nasturtium bed. 

“Maybe I’m wrong, John,’’ she re- 


peated. ‘‘Maybe I’m wrong. I’m con- 
siderably worked up, anyway,’ she 
admitted. 


Turning, she stooped to pick up a bit 
of paper from the upper step, and went 
into the house, shutting and locking the 
door carefully. 

Promptly at six the next morning she 
came downstairs. There was the bit of 
paper impudently lying on the otherwise 
immaculate center-table. On her way 
to the kitchen, the thought came that 
probably John had dropped it, and it 
might possibly be of some value. 

“Oh!” she gasped, holding it nearer the 
window. “I had almost forgotten that 
picture. And—and he was been carrying 
it with him ever since, like as not,’ her 
heart stirring at the thought of his con- 
stancy. Ske walked across the room, and 
critically noted the difference between 
the face in the picture, and the face in 
the looking-glass. Then, smiling grimly, 
she laid the picture away carefully, and 
went about her work. 

It was very foolish, no doubt,- but at 
nine o’clock Eva Jane found herself again 
looking at the girlish face on the bit of 
paper. 

“Hardly seems as if it could be really 
me,’’ she soliloquized, dreamily. 

‘What you looking at, Eva Jane?”’ 

Eva Jane jumped, dropping the picture 
into the drawer. ‘‘Why Mary, how you 
startled me! Where did you come from, 
anyway?” 

“Well, I hadn’t anything special on 
hand today, and I told George if the 
horse wasn’t busy, I’d drive over and 
chirk you up a bit.” | 

“JT — I’m — glad you did, Mary.”’ It 
vas hard for Eva Jane to utter a false- 
hood without stumbling. 

Little by little her sister-in-law ap- 
proached the real object of her visit. 

“You must be awful lonesome,’’ she 
finally risked.’ 

“T’m used to it,’? was Eva Jane’s non- 
committal reply. It appeared to her 
that her friends were overworking their 
interest in her lonely condition. 

“It don’t seem right,’’ Mary continued. 

“If I’m satisfied, other people ought to 
be,”’ replied Eva Jane, with a laugh in- 
tended to soften the words a little. 

“Well, I don’t know as to that. Even 
if you are satisfied, it ain’t just the 
thing, especially when you have a brother 
so fond of you,’”’ said Mary, decidedly. 

Eva Jane looked up sharply. This 
sudden interest was somewhat upsetting. 

“T don’t see as George is to blame.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he’s not to blame, but he 
feels it awfully. He can’t sleep worrying 
over you.” 

“Gracious, he musn’t be so foolish! 
I’m not the least bit afraid. Anyway, 
what can I do?” 

‘‘We — we — I don’t suppose it’s likely 


| vou and John Bennett will ever—I don’t 


hear of him coming here any more. Of 
course, there was a time when he wanted 
you to—marry him; at least they say so.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ returned Eva Jane shortly. 

“But now it’s been so long—he—you— 
likely you’ve given it up.” 

“Likely.” 

Mary cleared her throat for a further 
dash. ‘‘George and I would be willing 
to come over from Platteville and move 
in with you. George thinks it’s the best 
thing. e’s studied it all over a good 
many times lately. Of course,’’ she went 
on hurriedly, ‘‘it would be quite a trial 
for us in some ways, but we feel as though 
we ought to—you stayed with the old 
folks so long.”’ 

Eva Jane always expected something 
irritating when Mary came over from 
Platteville, but this was extraordinary. 
It was a sort of climax to all of her other 
visits, and Eva Jane. was more than irri- 








tated. She was exasperated. Worse even 
than that, she was scared, badly’scared. 
Many a distressing proposition from 
George and Mary she had faced, but for 
this blow she was not prepared. 

“‘I—get along.’’ She remembered she 
had said this before. ‘I couldn’t have 
George and you put to such trcuble, 
Perhaps I could get someone to stay” with 
me,’’ she said desperately. 

“George is set on coming,’ persisted 
Mary. ‘He thinks it’s the only way, 
Of course, father left you the property, 
but George says it’s an awful charge for 
a woman to look after taxes, repairs, and 
such things, and he could—.”’ 

Eva Jane found her voice. ‘‘I’ye 
looked’ after things here a good many 
years without help from George,’’ she 
announced, looking Mary full in.the face, 
‘and I guess I can do it awhile longer, 
Tell him not to lie awake any more,” 
she added, rising. 

Mary looked toward the door. Eva 
Jane seemed to have closed the subject, 
but her visitor had one more word to say, 

“T must be going,’ she remarked, 
“You can think about it, and George 
will be over next week, and fix up the 
papers. He’ll know just how to go ahead, 
It’s the best thing for you, Eva Jane, 
and we hope you'll see it that way. As 
I say, it’s quite a sacrifice for us, but you 
deserve some—some compensation for 
taking care of the old folks.” 

Eva Jane’s eyes snapped as she watched 
Mary pick her way across the road, climb 
into the buggy, and drive off. 

“Eva Jane,” she said aloud to herself 
‘‘vou’ve surely got a problem on your 
hands this time. Whatever will you do? 
Compensation, Eva Jane, compensation! 
Understand?” she snapped. 

Mary’s visit, with its appalling pos- 
sibilities, had stirred her calm and order- 
loving nature into a whirlpool of con- 
flicting emotions. Something must be 
done. 

She wheeled suddenly and made a 
straight line for the kitchen. Picking up 
the coal-scuttle, she carried it to the 
opposite side of the stove, and set it down 
deliberately. The poker she dropped to 
the floor, and the broom she turned wrong 
end up. With a little desperate kick a 
corner of the rug was folded over, and a 
foot-rest turned bottom side upward. 

“There, now!’’ she exclaimed, sitting 
down and compelling herself to gaze on 
the chaotic conditions. ‘‘I’ll see if I can 
stand it without a fit.” 

When John Bennett stopped in that 
evening, Eva Jane was sitting with the 
bit of paper in her hand, waiting. She 
handed it to him with a smile on her face. 

“T think, John, I think,—I’m wrong,” 
she stammered weakly. 

“T don’t understand,” he began, be- 
wildered. 

She led him to the kitchen: ‘‘See the 
coal-scuttle, the poker, the broom, all 
a little out of place, and I’ve stood it all 
the afternoon without a single convulsion. 
Perhaps you could—we could— get along 
all right. It’s possible I might, in time, 
you know, be able to keep from scolding, 
even if you hung the towel on the door- 
knob, or moved a chair a little to one 
side.’’ 

“You really mean you’ve changed your 
mind, Eva Jane?” he asked, joyously, 
bewildered. 

“J—] think I have,’’ smiling into his 
delighted face. 

John Bennett took the little wrinkled 
hand in his, and Eva Jane’s head was 
drawn against a big, broad shoulder. 
He kissed her faded hair and thin cheeks. 

“T thought you would, dear little woman. 
I always thought you would. But say, 
Eva Jane, we better finish up the matter 
right away—vou might change your mind 
again,’’ in mock horror. 

Eva Jane laughed. ‘Yes, there’s no 
telling what notion I might take.” 

“Well, I'll see to that: We’ll be mar- 
ried tomorrow morning,” he announced. 

Just after the ceremony, Eva Jane 
turned to her husband. , 

“John, I want a notice of our marriage 
sent to the Platteville Times. It'll be 
such a pleasant surprise for George and 
Mary.” 

















Playing Hookey. 
Willie—Catch a yet? 
Johnny—Naw. never “catch” any- 

thing till I git home. 
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FRUIT FOR 


I sometimes hear farmers say their 
time is all needed for their farm work, 
and they prefer to buy their fruit, says 
The National Stockman and Farmer. 
The fact is that farmers who do not grow 
fruit generally do without it. The house- 
keepe: Who has to get more than 1,000 
meals m a year without plenty of fresh 
fruit in its season has a difficult problem 
to study up appetizing meals every day. 
With an abundance of strawberries and 
all the small and large fruits that can be 
quickly prepared when fresh for sauce 
or desserts, the plainest food is eaten 
with a relish. Money can buy nothing 
so good as home-made brown bread with 
good butter, and a large dish of a sweet 
variety of strawberries that have been 
left on the plants until fully ripe, or bread 
and butter and Spitzenberg apples baked 
with sugar. : 

The fruit question is one of saving the 
housekeeper’s time, one of economy, 
since plain foods are palatable when eaten 
with luscious fruits, and one of health 
and efficiency. A strong body and clear 
head enables one to succeed. Good ripe 
fruit eaten with meals aids digestion be- 
cause the good taste of the fruit excites 
the digestive organs so they do their work 
better. Regular fruit eaters escape dis- 
eases that large eaters of animal foods 
often have in middle or old age. 

Those who desire the best fruits will 

fnd much difficulty in buying them. 
Commercial growers generally plant vari- 
eties that are most easily grown and are 
the largest yielders. Those who buy the 
Glen Mary or similar strawberries, picked 
partly green, know not hing about the real 
strawberry aS one can grow it on his own 
lace. 
Tiven if one could buy good fruit it 
would be very expensive to keep the 
table supplied all the year, and most 
farmers would go without rather than 
pay the bill. : 

Most farmers have the equipment for 
caring for the fruit garden and family 
orchard. The same teams and tools used 
in doing the farm work are at hand for 
preparing the soil for fruit and cultiva- 
ting them, and usually when cultivating 
farm crops. the time required to cultivate 
afew rows of small fruits will hardly be 
noticed in the season’s work. 

It is very essential to success that one 
starts right in establishing the fruit 
garden. He will get good results sooner 
by taking time to propagate some small 
fruit plants on his own place, as straw- 
berries and cane fruits. I would buy 
strawberries and raspberries in 50 or 100 
lots, and plant them in good soil, and 
grow plants. My experience has taught 
me that if I set plants directly from the 
nursery, even with the best of care, there 
will be many vacancies. These vacan- 
cies are likely to be weed patches and the 
fruit garden very unsatisfactory. Plants 
one raises on his place can be taken u 
in a favorable time, with a little soil ad- 
hering to the roots, and when rightly 
transplanted every one should live and 
grow with but little check. One-year-old 
trees can be purchased for about half the 
price of older trees, and these can be set 
in nursery rows and cultivated for two 
or three years. They will get well ac- 
climated and hardened, and when trans- 
planted to the orchard, freshly dug, will 
grow right along. 

The best information about. varieties 
to plant can generally be obtained from 
some successful fruit grower in your own 
locality. The State Experiment Sta- 
tions and Agricultural Colleges send lists 
of desirable fruits if asked for. Do not 
hesitate to make use of the state institu- 
tions when information is wanted; and 
don’t forget your agricultural paper. 
There is no good reason for lack of know]- 
edge concerning best varieties, methods of 
culture, protection from insect pests, etc. 

When planting for home use one should 
choose varieties of the highest quality, 
that can be grown with some success 1n 
his locality. There are sufficient small 
fruits and tree fruits of good quality that 
are fairly productive and hardy, but don’t 
plant a poorer apple than Northern Spy, 
& poorer pear than the Bartlett, or a 
poorer strawberry than the Wm. Belt. 

It generally works out that if a farmer 
Starts to grow fruit in large supply for 
family use, he generally has a surplus that 
sells readily for the- local markets, his 
heighbors come to him to buy plants, 
and he finds it is the most profitable 
business he has for the time and money 
invested. He often comes to love fruit 
culture, 





ee 
Happiness. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Nellie E. Van Vleck. 
“Happiness,” it is said, ‘comes from 
Within, not from without.’’ To a certain 
extent, this is true. One with a cheerful 
Isposition is able to look through the 
dark clouds, and discern the sunshine 
beyond; while a melancholy nature sees 


HOME USE 


only the dense atmosphere, and forgets. 


that blue sky remains anywhere. ‘On 
the other hand, a sunny heart is made 
miserable by some outside influence, 
over which it has not the least control; 
and a sad spirit is gladened by a cheerful 
environment. 

“Every man,” says Goethe, ‘‘ought to 
begin with himself, and make his own 
happiness first, from which the happiness 
of the whole world would at last unques- 
tionably follow.” Perhaps the best way 
to be happy is to make somebody else 
so. If everyone. would make one other 
person happy, in a short time, this would 
be a happy world. 

Health is a boon to happiness. ‘‘Life’’ 
says Longfellow, ‘‘without health is a 
burden, with health is a joy and glad- 
ness.’’ Cheerfulness and fun during meals 
are an aid to digestion, and contribute 
greatly to good health; for ‘‘amerry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” 

Shelley said: “I desire money, be- 
cause I think I know the worth of it.” 
Money rightly used does much toward our 
happiness, both in brightening our own 


lives by making us comfortable, and in }j, 


bringing pleasure because we have pro- 
vided for someone less favored than our- 
selves, thus carrying-happiness to another. 

Happiness depends too, on our making 
a good choice of our companions. If 
our friends are badly chosen, they will 
pull us down; if well, they will lift us up. 
Bacon says: ‘‘There is no man that im- 
parteth his joys to a friend, but he joyeth 
the more; and no man that imparteth his 
griefs to a friend, but he grieveth the 
less.’ 

Flowers add to our happiness by mak- 
ing this world a beautiful place to live 
in. ‘‘Flowers,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘seem in- 
tended for the solace of ordinary hu- 
manity.”’ 

Music does its share to make us happy. 
Plato says: ‘‘Music gives a soul to the 
universe, wings to the mind, flight to the 
imagination, a charm to.sadness, gaity 
and life to everything.” 

For many, books do more than any- 
thing else, except friends, to promote 
their happiness. ‘‘Comfort and consola- 
tion, refreshment and happiness,’”’ we 
are told, ‘‘may be found in his library 
by anyone who shall bring the golden key 
that unlocks its silent door.” 


“Oh! for a book and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in doare or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering over- 

head 

Or the streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 
Both of the nerve and olde; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde.”’ 


“To watch the corn grow, or the blos- 
soms set; to draw hard breath over plow- 
share or spade; to read, to think, to love, 
to pray.’”’ these, says Ruskin, “‘are the 
things that make men happy.” 

A pure, sweet, noble, useful life brings 
happiness as nothing else can by shedding 
joy and sunshine and gladness wherever 
that life is lived. 





—_— 

No man is so fortunate as he who is 
deeply busy with work for which he is 
a 8 J fitted. Idleness, no less than the 
slavish grind of unwelcome toil, is a rare 
promotor of discontent. It affords op- 
portunity for the consideration of one’s 
lot and this has ever been fatal to happi- 
ness. He who hasso much agreeable labor 
that he can hardly accomplish each day’s 
allotment will find that year succeeds 
year with a pleasant regularity and that 
he is as nearly content as one of his race 
may hope to become. He will discover 
that old age approaches almost unob- 
served, and he may even hope to be favor- 
ed with the considerable privilege of 
dying in the harness.—Willard Denman. 


oj 








The National Department of Agri-| 


culture some time ago sent our several 
thousand letters of inquiry to farmers 
all over the country asking which of the 
general sources of information and as- 
sistance was considered most useful. 
The replies showed the following pref- 
ence percentages: Agricultural press 
40.3; Experiment Station bulletins 6.3; 
farmers’ institutes, 3.6. These figures 
are not surprising—at least not to us. 
There was one surprise in the data col- 
lected. Of the total number of farmers 
questioned—covering the whole coun- 
try—43.7 per cent. confessed that they 
did not regularly read any agricultural 
literature of any kind. 

No wonder we hear so much about 
farming not paying. It don’t—and can’t 
—for some folks. 

———9——— 

“Where are you going?”? 

. “To get some water, sor,’? answered 
at. 

‘What, in those trousers?” 

“‘No, sor, in the pail.” 








Learning Farming by Mail. 

The spirit in which many city people 
enter this intricate and difficult occupa- 
tion is well suggested by the following 
ingenuous letter recently addressed to the 
Secretary of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, says The Outlook. It 
reads: 

Mr. Secretary: 

Dear Sir—I would like to know if you 
have on hand illustrated pamphlets on 
farming. Having lived in New York City, 
my parents are going to buy a farm up 
New York State; but, knowing nothing 
about farming, J was advised to write to 
you for a few pointers on stockraising and 
the taking care of the different fruit-bear- 
ing trees, etc. 

oping you will oblige, and to hear from 
you s9on, Yours respectfully, 


These people had probably read some 
illustrated articles on the joys of farm life. 
The Secretary replied in part: 

Your letter leads me to doubt the wis- 
dom of your anticipated change. You ask 
for ‘‘a few pointers on stock-raising and 
the taking care of different fruit-bearing 
trees, etc.,’’ as though it were possible in 
a letter tomake a farmer out of acity man. 
For your own good I wish to say that many 
years of experience on a farm are required 
efore a person gathers the ‘“‘few pointers”’ 
necessary for success. We have a college 
course extending over four years covering 
the elements for success. The popular 
discussion of the opportunities in farming 
as pcesented in some of the current maga- 
zine articles is very misleading. There are 
big opportunities in farming for persons 
who are properly prepared for the work. 
There is practically no opportunity for the 
man who is not adapted to farm work. 
A great many persons are being caught in 
the present back-to-the-land movement 
who are making a serious mistake. 
O-—-_--—- 

Mt. Holly Springs., Pa. 

Mr. C. A. Green, Dear Sir:—I am a 
subscriber and reader of your valuable 
publication and think it one of the 
best periodicals for anyone interested 
in poultry or trucking or farming. 
In fact it is an all-around paper, and 
anyone reading it carefully all 
through cannot help but be benefited 
as it touches so many subjects that 
tend tomake us better citizens, better 
farmers, better poultrymen, and ele- 
vate us spiritually. I am especially 
interested in your ‘‘Walks and Taiks”’ 
with readers and the poultry depart- 
ment. Yours truly, John J. Weaver. 








Utility of Fruit Thinning. 


The cost of thinning is of minor im- 
portance as compared with the results 
obtained. At the Colorado Experiment 
Station it was found that an average of 
750 apples per hour were thinned from 
the tree, making 7,500 apples for a day 
of ten hours. Allowing $2 per day for a 
man’s wages the cost of thinning a bear- 
ing tree was 64 cents. The thinning 
should be done as soon after the ‘‘June 
drop’’ as possible, for experiments show 
that it is much better for a tree and re- 
maining apples. lt has also been demon- 
strated that thinning is much more easily 
done with an instrument than by hand. 

In summarizing the work that has been 
done at the various State experiment 
stations, C. C. Vincent, associate pro- 
fessor of horticulture at the Idaho sta- 
tion, draws these conclusions: 

That thinning pays in money returns 
the first year. 

The earlier the thinning can be done 
the better will be the returns. 

The best results-are obtained by leav- 
ing the apples from nine to ten inches 
apart. 

The systematic and annual uniform 
thinning does much toward securing an 
annual crop. 





O-—--— 
Insulation of Cement Floors. 

Cement is but another name for stone, 
hence is both cold and damp unless insu- 
lated, which is both economical and 
easily done. It is not one of our dis- 
coveries, but was the creation of H. E. 
Cook, now dean of the Agricultural 
School at Canton, N. Y., who used it in 
his dairy barn at Denmark, N. Y., at 
least fifteen years ago, says Stockman and 
Farm. Use the ordinary materials for 
the foundation, crushed or broken stone, 
or coal cinders up to within two to four 
inches of the desired height of the floor. 
On top of this put an inch or more of sand 
and cement, 1 to 8, enough to fill’ the 
spaces and leave a smooth surface. Then 
cover surface with two-ply tarred paper. 
On top of this put from one to three inches 
of finely crushed stone or gravel, sand and 
cement in proportions of 5-2-1 and you 
will have a dry, warm floor for poultry 
house, pig pen, granary, barn or dairy 
or horse stable. The thickness of the 
top coat depends upon the animals kept 
—poultry one inch, cattle and horses 
three inches. This is not an experiment. 
Many floors are so insulated. We shall 
use this method in our new dairy barn 
floor.— LowELL RovpesusH, Clermont 
County, Ohio. 





Germozone T'wice-a-Week 


Chickens, feeding from the floor or ground, are especially liable to sickness from impure, musty 
Or spoiled food and drink. They are also subject to easy infection of the mucous lining of mouth, 


passages, eyes, throat, crop and bowels. 


nasal 
purity of the water and also of the food taken before or after. 


Germozone, given in the drinking water, insures 


It regulates the bowels, giving those 
EALTH, - 


slatey colored droppings, tipped with white, that every old poultryman knows means H a 
Then, too, for ROUP, CANKER, COLDS, SORE HEAD, SWELLED HEAD, CHICKEN 
POX, etc., Germozone is a ready remedy, easily used and very effective. 


Don’t put off using Germozone until your birds become sick. It’s easy to keep a healthy hen 


healthy, but it’s harder to cure and still harder to get her to Sy again, 
ree, 


Learn the “‘Lee way.” 


** Lee’s Poultry Book ” and ‘‘ Pointers for the Amateur ” are both 
Germozone may now be bought at most every town; over 10,000 dealers in the United States, 


50c per bottle. Sample mailed free for 10c. Made 


only by 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska, or Los Angeles, California 














Extraheavy 
Steel disks 
orged 


sharp 









Have You Any Bush or Bog Land? 


If you have any bush or bog fields, or parts of 
fields, lying out as waste land, or if you have any tough 
sod that you want tothoroughly chop up, or 
if you have any other 
disking that here- 
tofore you consider- 
ed impossible, put the 
Busu AND Boc Prow on the job, You will beas- 
tonished at what this big, strong, heavy plow or 
disk willdotoit. Let us tell you more about this 
tool. Write teday for catalogand B. & B, circular. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 
Makers of the originalCLA RK double action harrows 


Cutaway 


865 Main St. Higganum, Conn. 











Cushions 


NO SLACK BARRELS 
NO BRUISED FRUIT 


When these 
paper head-linings are used. 


( sheets furnished to cover crates and boxes. 
Proof Corrugated Apple Box is a winner. 


inexpensive corrugated 
Standard 
discs 16% inches in diameter. Special sizes if required. Corrugated 


TheH & D Frost- 


Write for circular. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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NOTES FROM THE FRUITMAN AND 
GARDENER. 


What Shall We Do With Gooseberries? 


When there is a full crop the small fruit 
grower is in a quandry about disposing of 
his crop. If strawberries are plentiful, 
there is but little call for gooseberries for 
immediate use. Most house keepers will 
can a few quarts for winter, but in case of 
isolated growers far from market the crop 
is often wasted. This should not be and 
the condition does not exist in places where 
the canning industry is started. This 
business has increased enormously within 
the few last years and is found to yield a 
good profit to the grower as well as to the 
canner. There is a good market and a 
growing market for the product of the 
eannery. In sections convenient fruit 
men are planting the gooseberry by the 
acre. 





Grape Juice. 

The methods used in the Welch factories 
are as follows: 

The best grapes obtainable are run 
through a machine which rattles them off 
the stems and breaks the skins. In this 
condition they are dropped into the steam 
jacketed cauldrons, where they are heated 
almost to the boiling point, from these 
cauldrons they are hurried hot to the 
hydraulic presses that extract the last 
drop of juice and also rich velvety lining 
of theskin. Still hot they are corked tight 
in 5 gallon glass demijohn’s and placed in 
the cellar. 

Before final bottling this juice is re- 
heated and bottled hot. No sugar is ever 
used and no alcohol can form because the 
juice is always hot while exposed to the 
air. 








If You're a Good Orchardist 
Plant Extra Good Trees 


Tf it’s worth while in your orchard toplant trees 





that have a future of plenty and profit, plant 
Harrison trees. In our favored natural tree soil 


d climate, trees develop wonderful roots, big 
‘om, poctock health and unbounded vitality. 
They are acclimated everywhere, 


Budded From Bearing Orchards 


That’s one reason Harrisons’ trees bear so early, 
heavily, surely! Our 1914 qonere’ catalogue, just 
out, tells all about it; sent free. Get it sure! bre he 
How and Why of Shade Trees and Evergreens”’ sent 

ree. ‘How to Grow and Market Fruit” mailed 
postpaid for 50 cents, rebated on the first $5 order. 

Our experts will euaner your uestions g 
about fruit-growing. me to rlin G 
if you can, but write TODAY for 
the books and tell us your plant- 
ing ambitions. 
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When to Pick Fruit. 

At first thought you will say “any 
fool knows enough to pick fruit.” But 
not so, it takes a wise man to know 
— when to pick fruit, and have it in the 

est condition for market. You must 
calculate very nicely according to the dis- 
tance of your market the time taken to 
make your fruit in a just right shape and 
if you overestimate the fruit will be green 
and hard when the package is opened if 
you underestimate it will be rotting. 

The explanation of so many rotting 
peaches and pears on the fruit stands is 
that the picking was too long delayed, and 
the time plus that required for placing it 
in market was too long. And then again 
when fruit which is often seen sour, hard, 
unusuable was picked too soon, a miscal- 
culation. 

Do you not see that a man who grows 
fruit must be alert, have knowledge and 
reasoning powers. He must know fruits 
and weather conditions and be able to 
adjust his operations to both and the dis- 
tance of the market which he must reach. 
If you would make your fruit pay, study, 
plan, reason, consider. 

And there are other facts to regard, 
relating to the character of the fruit itself 
which the wise man must keep in mind. 
Very often it pays well to pick the early 
apples before they are ripe, the market will 
take them for cooking purposes, and the 
quicker they are sold the better. Because 
every one is hungry for the first apple pies 
and sauce. So, though the seeds are still 
white, and the fruit uncolored pick and 
sell. You will get more cash for it now 
than later. But do not pick winter apples 
until ripe. There is nothing gained by 
haste here, let them color up naturally. 

Pears should always be picked while 
still hard, they mellow up after storing, 
but if allowed to mellow upon the tree, 
they will rot in storage very promptly. 
Peaches must also be picked for market 
before fully ripe. While they are still hard 
the color will be right and then you must 
grab them. If fully ripened upon the tree 
they will only bear cartage to the supper 
table. 

One beauty of plums is this, they can 
be picked greener than any other fruit. 
If they have reached their natural size 
you may gather and ship at will for they 
will color up, and have as good a flavor as 
if left upon the tree to mature. 

But with grapes it is just the contrary, 
to be good they must mature upon the vine. 
Never gather until they have the right 
taste. Selling grapes as soon as they were 
colored has time and again ruined the 
demand for grapes, made people believe 
that they did not care forthem. Every 
time the grower does that, he is grabbing 
at a nickle and throwing away a dollar. 





How to Make Trees Bear Fruit. 

J. H. Hale, of Connecticut Says. In 
regard to root pruning I will tell you how 
I got on to that trick some years ago. I 











“Sure-Opener” 








Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 





See How It Works 











table, meat and fish cans; 


“*Mason”’ or other glass jars. 


get tops off gasolene or kerosene 
broken glass or china jars. Saves 
Always ready. 





G38 The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 












toughest -tin, and will remove the 
screw top. 
get out of order. 
and the “SURE-OPENER” 
_GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





HE “‘SURE-OPENER”’ will cut an opening from 

two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 
paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 


The cutter is always sharp. 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 


Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER-—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green's Fruit Grower 
will 




















cans. No more 
time and temper. 
The 







slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like ajack— 
a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 







You do not have to call a man - 
when you have the “Sure-Opener’’ 


Nothing to 






tightest sticking 







come back to you by return mail. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK» 








Cultivating the Elderberry 


The farmers of the Sugarloaf Valley, 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, have addeq 
another crop to the already long list of 
commercial farm products. They ara 
engaging in elderberry culture. 

The Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger”’ reports that 
the elderberry grows wild in great pro. 
fusion in this valley. One farmer, a few 
years ago, found a market in Hazelton 
and nearby towns for a crop of twenty 
bushels of elderberries. Now the entire 
valley is enthused over the prospects of 
profits from the culture of the eldertverry, 
A dozen farmers have put down hundreds 
of tiny elderberry plants, while many of 
the wild bushes have been trimmed. 

The elderberry is noted for its medicinal 
properties, and can be made into wine, 
jelly, and a butter that is most delicious, 
and these products find a ready sale. The 
elderberry blossom is purchased by drug- 
gists, one merchant having an order for 
the shipment of 1000 pounds of it to 2 New 
York drug firm. 


had two Yellow Bellflower trees in a very 
rich, fertile spot, that were growing very 
rapidly, reaching some 16 or 18 years of 
age, and had never fruited to amount to 
anything. We were obliged, in digging a 
ditch to drain a swamp, to go within six 
feet of those trees and cut down twelve 
feet; so we cut off all the roots on one side 
of those trees. It was done in mid-summer 
—July or early August; I imagine early 
August, but it doesn’t matter particularly. 
Those trees bloomed freely the next sum- 
mer, the first time they had ever bloomed 
freely, they bore a tremendous crop of 
apples. They never made much or any 
more tree growth but have always been 
fruitful and that shock to those trees gave 
me an idea that shocking to a greater or 
less extent was a good thing for apple trees 
that were growing rapidly and not fruiting. 
I have since had vigorous growing trees 
at 8, 10, 12 years of age that were making 
trees and not fruit, and I have tried a 
rougher plan of putting in a very big four- 
horse plough and breaking up the land 
away deeper than we usually plough, 
putting in a heavy subsoil plough and, of 
course, breaking ‘and tearing the roots 
and no doubt injuring them. Unquestion- 
ably roots ought not to be pruned that 
way, but in every instance it has checked 
tree growth and stimulated great fruit- 
fulness; and that is the way I worked it. 
I. feel that it injures the tree; I know 
that it weakens the tree; I am quite 
confident that the tree won’t live as long; 
but what I want apple trees for, is for ap- 
ples, and not for growth and beauty of 
wood. And so from several experiments 
of that kind I am satisfied that this plan 
will check the tree growth and will stimu- 
late early fruitfulness. Therefore, I say 
crowd the growth of the tree early, and 
grow trees just as fast as you can grow 
them, by early summer and spring culti- 
vation not by fall growth and when you 
get them to the size you want break up the 
roots in that way or some other in mid- 
summer. 

Then again, I have practiced a good deal 
of summer pruning with my peaches. I 
feed the peaches pretty liberally and grow 
them pretty fast and get the wood so big 
and heavy when they are three or four- 
year-old trees that I have tried summer 
pruning with them. I have gone right in 
and thinned out a great many of the sur- 
plus short entirely in July where from 
three to five feet in length—thinned out 
perhaps half a dozen from around: inner 
part of tree; and then I have taken the 
others and cut them off from one and one- 
half to two feet, and I have taken others 
and gone in a little earlier, along in June, 
and thinned out the surplus branches and 
punched off the others to stop an upward 
growth, and I have shocked those trees so 
they have never grown to as big size as 
trees not so pruned. They get right into 
the game of peaches; that is what I am 
playing with them for, and they get right 
into the game and give me what I am after. 
That has led me to try the same in summer 
pruning on-six-, seven- or éight-year-old 
apples, and wherever I have pruned them 
heavily stopped their growth in summer, 
I have at once stimulated fruitfulness of 
the tree and alsochecked tree growth. Now 
for the beauty of the tree, anideal great big 
apple tree, I am all wrong, but for a tree 
down where I want it, one that will bear 
apples and be of a size I can handle, for 
the trees and its fruit, that is what I get 
by summer pruning. 

Just one caution with reference to sum- 
mer pruning, that is, it is not a general 
practice, like spring pruning, for all trees, 
but is only for trees that are growing very 
vigorously. Whole orchards of apples on 
the Pacific coast have been ruined by sum- 
mer pruning. Trees which are growing 
very vigorously can be ehecked and thrown 
into fruit. by summer pruning; but if trees 
are not growing fast you are likely enough 
to seriously injure them. So one has to 
use great judgment. 





Spa 
Making Currants Produce. 

A small fruit grower writes the ‘‘Home 
and Farm:” - 

Since learning how to make currant and 
gooseberry bushes produce, we have not 
failed of good crops. The way is simple; 
try it before the bushes begin to leaf. You 
have only to take a pint of salt to the same 
measure of soft soap and dissolve in ten 
gallons of water, with which sprinkle the 
bushes. If you would increase the size 
of the berries—and who wouldn’t?—put 
ashes, coal or wood, about the roots of the 
bushes. 








0 
Making Vinegar. 

The length of time that it takes to make 
good vinegar is the result of much failure 
as people become too impatient and place 
the product on the market before it is 
ready. This acetic acid change can be 
hastened if one is careful to introduce the 
‘‘mother”’ and will watch the temperature 
carefully, says Fruit and Produce Distri- 
butor. Never add ‘‘mother’”’ before the 
alcoholic fermentation is completed. As 
soon as the alcoholic stage is completed 
it will be well to draw off the liquid in new 
barrels, filling the barrel half full of the 
liquid and adding to each barrel about 
one-fourth of old vinegar and ‘‘mother” 
is also added. ‘Mother’ can be produced 
in large quantities by- mixing in an un- 
covered wooden pail with one half old 
cider and one half vinegar and in a few 
days a gelatinous coating will appear. 
The ‘‘mother’”’ should not be stirred or 
broken. 

In large vinegar factories generators 
are used with which to hasten the process 
of manufacture. These generators are 
casks about six feet in diameter and six 
to twelve feet high. They are filled with 
beachwood shavings and then soaked in 
vinegar. The cider is allowed to trickle 
over the shavings at a temperature of 
about 95 degrees. In a few days the opera- 
tion is completed. The ‘product from 
generators is apt to be more uniform but 
is apt to be inferior in aroma and flavor. 
With the slower method a more delicate 
flavor is obtained. 

—————_-0-—-~ 
Oldest Grove of Apple Trees. 

The oldest bearing apple trees in Amer- 
ica, the famous grove on the eastern slope 
of the Menzano mountains in New Mexico, 
said to have. been planted by Franciscan 
monks in the seventeenth century, which 
still brings its yearly crop to fruition, is 
described by H. B. Hening in the Inter- 
mountain Fruit Journal. 

No more ideal site could have been 
chosen for an orchard had the priests 
searched the whole West. Nature had pro- 
vided a thoroughly efficient irrigation 
system, with an unfailing water supply. 
The Indians spared the apple trees, and 
time, the protecting mountains, and the 
wonderful climate of the region have dealt 
kindly with them. 3 

When we visited the trees in August 
every one was laden with fruit. Since 
that time the fruit has ripened and much 
of it has been marketed oe the villagers 
in the towns along the railroad. The 
mature apple is of medium size, a light 
yellow and of delightful flavor. The ap- 
ples are knotty and imperfectly formed, 
but are entirely free from worms. 

When the Manzano colony was estab- 
lished a little more than a century ag0 
these trees were bearing just as they are 
at present. That they had stood, mature 
trees, for more than a century before that 
time there is little ground for doubt. 
With care there is no question but that 
they would continue to bear for a century 
to come. 








0 
Benefit of Leguminous Crops. 

Hellriegel and Willfarth, two German 
scientists, were the first to discover that 
the beneficial effect upon the soil of grow- 
ing leguminous crops was intimately 
associated with the development of nod- 
ules or enlargements on the roots of the 
plants, through which nitrogen was 
gathered from the air in the soil around 
them says Farmer’s Guide. That the de- 
velopment of the nodules and the assimila- 
tion of nitrogen were directly due to 
bacteria, was later established. In experi- 
menting upon the subject, it was found 
that the bacteria could be transferred to 
soils and legumes not possessing them by 
means of soil from the field where they 
were observed to exist, and by means of 
pure cultures of the bacteria themselves 
prepared in the laboratory. This transfer 
of bacteria was called inoculation. Pro- 
fessor Wiancko, of Purdue station says 
that inoculation is needed only where the 
particular bacteria are not already present 
in the soil, and that when once properly 
inoculated, soil will retain the bacteria 
even though the particular legume upon. 
which they flourish be omitted from the 
rotation for several years. 


—_—_0- 
Sturgis, Ky., June 19, 1913. 


men:—We think it hardly necessary 
for us to tell you what we think 0 
Green’s Fruit Grower, as the fact of 
our renewing for four years. in ad- 
vance, pretty well indicates to you 
what we think of it. Yours respect 
fully, Tom E. Hopewell, Box 76. 
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Securing a Wife for a Widower. 
Since I am happily married I have held 
that marriage is one of the greatest 
blessings conferred upon mankind. The 
founding of a home is of great benefit not 
only to individuals but to the nation. 
There can be no great, strong nation 
without happy homes. -<— 

It has occurred to me that the church 
might accomplish much good by institut- 
ing new methods of bringing desirable 
young people together with the idea of 
marriage. I have promulgated this idea 
through past years in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 
up by a noted clergyman who has success- 
fully inaugurated social features connec- 
ted with his church, tending to bring 
young people together, thus leading to 
opportunity for marriage. ‘ 

Since I was many years in looking for a 
wife, I know how difficult it.is for a young 
man to find a suitable partner. I have 
sympathy for people who desire to estab- 
lish a home of their own. 
Green’s Fruit Grower in different per 
of the country, -having learned of my 
sympathetic feelings along this line, have 
written me asking my aid in securing a 
life partner. 

—_—_— OC" 

A subscriber living on the Hudson river 
wrote me years ago that his wife had long 
been dead, that he had a large family of 
young children, that in addition to- his 
farm work was compelled to do the house- 
work. He wanted a wife and asked me 
to help him secure one. A short time 
after this a cultured lady, living not 
twelve miles from this widower, wrote 
me that she had depended upon her father 
to manage her farm while she added to her 
revenue by taking summer boarders. Her 
father had died and she remarked that 
she would marry if she had a good oppor- 
tunity, as she Mabe the management of 
the farm and the boarding house was too 
much for her, 

These two letters were to me irresistible 
It occurred to me that I might be helpful 
in bringing these two people together, 
thus I wrote the lady, telling her of the 
widower, saying that I knew nothing 
about him, but explaining the situation, 
calling her attention to the fact that she 
should investigate for herself and learn 
whether he was worthy. Then I wrote to 
the widower a similar letter, telling him 
as far as I knew this was a lady of culture 
and refinement, but that I did not know 
her personally and that he should investi- 
gate for himself. Both parties did in- 
vestigate and finally they were married. 
This was during the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo, N. Y. 

One day I received a letter stating that 
the bride and groom, whom I had brought 
together, were to visit the Exposition at 
Buffalo and would pass through Rochester 
on the New York Central Railroad at a 
certain hour, and that if agreeable to me 
they would be glad to meet me at the 
station. I hastened to meet the train at 
the moment named and soon it came 
rolling in with the happy pair, whose 
romantic experience was owing wholly 
to my intercessions. 

[had no trouble in discovering the bride 
and groom upon the car. The man was 
intelligent and pleasing in appearance, 
apparently about forty years old. The 
bride was about the same age, a tall, 
beautiful, blonde lady, giving every 
evidence of refinement. They seemed to 
be as happy as newly married people can 
possibly be. 

It was some years before I heard again 
from this couple. Trouble had arisen 
between them. I have not heard that 
they separated, but I was made to feel 
that while my intentions were of the best, 
the enterprise was something of a failure. 

I spent considerable time and some 
Money in postage on an extended corre- 
spondence in bringing these people to- 
gether, but in the end scarcely received 
any thanks. The lady seemed to be more 
‘ppreciative than the widower. This ex- 
perience dampened my ardor. 

Oe 

A Bachelor Searching for a Wife. 
Some years later a bachelor, fifty years 
old, from Maryland, wrote me that he was 
achurch member of long standing, a man 
of high character, worth $20,000, asking 
fT could aid him in getting a wife. It so 
appened that a friend of mine knew this 
gentlenan and reported that he was 
Worthy of confidence and esteem. My 
sympathies were aroused and I decided to 
Owhat I could for this bachelor. My ex- 
Perience was such that I shall never again 
attempt to do similar work for an old 
bachelor, Tt seems to me that any man 
Who has reached the age of fifty years 
Without having found a wife, or estab- 
lished a real home of his own, is abso- 
utely without hope. There is something 
«king in such a man in most instances, 





Recently this has been taken. 


Subscribers of . 





although I will concede that there are 
exceptions to all rules. Such a man must 
be over critical, must expect to receive 
far more than he gives. He must have a 
tendency to selfishness and have a self- 
centered mind. It cannot be possible that 
this man has lived fifty years without 
finding a person suitable to be his wife. 
The probabilities are that he has met 
scores of girls who were superior to him in 
every respect, therefore he must be lack- 
ing in appreciation. I feel like claiming 
that we can scarcely find a rural church 
or a city church or a village church in 
which there are not a number of attractive 
girls worthy of confidence and love and 
capable of making almost any man happy. 

I entered with spirit into the attempt to 
find a wife partner for this bachelor. 
will not explain how I did it, but I made 
the announcement and in response re- 
ceived fifty or more letters from young 
women in various parts of the country, 
stating that they were interested in the 
reports of this bachelor and were willing 
to correspond with him and to exchange 
photdégraphs with a view to matrimony. 
These letters I forwarded to the bachelor, 
in every instance paying postage out of 
my own pocket. I heard nothing more 
from this bachelor until at the end of a 
year or more, I wrete him and asked if 
my services had been successful, and he 
replied they had not, and yet I know 
positively, that there were among these 
fifty or more lady correspondents many 
splendid young ‘women who would have 
made this man an excellent wife. 

on 


























Ingenious Device. 


Dear Mr. Green:—I have a horse that 
has a habit of rooting the greater part of 
his grain out of his feed box with the first 
mouthful and then swinging his head to 
one side with each mouthful and dropping 
considerable of the remainder. In this 
way he wasted a good many dollars’ worth 
of feed until my brother built a sort of 
shield on his feed box, which effectually 
prevented both the rooting and slobber- 


ing. 

f thought perhaps some of your readers 
‘might be glad to know of this means of 
saving grain in these times of high prices, 
and I enclose a rough sketch of the feed 
box and shield. 

The little strips ‘‘a’’. prevented the 
rooting, but he still wasted some grain 
by slobbering so the strips ‘‘b’’ were 
added. I think ‘‘b’’ could be in a vertical 
position just as well, but in this case it 
was slanted so as not to interfere with 
an opening above the box.—K. M. W. 
oo 

Harvesting Onions. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

J.S. Underwood. 

When onions have fully matured, then 
is the time to harvest them to insure the 
best keeping qualities. To allow the 
bulbs to remain in the ground after the 
tops become dry or fall down is a mis- 
take. The bulbs have completed their 
growth when the tops begin to fade, 
which is soon followed by their falling 
to the ground. In the event of wet, warm 
weather, a second growth of the bulbs 
*s very certain to result which greatly 
impairs their keeping qualities. 

ome growers hasten the ripening of 
the onions by rolling the field to break 
down the green tops. This is not a good 
thing to do. The bulbs must mature as 
nature intended, otherwise decay is quite 
sure to attack them, regardless of careful 
handling and proper storage. When m 
onions are ripe and firm I lift them wit 
an attachment which is provided for the 
purpose on my cultivator. A wood-tooth 
hand rake is used to separate them from 
the earth and they are pulled into wind- 
rows where they are allowed to remain 
in the sun until the bulbs have thoroughly 
cured. The time required to cure depends 
to a great extent on the condition of the 
weather. 

When the tops become crisp, the roots 
dry, and the bulbs firm, they are gath- 
ered into crates and stored in a well-ven- 
tilated building where they are protected 
from rain and frosts: Where crates are 
not at hand, the onions should be spread | 
rather thinly on a floor where they can 
be moved about occasionally to keep them 
from heating, which is sure to result with 





iles and allowed to thus remain without 

eing stirred. 

In my experience in growing onions, 
I find that they must be handled as care- 
fully as apples, otherwise they will bruise 
and soon begin to decay. They must be 
thoroughly cured in the sun and stored in 
a dry, cool room where neither frost nor 
moisture will have a chance to injure 
their quality. The keeping properties of 
onions will be ruined by frost if they hap- 
pen to be so exposed while out of the 
ground in the field. In removing the tops, 
which must not be done until the bulbs 
have thoroughly cured, about an inch of 
the top should be left on each bulb as 
the onions keep better than when closely 
clipped. 





o-— 
The Origin of the Wild Goose 


Plum. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. Geer. 


It is said that the Wild Goose Plum is 
a native of Tennessee, and so it is, but its 
origin is a tale worth telling. It was 
not always in Tennessee. This splendid 
plum was brought south in November of 
long ago. Geese were alighting in the 
wheat field of a farmer in Maury County, 
and he went out one cold, frosty morning 
with his trusty double-barrelled shot gun, 
with which he succeeded in bagging a fine 
large goose. In dressing her, two plum 
seeds of some unknown variety were 
found among other sorts of undigested 
food. They were cared for and planted, 


and from them came two thrifty little 
trees that were covered with sweet- 
smelling white flowers, when they had 
reached the maturity of a very few years. 

It is a large, red plum, sweet, meaty 
and juicy, and very easy to grow. In 
Tennessee it is the most popular and the 
most marketable plum of all. Whence 
came it? Where did the wild goose find 
the plums, the seeds of which it conveyed 
to a distant, a fairer and a more favor- 
able land. It came from the North—the 
far-away North. How long had it con- 
tained those seeds? How far had it 
brought them? This is where romance 
and utility meet,—one of: the secrets 
locked up and unsearchable. 
Oo-— 

Kentland, Ind., June 23, 1913. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Dear 
Sirs:—I have been a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower about twenty- 
five years and I think it is the best 
Horticultural Magazine I have ever 
read. Somehow it is the magazine 
that is different from all the rest. 
The Editor is so kind and obliging in 
answering ail questions and puts a 
certain personality in his answers 
that I find in no other publication I 
know of. Though I have never seen 
him, yet I feel as if I were personally 
acquainted with him and I certainly 
appreciate the good he is doing to the 
entire country. Yours truly, Allen 
W. Kenoyer, R. 2. 
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The Barber Asphalt Pavi 





New York 





Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
San Francisco 





THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


gives lasting protection to all your buildings, : 

The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 

This makes them proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 
It is the economical roofing for every building on the farm. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth 
surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 


Company Philadelphia 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


)} How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


Both for the Price of One 


END today and get the whole 

story of How Mr. Green Made 
the Old Farm Pay. 
ful story. 

It tells Mr. Green’s personal ex- 
perience with a worn-out farm 
and how he made it pay Big Profits 
while the orchards were growing. 

Send only fifty cents for the 
whole story and Green’s Fruit 
Grower every month for a whole 
year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Or send a dollar for thé book and 
Green’s Fruit Grower for three 
years. 








and Mr. Green’s Book 








It is a wonder- 














Lest you forget, do it now. 
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Lightning Never Damaged a 
Building Roofed with 


Kanneberg 


Steel Shingles 
**We Pay the Freight’’ 


Many buildings are burned by lightning, 
but never one protected by Kanneberg 
Steel Shingles. They are weather-proof, 





heat and cold-proof, perfectly embossed 
and make a handsome as well as the most 
economical roof you can buy. 


You can lay them quicker than wood 
shingles and they last longcr, look better 
all the time, and cost nothing for repairs. 
They do not rot, curl, crack nor fall off 
like wood or slate. Many Kanneberg roofs 
are still in service after 15 or 20 years. Our 
patent lock joint is absolutely water-tight 
and allows for expansion; nail heads are 
protected from the weather. We supply 
special nails, free. 

Kanneberg Shingles are full 28 gauge 
steel, galvanized or painted. and come 
singly, eight to a sheet, or in clusters on 
one sheet 5 ft.x2ft. Every shingle is 
backed by a money-back guaranty to 
measure up to sample. 

showing designs, 


Send for Catalog sizes and styles 


of shingles and corrugated roofing and 
siding. Get samples of our shingles and 
our low prices before you buy any roofing. 
Give size of roof; this may lower cost. 
We pay the freight and sell direct to you, 
saving you middleman’s profit. 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co. 
Established 1886 
80 Douglas Street Canton, Ohio 
+ Easy To Put On 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best youcan afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per Year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to youeach year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL GOMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.00. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Ideal Fruit 
Picking Bag 


MA4DE of heavy weight 
duck and so arranged 
as to equalize the load on 
both shoulders. 

The openings are ar- 
ranged so both hands can 
be used in picking and 
the draw string is ar- 
ranged so the fruit can 
be let out at the bottom 

. in emptying the bag. 

The bag can be let down to the bottom of the 
barrel before opening the draw string, thus not 
bruising the fruit. . 

This is the best and handiest arrangement for 
picking fruit that has ever been offered. A trial 
will convince the most skeptical. 


Sample Postpaid, $1 Agents Wanted 


BARKER MFG. CO. 


35 Ambrose Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















“MONARCH” wierated 
Cider Press @ 


will net more money 
for you than any other 
investment you can 
make. 10bbi. to 400 bbl. 
perday. Also makers 
of apple buttercookers, 
evaporators, etc. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 111, York, Pa. 









Running Water 
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Making a New Orchard Out of a 
Fifty Year Old One. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by John E. Taylor 
On the farm of J. W. Manson in Pitts- 
field, Maine, is an orchard that is now 50 
years old and until six years ago had been 
neglected and given up as useless. The 
trees were dying and hardly enough fruit 
was produced from them to pay for the 
bothering. There are 1,500 of these trees 
in the orchard and after six years of work 
| upon the orchard in a systematic manner, 
|all of the trees have been made to bear 
|and twice as much fruit as ever before. 
| That a tree has great vitality though it 
has been left for years without care and 
may be revived and become useful and 
| fruit-bearing for a great many more years 
| is being shown by Mr. Manson in this old 
| orchard. 
| Mr. Manson is a prominent lawyer and 
owns this farm as an investment. When 
|he bought the farm the old trees were 
crowded with limbs, dying ones had been 
eft year after year, rough bark had been 
| left upon the trunks, grass had grown up 
| continually around the foot of the trees, 
| and the previous owner had admitted that 
the trees had best be cut down. 
| Mr. Manson however decided that he 
| would try some restorative methods upon 
the trees. So he employed Chas. Smith, 
who had had experience in a nursery, 
and also at a State Experiment Station 
| to come and work on the trees for a while. 
| The first thing that Mr. Smith did, was 
| to trim out the dead branches and scrape 
the bark on the trees. Then he plowed 
| the ground between the trees and kept the 
ground thoroughly cultivated the first 
|year. The result of the first years’ work 
|on the old trees was so very noticeable 
that Mr. Manson decided to keep on with 





good form, and free from scabs and worms. 
Itisalso much juicier. The quantity has 
also increased greatly for practically all 
of the trees are now producing twice as 
many apples as they were the first year 
after the work was begun on them. Last 
year Mr. Manson sent a barrel of his ap- 
ples from the old orchard to the Boston 
Fruit Exhibition, and won one of the first 
prizes. Mr. Smith’s opinion is that while 
there are so many poor apples in the 
market it is because the orchards have 
been without proper care. 

Orcharding to Mr. Manson has been 
a matter of real business. His other 
branches of farming are also treated in 
a business like manner. He keeps a herd 
of 24 cattle besides other stock, and cuts 
about 100 tons of hay each year. His 
farm has one of the finest sets of buildings 
in the county. Much of Mr. Manson’s 
leisure time in the summer is spent at a 
bungalow which he has built on one of 
the sightly spots of the farm. 

0 
‘‘Pedigreed’’ Nursery Stock. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
U. P. Hendrick, Geneva Exp. Station 

“Tt takes three generations to make a 
gentleman, after which a man may record 
his pedigree with some pride. ‘‘Breed is 
more than feed,’’ is pretty well recognized 
with all domesticated animals, and a 
horse, a cow, a pig, or a dog is largely 
valued in accordance with its pedigree. 
As far back as 1862, Hallet, an English- 
man, offered pedigreed wheat for sale, 
bred, as he says, ‘“‘upon the same prin- 
ciple of repeated selection which has 
produced our pure races of animals.” 
‘‘Pedigreed”’ seeds, so-called, at least, of 
plaats are now very common. A geneal- 























Model barn on farm alluded to by John E. Taylor on this page. 


the work, He has now had Mr. Smith 
for six years. 
| The good work was continued by very 
|thorough method of cleaning out the 
| cracked places in the oldtrees. Mr.Smith 
| cleaned out the dead matter in the cracked 
| places, and carbonized them. Into the 
injured places he put a mixture of blue 
| vitriol consisting of two ounces of this 
to a quart of water. This was to kill 
Lone the germs and a few days later he 
painted the places with: white lead. On 
|girdled trees he used another method, 
grafting live branches across the girdled 
|spaces. By these various processes, Mr. 
fees has saved all of the old trees and 
they are now bearing after years of idle- 
ness. The marked change in this respect 
is shown from the fact that when Mr. 
Smith took charge of the orchard, only 
|ahout 100 trees were bearing while now 
|practically all are producing apples. 
The varieties of apples grown on Mr. 
Manson’s farm are the Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Stark, Tolman Sweeting and Early 
Transparent. The Northern Spies and 
Greenings were set in vacant spaces in 
the old orchard where trees had been 
dead for years and also used as grafts for 
the old orchard. Mr. Smith preferred 
the Greening above all other varieties, be- 
cause it usually has a good market and is 
a good keeper. 

Beside the work on the old trees, Mr. 
Smith has set out a new orchard of about 
/400 trees which is now about five years 

old. This has begun to come into bearing 
and he expects that when it is 10 years 
| old, each tree will be producing a barrel 
|of apples. The cost of the orchard thus 
|far has been about $1 per tree. This 
| orchard was set out on rocky land which 
|was cultivated the first year and after 
| that every two years. Mr. Smith makes 
it a practice to plow as near as he can to 
the trees and then to take a pick and clean 
out the sods between them. The second 
year dressing was pet around the trees 
and the next year phosphate. Twice each 
year the orchard is sprayed with a mixture 
| of bordeaux, lime, blue vitriol and paris 
|green. If the orchard is sprayed the 
| first year it does not have to be sprayed 
so much thereafter. 
| The improvement in the quality of the 
| apples since Mr. Manson bought this farm 
and began treating the old trees is very 





| marked. All of the fruit now is clean, of 





ogical tree, well kept, may tell as much 
about the past of a plant grown from seed 
as the pedigree of an animal tells of its 
ancestry and the record may possibly 
have as much value in one case as the 
other. But it is now suggested, and the 
attempt is being made, to attach import- 
ance, as in the case of men, animals, and 
seeds, to the pedigrees of generations of 
plants produced vegetatively—from buds, 
scions, cuttings and off-shoots of plants. 
Thus it is claimed that varieties which 
have had their origin from one seed—as 
tree, bush and vine, fruits, ornamentals, 
many florist’s crops, sugar cane, bananas 
and the like, and which are afterwards 
propagated from parts, should have their 
lineage set forth before they find a place 
in the plantations of up-to-date planters. 

To show the position held by those who 
believe that plants grown from parts of 
plants should be passed through the 
sieve of selection we make the following 
quotations from three horticultural auth- 
orities in the experiment stations of the 
country: 

First scientist :—‘‘We know that no two 
trees in any orchard are alike, either in 
the amount of fruit which they bear or 
in their vigor and habit of growth. Some 
are uniformly productive, and some are 
uniformly unproductive. We know, too, 
that scions or buds tend to reproduce the 
characters of the tree from which they 
‘are taken. Why should a fruit grower 
take scions from a tree which he knows 
to be unprofitable? The indiscriminate 
cutting ef scions is too clumsy and in- 
exact a practice for these days, and we 
are trying to introduce scientific methods 
into our farming.” 

Second scientist:—‘‘The pedigree idea 
rests upon the most important principle 
of plant breeding—that of selection. If 
all other plants are being improved by 
selection, and the improvements are 
handed down to their offspring, why not 
the fruit grower’s plants?” 

“Third scientist :—‘‘My plan would be 
for a nursery to go ahead and have pedi- 
greed trees of their own selections, which 
are known to produce good crops of highly 
colored fruit, marketable sizes, good 
quality, right straight along.” 

The following less modest claims from 
two of the many nurseries now offering 
‘‘nedigreed’’ stock for sale give indica- 
tions of what we shall come to in the way 


—— 


of advertising should ‘‘pedigreed”’ stock 
become the vogue :— 

First nurseryman:—‘“‘My_ system of 
pedigreeing known fruitage prepoteney 
is revolutionizing the orchard, industry 
and making fortunes in fruit growing 
sure and certain. Why gamble with trees 
grown from scions cut from trees which 
have never borne profitably? We are 
the only nursery in the world which grows 
certain pedigreed parentage exclusively 
—by which method we can give you the 
actual blood record of every tree sold 


you. 
“ Under the head of ‘‘Trees of Certified 
Pedigree’’ we have this from the second 
nurseryman :— 

“Tt is a decided advantage to planters 
to secure Nursery Stock propagated from 
the finest prize winning trees in the West, 
Quality and Pedigree certified under 
affidavit.”’ 

Here, now, is a matter of tremendous 
importance to fruit-growers and nursery. 
men. If varieties of fruits can be im. 
proved by the selection of buds, scions 
and cuttings in propagation, the sooner 
and the more radically we change the 
present practices in nurseries the better 
for all who ‘grow fruit. On the other 
hand if the men who insist that such se- 
lection of propagating wood must be 
made are wrong, it is most unjust to taboo 
nurserymen who do not practice selection 
of buds from bearing trees and cannot 
tell what the ancestry of their stock is 
other than that it is true to name. 
Nothing Gained by Pedigree Trees.etc, 

My own belief is that there is nothing 
to gain, absolutely nothing, of real gain 
even though there be a scintilla of truth 
in the claims of those who would have 
nursery stock sold with a ‘‘pedigree.” 
I believe that we should be doing great 
injustice to nurserymen, and indirectly 
therefore to fruit-growing, should we 
require them, as the writers quoted rec- 
ommend, to take buds or grafts only from 
the bearing trees which seem to be su- 
perior to others of their kind. Further- 
more, I believe that a fruit-grower can 
spend his time to better advantage than 
in attempting to breed up astock of fruit 
trees by bud-selection. 

At the very outset it must be pointed 
out that the seeming analogy between 
plants propagated from buds and scions 
— vegetatively —and those grown from 
seeds—sexually—has given a false sim- 
plicity to the facts and has led many 
astray. Analogy is the most treacherous 
kind of reasoning. We have here a case 
in which the similarity of properties is 
suggestive but the two things are wholly 
different upon close analysis. In the case 
of seeds, as with animals, there is a com- 
bination of definite characters in the 
offspring from two parents. Since the 
combinations of characters handed down 
from parents to children are never the 
same there are wonderful opportunities 
for selection from litters of animals or 
from litters of seedlings. On the other 
hand, a bud, or a graft, a vegetative-part 
of any kind is literally a “‘chip of the old 
block” and while fruit-plants grown from 
buds may vary because of environment 
they do not often vary through heredity 
as we shall try to show. : 

Overwhelming objections, in my opii- 
ion, can be urged against ‘‘pedigreed” 
nursery stock from both the plant-breeders 
and the nurseryman’s standpoints, more 
especially the first. In the last ten years 
the whole aspect of plant-breeding has 
changed, in particulars which must be 
set forth. 

All here, must at least have heard of 
the work of Mendel and DeVries with 
planis and must know that old theories 
of breeding have been completely upset. 
Through these men and their followers 
we are being led to radically change our 
views of selection as a means of improy- 
ing plants. Selection has lost its relia- 
bility and as formerly practiced is held 
by many of the best students of breeding 
to be either a worthless, a very limited, 
or at best a very cumbersome method of 
improving plants. We are led to believe, 
I am tempted to say that we know that 
most of the differences so commonly seel 
in plants are not transmitted from parents 
to offspring and that therefore selection 
with them is of no avail. I have said 
that most of the differences are not trans 
mitted from parent to offspring leaving 
the inference that some are. There ale 
then two kinds of differences or of varla- 
tions and these must be described. 

. 0 
Spraying Trees. 

Prof. Bentley of the Tennessce stat 
board of entomology says of sprayié: 
“To spray a tree properly it is best 
begin at the topmost branch and spray 
down, doing one side of the tree at a time. 
Should a breeze Be blowing, take advant: 
age of the same and spray but one side 0 
the tree, going up one row and dow! 
another; when the breeze changes % 
becomes quiet complete the spraying ° 
the trees. Spraying should be disco? 
tinued when a strong wind is blowing 
likewise in cold, f reezing weather the W 
should not be applied.’ 
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ARE YOU GOING TO COLLEGE? 


Practical Suggestions to Young People by Ruth Van Deman, Daughter of 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Our Assistant Editor. 


Miss Van Deman 


Has Recently Completed a Course at Smith College, Mass. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


September and June have become 
months dedicated preeminently to 
thoughts of schools and colleges. One 
prings to our minds immediately pictures 
of children trooping back perhaps a bit 
unwillingly, to school and of college towns 
shaking off the lethargy of summer months 
while the other brings thoughts of the joy 
written on small faces the glorious ‘‘Last 
Day” of school, and of eloquent valedic- 
tories, caps and gowns and almost prover- 
bial ‘sweet girl graduate”? holding her 
diploma and looking a bit tearfully and 
mistfully into the future. September 
therefore is a highly appropriate time for 
4 discussion of the increasingly interest- 
ing topic which may be embodied in the 
question ‘‘Are you going to college?” 

Whenever this question is raised it 
brings into light two great classes of 
people, the pessimists, whom unfortun- 
ately we have with us always, and the 
optimists, whom we welcome eagerly in 
any circle. The pessimists say that this 
great talk of going to college that we hear 
discussed and rediscussed, especially by 
members of every high school graduating 
class, is just an indication of the taking 
up of another fad by ‘“‘Young America.” 
They say the sons and daughters of the 
rich go because it is the ‘‘proper’’ thing 
and the poor follow in order to be like the 
rich. Then they count off on their fingers 
with great gusto the millionaires, the 
senators and even the presidents, also the 
great women of this republic of ours who 
have never had a high school education 
tosay nothing of college. But fortunately 
the opinions of these people are more than 
offset by the optimists who say that this 
desire of boys and girls, young men and 
young women, call them what you will, 
isan element pointing toward the better- 
ment of our whole national and home life, 
that it is the surest mark of our true pro- 
gressiveness and must be fostered in 
every way possible. So these men and 
women have forthwith pledged their 
hearts and hands and often fortunes to 
building up universities and .colleges 
which have become famous the world 
over. These great schools have attracted 
to themselves men and women noted in 
every branch of learning, who act as in- 
structors and guides to the students who 
have come flocking: in greater numbers 
each succeeding year. 

In no more graphic way can the great 
change of public opinion in regard to 
education for women be shown (and it 
is of the college training for girls that I 
wish to speak particularly) than by look- 
ing back about seventy-five years to the 
pathetic figure of a little girl huddled 
against the door of a little New England 
village school house, listening with all 
her might and main tothe droning of reci- 
tations. Every afternoon she did this 
because the girls were not permitted to 
stay for the afternoon session! It was not 
deemed necessary for them to have-as 
much education as the boys! Perhaps 
the injustice of such an educational sys- 
tem lingered in her memory, and anyway 
years later she endowed and established 
a college for young women exclusively 
where they might obtain an education as 
broad and liberal in its culture as that 
offered in any similar one for men. Today 
pe college is the largest of its kind in the 
world, 

It is a far ery from the partiality shown 
the boys in that little village school to the 
opportunities offered to girls and women 
how for training in every branch of the 
arts and sciences. The difficulties of that 
little girl have long since ceased to be 
ours but the new era has brought with it 
perplexities galore of preparation and of 
picking and choosing the college and 
courses. The questions now on every 
hind are “Are you prepared to go to 
college? Are you going to college? 
Where are you going to college? What 
course are you going to take?’’ The 
questions are often asked at random with- 
out any realization of how difficult it has 
een to work out the answers; but I have 
een over the road, I know; and perhaps 
fome suggestions may help others just 
starting. 

First of all is the question of prepara- 


‘tion and to its lack of thoroughness many 


4 freshman can lay her woes. The best 
Pan for a girl is to decide as early as pos- 
sible in her preparatory course on the 
Particular aE sta she is aiming for, get 
the list. of entrance requirements of that 
Particular college and shape her high 
school course with that end in view. I 
ave known many girls to graduate from 
igh school with distinction and yet to 
eir regret and chagrin not be able to 

fiter college, because they had failed to 
Use foresight in selecting their high school 
lirses. y ve high school and prepara- 

oe granted the right 


tory schools have 








to certify pops to college, in other words 
the school takes full responsibility for 
their thorough preparation, if the pupils 
meet a certain standard in work, and they 
are allowed to sail securely over the treach- 
erous shoals of entrance examinations. 
This is only true of some colleges however 
for some still cling to the old custom and 
entrance is by examination only. There 
are few girls who make the mistake an 
uneducated but inexcusably rich man 
made when his daughter came to him and 
said, ‘Father, I want to go to college but 
I haven’t a certificate.’ ‘Go out and 
buy one then!’’ answered the father, for 
according to his precepts money could 
buy everything. These girls know tha 
certificates to college are not purchasable 
in the open market, but they do not 
realize that they must be planned and 
labored for consistently from the first 
year in high school. Take every possible 
scrap of knowledge that you can lay hands 
on to college with you and you will find 
it will work in to advantage some time 
during the four year’s and perhaps in 
most unexpected ways. This is my advice 
to those who are preparing to enter. 

Many girls have sworn allegiance to a 
particular college before they were through 
grammar school, more as a matter of 
sentiment than anything else, but have 
stuck to that choice and found it good. 
With others very slight circumstances 
have often determined their choice of a 
college, a chance meeting with some at- 
tractive college girl during her vacation, 
an article by the college president in some 
popular magazine, a book of views of the 
campus, the fame of the basket-ball team, 
or, as in my case knowing a young alumna 
fullof an enthusiasm and love for her Alma 
Mater so infectious that it captured me 
and I straightway wanted to be a student 
in that college. The more substantial 
reasons of location or some previous con- 
nection with the college through a mother 
or aunt are of course potent factors ip 
many cases. The choice of a college is 
important and we all have our preferences 
because of the delightful variety of tem- 
peraments given us, but even when the 
choice is most happily made the battle is 
only begun, for a girl benefits from her 
course in direct proportion to what she 
puts into it. There is now going on a great 
struggle for supremacy between the cul- 
tural and vocational colleges for women. 

Next month I wish to speak more fully 
about the two sides of this question, the 
benefits of a college education for different 
types of girls and the picturesque life in 
our colleges today. 

(Continued in our next issue.) 
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By-Products, Key to Successful Fruit 
Growing. 


By-products, it will be found, form the 

rofits of almost every manufacturing 

usiness. It will be impossible for pro- 
ducers to secure what their product is 
worth until they utilize every drop of their 
product. Like the packer who is said to 
utilize everything but the squeal of the 
pig, they shouldsee that everything in the 
fruit is used for some profitable purpose, 
says Hyman H. Cohen in Fruit and Pro- 
ducer Distributor. 

By-products of the fruit industry will be 
found to really be the bulk of the industry. 
What would the California peach, apple, 
cherry or other crops be were it not for the 
many canneries and evaporating plants 
within the confines of the Golden state. 
Canneries should be considered a portion 
of the fruit industry just as much as the 
aetual production itself. Evaporating 
plants should be utilized wherever it is 
possible to save a dollar’s worth of the 
fruit product—and that is almost every- 
where. 

The consumer would be benefited by the 
operation of canning and evaporating 
a and the producer would find his 

usiness placed upon a business basis he 





never before believed possible. He would |, 


have a steady and profitable market at all 
times for his product, instead of being 
forced to dump a portion of his crop each 
season when the flush of the production is 


on. 
It can be safely stated that at least 
$50,000,000 worth of fruits alone go to 
waste in the United States simply because 
of the lack of by-product facilities. Per- 
sonally I believe that twice this amount 
goes to waste almost every year. 
Hundreds of thousands of boxes of 
peaches either go to waste every season 
along the Pacific coast or are sold at a very 
low price simply because the fresh peach 
demand is supplied and there is no other 
method of consumption in general use. 
Millions of pounds of strawberries are 
wasted for the same reason. Apples that 
generally net the producer a loss when 
shipping to the fresh fruit market because 


of their poor quality, would result in a 
profit instead if there were sufficient by- 
product establishments to take care of 
them. The establishment of by-product 
factories cannot in any way be considered 
an expense. They areinvestments. They 
are a necessity and without them the pro- 
ducer is losing a good portion of the money 
to which he is rightly entitled. Failure to 
utilize the ordinary waste of the fruit 
crops will be on a line with refusing to 
longer take care of the by-products of the 
swine, the sheep or the cattle. 

One of the best features of the by-pro- 
duct business is that the production can 
be marketed over a long period of time. 
Unlike the fresh fruit product, it can be 
marketed in any season and is just as good 
six months or a year after manufacture as 
the day it was male. This means, there- 
fore, the elimination of practically all 
waste. 

It means that the average housewife 
would no longer work herself to death 
canning fruits because if by-product 
factories and canneries were more general 
the price would be lower and still leave a 
big margin for the producer as well as 
manufacturer. 

— ); ———— 


Selecting the Orchard Tree. 

The prospective fruit grower, if he 
wishes to plant one tree or one thousand, 
should first decide upon the fruit he desires 
or his commission man demands, and then 
learn something about the tree, selecting 
for it the best possible site and giving it 
the preliminary attention, such as properly 
setting it out, cultivating it, pruning it and 
spraying it. It is a waste of one’s time 
and money to select ever so choice a type 
of fruit and set it out ever so carefully if 
he does not know the right kind of tree to 
set out. By the right kind of tree I mean 


a tree which will do well under the prevail- 
ing climatic and soil conditions, a tree free 
from disease and insects and one to make 
a machine through which fruit will be 
produced, giving it the best care and 
attention. First and foremost, one should 
deal slowly with the ‘Tree agent’? who 
appears at your door and talks much in 
regard to the trees which he sells as being 
better than the other man’s, and one who 
will have a long list of specialties sold only 
by himself, trees which will not blight, 
etc. Isay, beware of that man. 

Trees should be purchased only from 
reliable salesmen, or better still direct 
from the nurserymen—those who have a 
reputation and who are desirous of retain- 
ing it.—Rural Life. 
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Value of a Ton of Manure. 

The Ohio experiment station has ob- 
tained an increased amount to $4.69 per 
ton from yard manure used at the rate of 
8 tons per acre in a 5-year-rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, clover and timothy; four 
tons being applied to corn and four tons 
to wheat, this return being the average for 
the third 5-year period; the average re- 
turn from the yard manure used in all 
tests in which rotation is practiced has 
been $2.97 per ton for the whole time. 


—_——_——_0--—_—_- 

The Delaware five-eighths peach basket 
is a thing of the past. The new Delaware 
fruit package law says the “standard 
peach basket shall hold one-half of a 
bushel.” 

—————-—-7----—_ 

Siloam Springs, Ark., Dec. 30, 1912. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Gentle- 
men:—I have a file of your valuabie 
papers and greatly appreciate same. 
Yours truly, H. E. Shean, Fairview 
Fruit Farm. 





One Dollar 


Is All It Now Costs to 


Have Your Seed-Grain 


Cleaned and Graded 
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Now that farmers everywhere 


erecleaning and om t’ 
Grain, the question is, 

it done best, easiest and chea 
Here’s my 1913 offer: 


heir Seed 
ow to get 
pest. 


Send me one dollar and I will 


Clean your Seed 
. Peas, I 
PLA 
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Then you'll havea“Chatham"to work 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 


if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 
ou to keep my “‘Chatham”’ unless it pleases you. 
f, after a 30-day test, you are not satisfied, return 
the machine at my expense and I will send back 
the dollar. 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 


After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious w grown in America. I know the 
section where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that a Grain Grader and Cleaner 
should have special equipment for the particular 
farming section to which it goes. For example, I 
send an entirely different equipment of screens, 
riddles and ga to Maine from what I send to 
n fact, there are scarcely 2 states in 
the U. 8. to which I send the same ipment. Thus 
you get the exact and proper outfit to handle the 
— and w seed that grow on your farm. 

‘ou don’t have to pay for a lot of extras for which 
you have no use. 


Extra Screens and Riddles Free 
In case you want more or different screens, just 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 
would I ask for extra screens and riddles, ¥ 
I also have a Free Service Department which 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture 
you sendin. If you’ve got some impurity in your 











MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The CHATHAM 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


in that cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
—~ 9 Write me. 


> 
Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 


My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans, corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy,etc. Takes cockle 
wila oats, tame oats and smut from 


buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
saerenlc grains, Takes out all dust, dir¢and 
r sic’ ns. Takes ou 
US 
e! m per hour. Gas power o 
=} running mill on earth. 
Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 
Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
= grad es Py _— a — or é a 
t TO} er mumber of grains in 
vat of every 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 





wheat; any mixture 


out of eve: 


ungra 
In two months I . 

4,000 machines with Corn-Sorting Attachm 
Try my Special Oorn-Sorting Attachment. Jt will 
increase your corn crop amazingly ! 

Postal Brings My New Book 

on Seed Selection. Every chapter is highly 
practical and dingly int ing. It shows 
, simple way to get rid of any weed on your 
iow to separate any mixture of grains—in 











ng 
or marketing. Send al today and _ receive _by 
next mail my new Book free. ‘Address Dept. 13, 
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JUST THINK OF IT 


ABarrel Spray Pump 
















for use, weight 40 Ibs........ 


Service Department 





With two 15 ft. lengths of hose, ready to use, 


With bronze ball valves and brass seats; the 
plunger is brass. 
mixture. The cylinder and discharge pipe are all 
brass. The air chamber is 30 inches in length, enab- 
ling the pump to throw a constant and elastic spray. 
It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily 
operated. The Mechanical Agitator stirs the'solution 
from the bottom, making it impossible for this pump 
to clog under any circumstances. 


Price, No. 6 complete, with Mechanical Agitator, two 15-ft. lengths of three-ply 
discharge hose and two nozzles for spraying two rows at one time, ready 
8-ft. Extension Pipe for higher ei ME +6 ihcwenacecoe 

NOTICE—We cannot fill orders for these when our present stock is exhausted. 

If you want one of these bargains order at once. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


all complete, for only $8.98 


Will handle hot, cold or any caustic 


oi vees ou SO 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















































































































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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be opened on four sides 
Guaran’ 2 — 


teed years 
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Road __ Test 
. 167,000 Phelps 
customers to date. Mail 
postal today for money 
saving offer. Address 
* H. ©. Phelps, Pres. 
he Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co- 









Wh 

free. Just send us measure of : 

n skeins—we’ll send wheels to fit. 
Put them to every test, for every kind of hauling; 
prove for yourself that they are ter, stronger, 

easier running than any wheels you ever used— 
End Predgery of yp Lifting 

wand Save 25% of the Draft 












free book and free trial offer; also s 


pecia. 
EMPERE MPG. 0.’ Box 64a Quincy, IL 
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OG FREE-DerT: 4 LA CRESCENT. MINN. See 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN,PUPF al THOROUGHPIN, 








BSORBINE 


x I \ TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 
Will tell you more if you write, 
Book 4 K free. ABSORBINE, 

the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 









Adventures of Judge Martin Olm- 
stead as a Soldier, as a Hunter 
in the Great West and as a 
Judge in the Supreme 
Court of Idaho. 


By Charles A. Green. 


“Do you remember Martin Olmstead, 
one of our old schoolmates of 1858 and 
60?’ 


“Yes, Martin was one of the boys in 
the village school of Rush, who was not 
distinguished there for any marked abil- 
ity in any line except that he was at home 
upon the platform and a good hand to 
recite heroic poetry. 

“Eight years after I had lost sight of 
Martin and had moved to Rochester, and 
one night took a moonlight excursion on 
Lake Ontario in a steamboat accompanied 
by a brass band in company with my niece 
and a former sweetheart. I was surprised 
to find Martin Olmstead on this boat. 
He was at that time a law student at 
Albany. After an absence of over forty 
years he finally turned up at Rochester 
on his way to the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Learning at which hotel he was 
stopping, I telephoned him and heard 
his voice saying, ‘How are you Charlie?’ 
The next day I called upon him at his 
hotel and will you give my conversation 
with him as nearly as possible from the 
brief notes which I took on that occasion.” 
_ Martin said that he lost several fortunes 
in Boston after completing his course in 
law in that city. He had marvelous ad- 
ventures as a soldier in the Civil War. 
He said that Morris R. Darrohn and other 
boys of the village wanted to go to the 
war but their people objected and he was 
the only one who made an early start, 
the others joining the army later. He 
was in the battle of Fair Oaks near Rich- 
mond, Va. Many of the Union forces 
were killed there and were buried in shal- 
low graves. | Near these graves barrels 
were sunken in the soil and as they filled 
with water that had seeped through the 
graves containing the decaying remains 
of human beings, the soldiers drank this 
contaminated water, thus many of them 
were taken sick with typhoid fever. 
Martin among others was lying almost 
helpless in camp when word came’ that 
they were being attacked by Confeder- 
ate forees and must run for their lives. 








Muscles or Ligaments. Enlarged Glands, Goitres, 
Wens, Cysts. Allays pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. anufactured only by 


M 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, mass. 


The sick men who could hardly stand 
attempted to flee. Many of them lay down 
to rest after a short distance and he saw 





Seasonable Supplies 


THE HOME EVAPORATOR 
tested arid approved. 


Thoroughly 
Latest, cheapest, bes 
any stove, dries any 





Send for circulars 
Evaporators, Parers, 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 
Latest and Best on the Market, for the 


Money. 
SPECIAL PRICE 
One Curb Family $14.00. 
SEND AT ONCE 
For Circular Describing Our Complete 
Line of Cider Mills. 
Do Not Delay. 


SENSIBLE FRUIT 
AND 
CIDER PRESS 


A well made and hand- 
some Press for making 
cider, wines, jellies, 
syrups, etc. i 

Made with special 
reference to strength, 
and guaranteed against breakage under any 
fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger 
and better than the old wooden press. It 
has double curbs. 

Price, four qt. curbs, weight, 30 Ibs., $3.50 
Price, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 lbs., $4.95 





rods at every other step. 
durability. 


ried in stock. 





Service Department 





e price his Drier is $6.00. 
"Gel Soaand Reduced oes - BARREL HEADER 
Only $4.75. Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
A BARGAIN PRICE, 


If ordered at once, Green’s apple 
parer, corer and slicer with the Home 
Evaporator, all for $5.50. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with tie 


It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 
uneven the ground may be. 


Price, 30 cents per foot, 6 {t., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. always car- 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 








t. Can be used on 
fruit. 
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with screw 
$1.25 





with lever 
98c 





describing larger 
etc. 








A model for strength, lightness and | 
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that they never rose again, therefore 
he determined not to stop in his flight 
though he had to summon every particle 
of energy he had in order to keep moving 
and upon his feet. He finally escaped 
and spent several months in the hospital. 

On one occasion he and nine other sol- 
diers had found a slight protection be- 
neath which they attempted to conceal 
themselves and continue fighting. All of 
his companions but three lay dead on the 
ground about him, and these three were 
seriously wounded, expecting death every 
moment. But they did not fear death. 
They even welcomed death for they were 
suffering pangs of hunger and thirst and 
pains from severe wounds. He said that 
he felt like a man at the theatre waiting 
for the curtain to go up and reveal eter- 
nity. He was looking for the raising of 
the curtain which would usher him into 
the other world with no fear or anxiety 
about the future. 

While most of his comrades have died 
since the war he is in hopes of meeting 
a few who were his companions in the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

HIS ADVENTURES AS ALAWYERAND JUDGE. 

Judge Olmstead says that after being 
elected Judge of the -Supreme*Court of 
Idaho, whence he had moved after his 
experience in Boston, he had jurisdiction 
over 21,500 square miles of territory. 
He was called upon often to defend and 
to preside as judge in cases of murder. 
There were frequent killings among the 
cowboys, miners and other rough charac- 
ters in those days. In deciding cases at 
law where it was his duty to condemn 
many rough men to death by hanging or 
shooting he exposed himself to the bullets 
of the assassin. 

On one occasion when he was making 
his campaign for election as judge, he 
was addressing a large assemblage of 
cowboys, Confederate soldiers and Union 
soldiers, all heavily armed. He had great 
difficulty in gaining the attention of his 
audience. They were continually indulg- 
ing in catcalls and in asking impudent 
questions. Finally a big man arose in 
the audience and asked, ‘‘What is such a 
darned fool as you doing here any way? 
I want to tell you that I was with General 
, ‘naming a prominent Confederate 
general.” 

“T know you were with that general,’’ 
teplied Judge Olmstead, ‘‘and I know that 
you deserted at the first opportunity and 
that was the last they heard of you in 
the army.’’ At this a loud shout of de- 
rision arose from the audience and the 
deserting Confederate was thoroughly 
subdued. Then a rough Union soldier 
arose in the audience shaking his revolver 
high in the air over his head, shouting, 
“Bully for you, old man, go on with your 
speech! I will shoot the first man who 
dares interrupt you!’’ After this he had 
the audience with him and made one of 
the speeches of his life. 

HIS EXPERIENCEIN HUNTING LARGE GAME 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF IDAHO. 

During my first years in Idaho the coun- 
try was sparsely settled and full of large 
game, such as buffalo and antelope. I 
have seen thousands upon thousands of 
buffalo in one herd. Hunters would leave 
camp with a two-horse wagon. These 
two hunters on discovering a herd of 
buffalo would begin to kill with their rifles. 
The buffalo were so unconscious of dan- 
ger they would come back to where their 
dying companions had been killed and 
were there killed in large numbers. 
When the hunters assumed they had a 
wagon load of hides they would rip off 
the pelts, dry them in the sun a few days, 
roll them up, fill their wagon and return 
to camp. Buffalo breeds.only every other 
year and this is why it was so easily ex- 
terminated. The buffalo furnished al- 
most the entire supply of meat for the 
Indians, thus the Indian race was left 
almost helpless after the buffaloes were 
exterminated. It was the practice of the 
Indians to dry the buffalo meat, then to 
dig holes in the soil and line them with 
dried grass. On this cushion of dried grass 
in holes in the earth they would place the 
dried meat for winter consumption. On 
the neck of the buffalo there 1s provided 
a large lump of fatty meat which enables 
the buffalo to endure long seasons: of 
short supplies of food. This lump hunt- 
ers and plainsmen were accustomed to 
wrap in the raw hide of the buffalo and 
place in holes in the hot earth, the earth 
being so hot you could hardly rest your 
hand upon it. Over this buried meat 
they would build a fire. The results 





| was one of the most delicious morsels of 
meat man ever ate. 


One buffalo bull was ever in command 
of myriads of buffalo in one herd. No 
matter how large the herd, they were 
controlled by one leading bull. When 
this bull became aged and somewhat 
decrepit, he was always liable tobe attack- 
ed by a younger animal who would fight 
the old bull for supremacy. If the old 
bull was conquered in this fight, he was 
forever after a castaway, and would 
not dare to mingle with the herd, but 
must content himself with retirement at a 
distance. It was never safe to attack 
one of these disfranchised old bulls for 


ee 


he was ever ready for a fight, no matter 
who the intruder might be. 
EXPERIENCE WITH COWBOYS, 
Judge Olmstead had much to say of 
his experience with cowboys. Whilp 
they were a rough, hard drinking set os 
men, ready for a fight at a momenf’, 
notice and. on slight provocation, yet 
these rough men had their code of honoy 
and would not consent to engage in any 
fight or enterprise which was not deemed 
by their class.as ethical or right and pro. 
per under the circumstances, therefore 
if one of these men had determined to shoot 


another he would consider it dishonorable, 


to creep up beneath a tree or bush. He 
would give his opponent an equal oppor. 
tunity with lemaclt to shoot. They were 
not as a class thievish: They were exper} 
shots and could handle the lasso with 
great skill. They were marvelous horse. 
men and often exposed their lives jp 
riding alongside or at the head of a stan. 
peding herd of cattle. On such occasion 
the cowboys were liable to instant death 
at any moment. 

The Judge tells of one instance where 
a widow of a large family of children kept 
an eating house on the plains. The eat. 
ing house was burned, submitting the 
widow to great loss, which she could illy 
bear. An unknown cowboy arriving at 
the place soon after the fire, stood upon 
the sidewalk of the little western village 


with hat in hand soliciting donations for . 


the widow. Various sums from $2 to.$5 
or $10 were thrown into this hat until i 
was nearly filled. The strange cowboy 
turned this money over to the widow, 
leaped upon his horse and departed as 
suddenly and mysteriously as he had come, 

On one occasion after holding court in 
the wilds of Idaho in early days, where 
many criminals were sentenced to death 
and others to imprisonment, he was 
obliged to take a long journey across.the 
country. He naturally felt that he was in 
danger of being attacked by friends of 
those whose cases he had tried. Just 
at dusk he observed a number of men on 
horseback galloping at some distance to 
one side of his wagon where they could 
not be easily discerned.. He told his 
driver to urge his team to the utmost, 
for he suspected that these men_ were 
after his life. Later on as the Judge 
neared the end of his journey, these horse- 
men disappeared in the. darkness. He 
was pleased to learn afterwards that these 
men were not his enemies seeking his 
life, but were his friends who, fearing 
that he might be shot on his journey, were 
seeking to protect him. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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Berry Boxes Must be Full. 


John H. Stephenson, city sealer of 
weights and measures, and his deputies 
were busy in the public market, North 
Union street this morning, and their 
efforts did not go for nothing. They 
found that some of the berry dealers 
were selling boxes that were not full 
ofthe fruit. Deputy Frank Sherman 
discovered a huckster who had twelye 
crates of strawberries, each box in which 
was not entirely full. He made the ven- 
dor fill the boxes up to the required stand- 
ard, and warned him to be more careful. 








C. A. Green’s Note: The above indi- 
cates how necessary it is to have experi 
enced men to execute laws and to look 
after public affairs. Every fruit grower 
knows that though packages of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, huckle- 
berries, grapes and other fruits may be 
full when they leave the farm they are 
liable to settle down so as not to look 
quite full when they reach the market 
after a journey of Bam five to twenty 
miles. If these market men had _takea 
pains to pour out the quart of strawberries 
after its long journey to market, intoa 
fresh basket, he would have found that 
he could hardly get them into this basket 
it would have been so full. How truett 
is that ignorance has caused much trouble 
in this world. 





—— 

Back to Rural Life—Mr. Chas. 4. 
Green.—Anent the article in Greens 
Fruit Grower, June issue, “Shall a cily 
man buy a Farm?”’, the facts of the case 
so nearly resemble my own experienc, 
that I thought your correspondent would 
be interested to hear it: from 1866 unt! 
1902 I was in the Dry Goods business 
London, (Eng.), New York and Chicag?. 
Some years previous to 1902 I had a strong 
desire to live in the country and bougit 
my present place to satisfy that longi 
and I have never regretted it. Ther 
are enjoyments in a country life, impo’ 
sible to obtain in the city and an increas 
in the power to enjoy, principally & 
counted for by better health, and a strong 
er body. I have not made much money 
but that is accounted for to a large & 
tent by too much middleman, but J hav? 
considerably improved and beaut ified 7" 
home surroundings. If any of m Lat 
experience will benefit this man, | shi 
be happy to send such to him.— Thos.» 
Gookey, Mich. 
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sOME SIDE LIGHTS ON THE SELL- 
ING PROBLEM. 


By Selling Direct, the Producer and 
Consumer Divide the Middleman’s 
Profit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Maurice Floyd. 

Passing @ corner grocery recently, my 
eye was caught by a row of especially 
fne Jonathans. Istopped to admire their 
spotless, brilliance and the smiling store- 
keeper Noticing my interest came to the 





oor. 

CerWhat are your apples worth?” I en- 
uired. 

“Ten cents apiece,’’ he replied. 

Ten cents for apples for which the 
gower had received but a fraction over 
one cent. 

There is no more important problem 
before the apple growers of this country 
today than that of marketing fruit. 
The most careful cultivation, painstaking 
spraying, intelligent harvesting and hon- 
est packing all come to naught if a failure 
is made in selling—which happens too 
ften. 

"Then, too, besides the hazards which 
attend the marketing of apples through 
acommission house, whereby the grower 
often fails to receive even one cent apiece 
for his fancy fruit, the present method of 


Mr. Ejicher’s method of packing his 
fruit is interesting and is owing to the 
care which he exercises here that his suc- 
cess is due. In the first place he packs 
aothing except fruit of first class quality; 
the high grades of his apples being at- 
tested by the fact that he always carries 
off prizes wherever-his fruit is exhibited. 

After being carefully graded each apple 
is wrapped in tissue paper and packed in 
one-half and bushel, paper lined boxes. 
On the end of each box is placed a fancy 
label which bears the inscription ‘‘Fancy 
Arkansas Apples’’ in bold letters with 
blank spaces wherein the variety and 
number of apples in each box may be 
classified. The paper in which the apples 
are wrapped also carries some attractive 
advertising which helps popularize the 
the fruit with the customers. 

The next greatest difficulty in selling 
direct to the consumer lies in having 
apples on hand for at least nine months 
during the year with which to supply 

eregular customers. When a customer buys 
a box of apples which proves to be satis- 
factory in every way, and cheap besides, 
he very naturally is going to want more 
from the same source, but if the grower 
can not supply his wants he will look else- 
where and in this way a valuable customer 
may drift away. The remedy for this, 
lies in storing enough apples to supply 
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Thrifty Orchard and Sifperior fruit alluded to by Maurice Floyd in article on this page. 





distribution is too cumbersome. For in- 
flance, the Jonathans above mentioned 
Were shipped by the grower to a com- 
Mission house in Kansas City. This 
house in time sold them to a wholesale 
stocery and produce firm in Houston and 
tom this firm they went to the retailer. 
Each house made a substantial profit on 
the deal and the apples at the end of 
their circuitous route were placed before 
the consuming public in Southwest Texas 
only a few hundred miles from the Ozark 
orchard in which they were grown. Not 
only did the producer fail to receive a 
jist compensation for his labor, but the 
‘onsumer was compelled to pay a price 
that was practically prohibitive—in other 
words, the consumption of apples was 
geatly curtailed. 
Having said this much in a general way 
kt us get right down to the point and 
tonsider some of the problems which con- 
front the grower who desires to cut out 
“me of the unnecessary middlemen and 
dkee his fruit straight into the hands of 
the consumer. 
€ greatest difficulty is that of secur- 

Ng customers. ; 
Mr. D. E. Eicher, of Johnson, Arkan- 
“is, one of the most progressive of Ozark 
“owers, has most happily solved this 
Problem by exhibiting his fruit at all the 
a in his territory. Mr. Eicher carries 
“mg 100 boxes of fruit with him to each 
wd which he sells at a good round figure 

‘i the fair is over. At the same time 
panoks orders for future delivery, and 
eae way he sold over 600 boxes the first 


Mr. Eicher stored a large quantity for 


expense involved in storing. 


portance of giving the consumer honestly 
graded fruit put up in fancy packages, 
and in no case is this more important than 
when selling direct to the consumer. 
fact this is the only way to build up a 
regular trade as has been demonstrated 
by Mr. Eicher, for his trade has shown a 
steady and healthy growth from a very 
small beginning’ a few years ago to its 
present very satisfactory proportions. 


ciations, and a few of the individual 
growers, have been during the past two 
seasons, selling their fruit direct to con- 


this demand. During the past season 
this purpose. The greater prices which 
the grower receives always provides ample 
compensation for the extra trouble and 


More and more growers realize the im- 


In 


sumers at a minimum cost for distribu- 
tion. South and southwest of the Ozark 
region lies a vast territory in which no 
apples are raised. This section, although 
next door to the Ozark apple orchards, 
has always paid an enorinous retail price 
for its apples—which, by the way, usually 
‘came from Hood River or some other 
Western point. 
(Continued Next Month) 
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Canker of Currant Canes. 


Canker of currants has become pre- 
valent in certain sections. The healthy 
canes may for several years bear the 
fungus which causes trouble. The first 


| Caiicargngsaone 
@ 


indication of the disease is yellowing of 
the leaves and early coloring of the fruit. 
Postiye evidence of the presence of the 
canker in a patch of currants is the ap- 
pearance of dead canes of pinkish masses, 
about the size of a pin head, which have 
broken through the bark. 

Control consists in cutting out all 
diseased canes as soon as the trouble 
appears in the spring. All cuttings 
should be made from stock that is known 
to be healthy. Do not take cuttings 
even from apparently healthy plants 
that stand in a diseased patch. It is 
important that all diseased canes be 
burned, writes W. W. Robbins, Colorado 
State Agricultural College. 
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The Passing of an Aristocrat 


OUR horses demand much, need much—and get 
much, For instance—costly stable, rigs, and sheds 
for them; harnesses; hay and oats, and its storage 

space; time spent each day in the year caring for them, feeding, 
watering, currying, harnessing; frequent blacksmith, harness, and 
vehicle repair bills; occasional veterinary bills; the privilege of dying 
unexpectedly on your hands, 

All that an International Motor Truck asks for is a shed, and a small 
ration of gasoline and oil—that’s all, And when it’s not working it 
wants only the shed. For profit and economy, buy an 


International Motor Truck 


_ You will find that it costs considerably less than horse and wagon 
keep, it goes four times as fast and as far as the horse, saves you 
many hours of time, and will run.twenty-four hours in a day if neces- 
sary. In reliability, strength, and ease of management, it is best. 
Solid tires eliminate common tire troubles. The wheels are high 
enough to give ample road clearance. The simple sturdy motor has 
power to spare for any load and will take tle truckeverywhere a horse 

can go. Brakes are powerful. A single lever controls the car. 

cate It will pay you to find out all that an International Motor Truck 

fe. Vf, will do for you. Write for catalogues, facts and figures tothe ~ 

1 


‘International Harvester Company of America 


109 Harvester Building 


CHICAGO USA 
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EN PEE REE IIL Be SEEM CoB 
WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 


RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. It is conceded that 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s FruiT Grower readers. A good 

Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It 
enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 
dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


This is a long, power- 
powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 


Tidy yg 





But the heart of the selling problem is 


not to be reached by selling a few fancy 
apples at a fancy price. A limited num- 
ber of progressive growers will always be 
able to get the cream of the business in 
this way, but the real backbone of the 
business must ever lie in the raising of 
good sound apples and placing them in 
the consumers’ h 

price. Some growers have pessimistically 
predicted an era of overproduction when 
the millions of young trees which have 
been planted during the last few years 
come into bearing; and there may be an 
overplus of fancy stock and culls, but 
there will be no over.production of good 
apples if the price to the consumer can 
be brought down to a reasonable figure. 


ands at a reasonable 


Some of the Ozark fruit growers’ asso- 
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They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. 
Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 
farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get three of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for GrREEN’s Fruit Grower at the special low 
price of 35 cents. Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 
keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. We will then send 
you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 
lusts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ae ITN: NBME Obbi 2 - 
Just the Thing for the Farm 
Can be used as a Spray- 
ing Tank by adding solid 
gees cover for $3.(0 extra. 
Shipped whole, ready for use. We 
build all other sizes equally as low in 
rice ; also Steel Towers, Wind Mills, 
umps and Engines. Write us your 
wants and save money. 
Write for our New Way Selling Plan No, 34. Do it now. 


The Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore, Md. 


























100 Gallon 
Cypress Tank 


Fifty Years Ago. 
I've wandered to-day to the village, Tom; 
I've sat beneath the tree 
Upon the schoolhouse playground that sheltered 
you and me; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, and few are 
’ left to know. 
Who played with us upon the green, some fifty years 
ago. 


The areas is just as green, Tom; barefooted boys at 
play 

Were sporting just as we did then, with spirit. just 
as gay; 

But the master sleeps upon the hill, which, coated 
o’er with snow, 

Afforded us a sliding place, some fifty years ago. 


The old schoolhouse is altered now. The benches 
are replaced 

By new ones, very like the same our penknives once 
defaced; 

But the same old bricks are in the wall, the bell 











swings to and fro; 











0 K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


4 Different Sizes and Types 


Our machines are designed 
and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
; worked. They em- 
y every point of 
Econstruction Which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills. Saves time in harvesting and saves 
money on your crop of potatoes. 
Make inquiry. Write today for our 
FREE Large Illustrated Catalogue 
giving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 


acne POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 
131 Chi Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















Catalog contains 282 pages, 788 illus- 
trations, 67 color-plates. 2661 articles de- g 
scribed—all musical instruments and sup- } 
plies, Superb quality and lowest direct 

ee trial and easy payments. 
the United States Government, 
what instrument you are 


FREE CATALOG 


prices. 
We supply 
Mention 
most interestedin 
Write for the big 
82-2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
199 E, 4th St, Cincinnati 622S. Wabash Av. Chicage 








HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 


and shocks equal with a corn Binder, 


Sold in every state. Price $20.00. y. H. BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘“The Harvester has proven all 
you claim forit; the Harvester saved me over §25.(0 in 
labor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 
will make 4 bushels corn to a shock."’ Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing Bie" GO of harvester. Add 


ress 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


. plants, vines and shrubs 
700,000 Fruit Trees ti "icis’tcent's. prices, 
Strong, healthy, all first quality and guaranteed true, 
All Dansville grown and Fresh Dug. No San Jose Scale. 
Special bargains for fal] planting. Tlus. Catalog free. 
DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON, Wholesale Nursery- 
men, 18 Elm Street, Dansville, N.Y. * 


FRUIT PICKER 


You don’t have to lose the fruit 
in the top branches nor climb 
a tall ladder to get it, you use 
this handy tool. Gathers peaches, 
apples and other fruit as carefully 
as by hand and much less work 





























Price complete, except the long handle (a 
fish-pole will do) only 50 cents cach, del 
ered to your door by parcel post 
money back ff not O.K. Order now so you'll 
be sure’ to have wt when you need «. Cir 
culars free on request 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO. Sc BEATRICE, NEB 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





What's the use of buying common wood 
shingles now that you can get the original 
and genuine Edwards STEEL Shingles for 
LESS MONEY? Don’t wood shingles catch 

fire, don’t they rot, don’t they cost a lot of 
time and money to put on? 

Nobody ever heard of an Edwards Steel 
Shingle roof burning up or rotting. And it 
doesn’t take long to put them on. For these 
steel shingles come in great big clusters 
of 100 or more. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Each Edwards Steel Shingle not only has 
thoroughly galvanized sides, but each EDGE 
is dipped in MOLTEN ZI No chance of 
rust, All joints are permanently water-tight 
as a result of our patented Interlocking De- 
vice, which takes care of expansion and 


contraction. 
PRICES We sell direct from factory 
and pay the freight. Ourcost 
of doing business is divided among thousands 
of sales. Hence our ability to underprice 
wood shingles. You have been intending to 
et our prices for some time. Do it this time, 
Send 8 postal now—today—and get, by return mail, 





Catalog 954, the Roofing Offer of the Age. Give 
dimensions of roof if you can, so we can quote 
price on the complete job. (120) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
904- 954 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 


Ac, , 
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It’s music just the same, dear Tom, ’twas fifty years 


ago. 
| The river’s running just as still; the willows on its 
| side 
Are larger than they were, Tom; the stream appears 
less wide. 


But the grapevine swing is ruined now, where once 
we played the beau 
And swung our sweethearts—pretty girls—some 
| fifty years ago. 


Near by the spring, upon an elm, you know I cut 
your name, 

Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom, and you 
did mine the same. 

Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark; 
dying, sure but slow, 

Just as she did whose name you cut some fifty years 
ago. 

My lids have long been dry, Tom, but tears came to 
my eyes; 

I thought of her I loved so well, those early broken 


"twas 


ties; 

I visited the old churchyard, and took some flowers 
to strew 

"pon the graves of those we loved some fifty years 
ago. 


— 


‘periments 


with sufficient accuracy to be of much 
value. The practical and proper ferti- 
lization of an orchard, therefore, is evi- 
dently an experimental problem, to be 
solved primarily in the particular orchard 
concerned, though much can be gained 
from the results of properly conducted ex- 
elsewhere. In other words, 
the crop and its general demands are far 
less important in the proper fertilization 
of an orchard than the actual needs of 
the particular soil and trees concerned. 
And the trees themselves, when properly 
questioned, are the best indicators of 
what their needs really are. 

To prove these points we may cite re- 
sults from some of the experiments in 
Pennsylvania, started by the writer in 
1907 as apart of the work of the experi- 
ment station. These experiments are 
located in various parts of the state, 
chiefly in the leading apple sections. 
Altogether there are thirteen of them 
which involve fertillization to some 


Manure is especially valuable ag 4 
mulch around young trees, because, ag 9 
rule, moisture has proved to be more 
important with them than_ plant foo 
Moreover, when the latter is needed, jt 
is usually the nitrogen that is most jm. 
portant. Manure is often difficult to 
obtain, however, and also it is not es. 
pecially well balanced as a fertilizer fo, 
a mature orchard. Its application some. 
times results in a marked increase in the 
amount of blight, and also in the bitte, 
or punky pitting in the flesh of the fruit, 

Lime, acid phosphates and ‘“‘floats,” 
when applied alone, have usually failed 
to’ show any important benefits. The 
lime, however, appears to have gome 
value in improving growth and in neutral. 
izing a toxic action apparently possessed 
by certain of the commercial materials 
It also may be valuable indirectly jy 
promoting the growth of leguminoys 
intercrops. 

None of the materials applied haye 


extent, and six are devoted to it entirely.eshown any important influence in jp. 


The larger group of experiments involves 
ten soil types and 2,653 trees, the latter 
ranging in age from planting time to forty 
years, their age varying with the experi- 
ment. During the last five years they 
have produced somewhat more than 
34,610 bushels of fruit, and the yields 
and treatment of each tree are definitely 
recorded to it, along with similar data 
on growth and on the average size and 
color of the fruit. 

Without going into details, we may 
say that some of these experiments have 
shown some very remarkable contrasts 


creasing the amount of red color in the 
fruit, though potash and some of the 
phosphates have shown some fairly fay. 
aa effects. Sunlight and maturity 
are the chief influences affecting the reds 
in apples, and hence the latter can be 
increased chiefly by such means as late 
picking, open pruning, light soils, sod 
culture and mildly injurious sprays, 
Opposite conditions naturally decrease 
them. The yellow colors are not affected 
by external influences, excepting those 
that tend to injure and russet the skin, 
and possibly those that keep the fruit 














Trees Answer the Question, Does it 
Pay to Fertilize Apple Orchards? 
J. P. Stewart, Pennsylvania, in Tribune 
Farmer—Copyright 1913. 

The results of five years’ experiments 
in Pennsylvania in fertilizing 2,653 apple 
trees on many soil types, with a total 
yield of 34,610 bushels of fruit—nitrogen 
and phosphates increase yield—potash 
has little effect—color and size not much 
affected by fertilization. 

Unfortunately, most of the earlier ideas 
on the fertilization of orchards were based 
almost wholly upon laboratory studies 
and chemical analysis of the fruit, with 
little or no consideration of the soil or 
the other essential parts of the tree. 
This, unquestionably, has resulted in 
much ill-advised practice and consequent 
waste of a large part of the fertilization 
applied. So far as the actual mineral 
requirements are concerned, it is now 
generally admitted that they are quite 
high in any vigorous and productive 
orchard—higher, in fact, for every im- 
portant constituent except phosphorus 
than those of a twenty-five bushel crop 
of wheat. Also, it is now relatively easy 
to determine the actual quantities of the 
sny’apee elements that are removed by 














any specified quantity of orchard product. 
3ut with all these chemical facts one is 
only slightly better prepared to fertilize 
any particular orchard, because of the 
great variations in the soils and other 
condition in the orchards themselves. 
Even with the addition of soil analysis 
the problem is not much simplified, be- 
| cause as yet it is impossible to determine 
| the actual availability of the food present 








NITROGEN AND PHOSPHATES VERSUS NO FERTILIZATION. The unfertilized trees on the left have averaged 136 bushels an acre annually for 
the last four years, while those on the right, which differ only in the fertilization, have averaged 542 bushels. 





as a result of differences in fertilization. 
By varying the fertilization alone we have 
obtained average differences in yield 
ranging from 50 to 460 bushels an acre 
annually for periods of four or five years, 
depending on the experiment. Valuing 
the extra fruit at only 50 cents a bushel, 
this means that we have had average net 
gains from fertilization ranging upward 
to more than $200 an acre annually. The 
accompanying differences in the growth 
and general vigor of the tree have been 
almost as marked. This, as well as the 
contrast in yield, may be seen to some 
extent in the accompanying figures, and 
the detailed results are available in the 
regular publications of the station. 

In the majority of cases the elements 
most active in increasing the yields have 
been nitrogen and phosphates, with 
potash resulting in little or no response. 
In one experiment, however, these rela- 
tive values are exactly reversed, so far 
as the yields are concerned, and in other 
cases potash has shown some value. It 
also has usually shown some influence, 
in increasing the average size of the fruit. 

The general action of stable manure 
has been very similar to that of a fer- 
tilizer rich in nitrogen and phosphates. 
Their successes and failures have coin- 
cided, with only two exceptions, and 
in them the manure gave good results, 
while the similar commercial materials 
were showing little or no effect. In those 
two cases, however, the benefits from 
manure were evidently due to its effect 
as a mulch or moisture conserver rather 
than to its plant-food content, as similar 
gains were shown by mulches of other 
kinds. 


undersized or prevent it from becoming 
properly developed. 

The average size of the fruit has not 
been materially increased by any of the 
fertilizing materials except manure and 
potash. This is doubtless associated 
with their favorable relations .towarl 
moisture, though the apparent benefit 
from potash may be due to its association 
with smaller crops. Moisture consti 
tutes about 84.6 per cent. of the frult, 
on the average, and hence is the chief 
determiner of fruit size under norm: 
conditions. When the crop of a tre 
becomes unduly large, however, the ext! 
size of the crop becomes the dominant 
influence on the size of the fruit. Propet 
thinning and conservation of moistult, 
therefore, are the principal means ? 
improving the average size of the frult. 

In applying the present results to other 
orchards the first thing to be rememberel 
is that not all orchards will respond t 
fertilization. We have at least four cas 
among our experiments in which no fort! 
of fertilization has yet shown a profitable 
response. Two of them are on youll 
trees,in both of which moisture 1s ev" 
dently the controlling factor. The other 
two involve trees in early bearing, which 
have not yet éncountered the ‘‘cropp!is 
strain.” They seem to be getting alls 
very well without any additional feedin& 
and, at any rate, they make no important 
response to fertilization of any int 
We are, therefore, compelled to assue 
that these orchards are under the cont! 
of some other factor, the exact nature 
which we have not yet been able to f 
termine. But, in any event, it is evide! 
that their fertilization is not yet profit 
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able—a fact that could be discovered only 
py means of definite tests—and_ there 
gre doubtless many other orchards in a 
gimilar condition. : 

In general, therefore, in any orchard 
that is already fruiting well and shows 
a good annual twig growth and healthy 
foliage it is usually not advisable to add 
much fertilization until its value has 
been definitely shown by careful trials. 
In such orchards, until the necessary 
evidence is available, it is evidently 
safest to fertilize only a small portion 
and leave most of the orchard unferti- 
lized as a check on the value of the treat- 
ment. At least three years, however, 
should be allowed for such a test before 
deciding that fertilization is unnecessary. 
In all other classes of orchards—those 
nol growing or fruiting satisfactorily, 
and with no other evident reason for 
their failure—it is quite probable the 
fertilization is needed; hence its use 
should be profitable, if properly done 
and the general conditions are right. 
In such eases it is usually best to fertilize 
most of the orchard, leaving only a small 
but typical portion as a check. In no 
case, however, should the check be omitted 
entirely until the influence of the fertili- 
gation is clearly determined. 

To furnish a basis for such tests as those 
just indicated, and for preliminary use 
generally, we are now recommending 
fertilizer carrying about 30 pounds of 
actual nitrogen, 50 pounds of actual 
phosphoric acid (P205) and 25 to 50 
pounds of actual potash (K20.) These 
amounts are intended for an acre of 








done at the present time, putting in all 
sound, picked fruit. There were but a 
few wormy apples and no scab. For a 
press we used a lever, as there was not 
any screw press on the market then. 
At the present time our manner of grad- 
ing and packing apples is, when the season 
for that work arrives, first to have our 
supply of barrels on hand with hoops 
salted and face end of barrels lined. We 
usually commence picking one day in 
advance of packing, beginning with those 
trees where the fruit is thin and scattering, 
and haul to a central or convenient place 
in the orchard, where it is to be graded 
and packed. The next day we commence 
to grade and pack. For a sorting table 
we use one made of canvas about eight 
or ten feet long. The fruit is poured onto 
this table, and the sorters on each side 
of it sort and move the fruit along to the 
man who places it in the barrel. This 
man should be the best and quickest on 
the job, for he must see that the barrel is 
properly faced, shaken, and that no 
faulty fruit goes into it that may have 
passed by the sorters. After it is filled 
and well shaken, it is then moved out to 
the header, who must use his judgment 
as to just how full it should be, as sore 
varieties will stand and require more 
pressure than others. After the work of 
the header is done, the barrel is rolled out 
of the way and sometime during the day 
all filled barrels are hauled to a car or 
placed under shelter. We do not allow 
our barrels to lie out to the weather either 
before or after packing. We stamp on 
the face end of each barrel our name and 


also barrels. All fruit of fair size and 
sound condition goes in. I have shipped 
several cars of pears in bulk and have 
had fair results. For our home market 
we make several grades, as some want 
culls and medium quality, while others 
want the largest and best. We find our 
greatest profit in fruit is when we sell 
to the retailer and consumer and at 
prices according to grade. 

—__ 


Advantages of Cover Crops for our 
Orchards. 


The advantages of the cover crop are 
numerous and well marked. Probably 
the most important is the addition of 
soil fertility to the orchard. that it may 
set and mature more fruit of better qual- 
ity, and also to increase the growth and 
vigor of the trees. If followed up year 
after year this annual addition of fer- 
tility has far better effect than the irreg- 
ular manuring that orchards get, Says 
I. M. Law, in Canadian Dairyman. The 
orchard needs little more than this except 
when it is repeatedly yielding heavy 
crops. Next to fertility is moisture. 
Here the cover crop is the very thing 
needed. It obstructs and holds the snow 
during the winter, thus preventing the 
frost from penetrating too deeply and 
thereby ‘injuring the roots. Such injury 
was common several winters ago. Where 
cover crops are made use of the frost 
leaves the ground more slowly in the 





spring and retards the too early swelling | 


of the buds, which later may otherwise 
sometimes get nipped by a late frost. 




















EFFECT OF THE GENERAL FERTILIZER RECOMMENDED IN ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE. Tompkins King and other varieties, which had 
never borne well until properly fertilized. Thisis their third consecutive crop. 





bearing trees, where practically all the 
ground is to be covered. On trees not 
yet in bearing these amounts should be 
reduced approximately. 
ia aes 
Grading and Packing Fruit. 

The grading and packing of fruit is 
the most important part of the work in 
the fruit industry and covers more ground 
than just preparing it ready for market, 
when it is in the proper condition to do 
80, says L. V. Dix, Missouri, in Fruit Belt. 

If our fruit trees have been given the 
tight attention before and during the 
gtowing season, we will have eliminated, 
to a great extent, the work of grading the 
fruit at the time of packing. With the 
apple, if we have neglected to cultivate 
Prune, thin or spray, more especially 
the latter, we can safely count on a large 
per cent. of culls and No. 2 and a very 
small per cent. of No. 1 fruit. I have 
Seen an orchard that has a good crop of 
Tult as to quantity but it had not been 
sprayed and did not have a No. 1 apple 
Mit, so in this case there was no grading 
hor packing to be done. This lot of fruit 
Went on the market in bulk and brought 
4 low price, probably all that it wes 
Worth. 

My first experience in packing apples 
Was more than fifty years ago; since that 
time I have had more or less of it to do 
down to the present season. In some 
tespects there has been quite an improve- 
Ment in the manner of packing and grad- 
ing fruit. The first apples F ieteimber 
of helping to pack, the buyer furnished 
Second hand flour barrels, also salt bar- 
tels, or any old one that would hold three 
Ushels or more. We packed ther as is 








address, also the variety of apple it con- 
tains. 

At our home market when we sell to 
the retailer and consumer, no matter 
whether it is apples, pears, peaches, or 
berries, and in whatever kind of packare 
or measure used, we guarantee the fruit 
to be the same all the way through as on 
top. 

I do not think the average way of facing 
a barrel of apples is the right way. The 
facing should give a fair representation 
of the fruit within both as to size and 
color, and then the buyer would know 
just what he was getting and not be so 
badly disappointed as he is many times 
by bad packing, which hurts the sale of 
the fruit. 

For packing peaches we use the four 
basket crate, Climax basket, also bushel 
box and basket. I do not like the four- 
basket crate for several reasons: First, 
it does not as a rule bring more than one- 
half as much as a six-basket crate does, 
and, further, when the peaches are large 
two tiers of fruit cannnot be gotten in 
without raising the cover with strips, and 
this gives the crate a bad appearance. 
I have found by experience in making 
express shipments that the package is 
easily robbed by some one while on its 
way to the receiver or commission man. 
We pick our peaches when they are just 
ripe enough to be in good condition for 
use when they reach the consumer. We 
do not have much grading to do with the 
peach. No green nor over-ripe fruit 
must go into the package. It usually 
takes from ten to twelve days to gather 
each variety for market. For packing 





There are many crops which would prove 
useful. Probably the most useful are 
the legumes. Then come the cereals 
and grasses with rape added. 

CLOVERS MAKE GOOD COVER CROPS. 

The red clover starts growth early 
and produces a fine cover for winter. 
This does not kill down by the frost so 
much as some other crops, and it holds 
the snow during the winter. In the 
spring it starts growth early and when 
turned under forms the best of green 
manure. Red clover has the advantages 
like all the legumes, of taking through its 
nodule forming bacteria the free nitrogen 
of the air and giving it to the soil. Nit- 
rogen always increases growth and vigor, 
and can only be added by means of leg- 
gumes, barn-yard manure and the com- 
mercial fertilizers. To buy nitrogen it 
costs by far the most cheaply and easily 
added of any of the much needed ele- 
ments of plant food. 

HAIRY VETCH BEST OF ALL. 

The hairy vetch probably makes the 
best cover crop, even if the seed is ex- 
pensive. It forms a fine heavy growth 
before fall, and has the advantage of 
creeping along the ground. It lies so 
close to the ground that it hinders but 
little the harvesting of the fruit. Its 
growth makes a good cushion that pro- 
tects any fallen fruit from becoming 
bruised. 


e__ 
Allendale, N. J., June 16, 1913. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Will take this 
opportunity to thank you and Prof. 
Van Deman for the many helpful 
articles written in Green’s Fruit 
|Grower on the cultivation of fruit 
orchards and the care of trees. We 
think your paper is the best one we 
get.—P. Peterson. 











| Pressthe reve 
Culled Stock ‘ 


Don’t allowapplesand other frui 
to lie rotting on the ground. 
Thousands of bushels are now 
lost that might be turned into 
money by using one of our 
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Conserve these wastes by 
turnin fruit into 
cider, vinegar or fruit 
juices, from which large 
rofits can be made. 
rite us and let us 
show you how. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO, 
347 W.Water St., Syracuse,N.Y, 
Establi: 1872, 











| When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





To introduce our 

Genuine Maztec 

Gem (U.S. Letters 

Patent)—the only satisfactory 

substitute for the diamond that 

stands all tests and has PERMANENT 

dazzling brillianey, we make this 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

If you will mention this advertise- 

ment and send us 5 two-cent stamps 





The snow being held upon the orchard it | 


increases the amount of moisture for the 
soil as it thaws, as the frost goes out more 
slowly where cover crops are grown, most 
of this finds its way into the ground im- 
mediately below where we want it. As 
the cover crop is plowed down early in the 
spring the moisture is held and the fer- 
tility added. By frequent cultivation 
after this, until July, a dust blanket is 
formed which keeps the moisture below 
the depths to which we work. There the 
feeding roots of the trees use it when re- 
quired. The weeds also are destroyed 
and kept in check. 





What will we sow for a cover crop? 
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pears we use bushel boxes and baskets, 
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for our beautiful Art Catalog ‘‘The Story of the Maztec Gem,”* we 
will send,.you rree with catelog a GENUINE uricut Navajo Ruby 
(sells at 50c.) bought by us from Nav: jo Indians, together with 
a cost-price offer for cutting and mounting. Write today: 


FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. 32G, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


LON STERC vines 
i>, 4 BUGGY WHEELS Tt. $82 
(Naa) With Rubber Tires,$18.45, Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
£4$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wage 
2 on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL C0.; 503 F' St, Cincinnati, Ohig, 


AGENTS 125% Profit 


SELF-HEATING IRON 


Low priced. Just out. Simple, 
safe, guaranteed. Low price 
makes quick sales. Agents hav- 
ing wonderful success. Good 
territory open right in your 
locality, Write quick for ter- 
tory, terme and sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 
6170 West St. DAYTON, CHO 























A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 


Thisis both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, ali in a 
néat and durable case. Both thenut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a rea Idelight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
anevery home. Of course you want 


one. ° 
How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
r year and we will send you the 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Modern Methods of Commercial 
Orcharding. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
N. W. Van Cleve, Washington. 
(Continued from last Month) 

The adaptation of variety to environ- 
ment, while pretty well established in 
the East, is a vital point to be kept in 
mind. 

There should be intelligent care taken 
of the tree from the time it is taken from 
the nursery until it comes into bearing, 
and then ever afterwards. Many orchards 
are spoiled in the making and handling. 

There is no question but with scientific 
knowledge of pruning, spraying, fertiliz- 
ing and cultivation that a great many of 
the varieties in the East can be brought 
into bearing at a much earlier age than 
heretofore. There is no reason why good 
trees, well taken care of and in favorable 
locations, should take from eight to ten 
years to produce fruit. There are also 
some sections in the East where irrigation 
could be used to great advantage, but 
this is a highly specialized operation and 
should be well undestood or it will greatly 


‘injure an orchard. 


While pruning has been greatly over- 
done in sections of the Northwest, it is a 
very necessary operation and where care- 
fully and scientifically carried on, is a 
great stimulus to annual cropping and 
the general health of the tree. 

Proper spraying is now indespensible 
in every section and, in the light of what 
has been accomplished in Western or- 
chards in increased profits and orchard in- 
surance, is a2 paying investment. Up-to- 
date spraying for the codling moth in 
some sections of the Northwest has re- 
sulted in reducing the annual number of 
applications from eight to two and in in- 
creasing the crop of clean fruit from 25 
per cent. to 95 per cent. 

Modern agriculturists do not regard the 
soil as an inert mass. No longer is it 
“dust when it is dry and mud when it is 
wet”’ but a vast laboratory where Nature’s 
forces are ceaselessly working to the bene- 
fit or detriment of the owner, according 
to the work bestowed upon it. All soils 
have their peculiar needs and these must 
be attended to by cultivation and crop- 
ping. When we know that the annual 
amount of soil fertility taken from an 
acre of bearing trees is greater than that 
taken by an acre of wheat we can under- 
stand the necessity of intelligent care of 
orchard land. 

Thinning of fruit is a well established 
practice in the Northwest now. It not 
only insures a higher net return per tree 


Law Should Stop Sale of | 
Leg-Strap and Spring Trusses | 


Wrong To Buy Anything For Rupture 
Without Getting 60 Days Trial 
Depending on leg-strap or spring trusses—like shown below— 
is little less than slow suicide. They are almost sure to shorten 
your life. It’s next to impossible to make them hold without 
hurting.—They are simply a curse to wear. 








Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any 
kind for rupture that you can get on 
60 days trial—the only thing we know 
of coop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. It’s the 
famous Cluthe Automatic Massaging Truss—made on an abso- 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adjusting. 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-straps and 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at all times—inecluding when you 
are working, taking a bath, etc. Has cured in case after case 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 104 pages. 
Explains the dangers of operation Shows just what’s wrong 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores should no 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations. Ex- 
poses the humbugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless trusses 
are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all about the 
care and attention we give you. Endorsements from over 5000 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out how you 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test without 
risking a penny. 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City | 











unit but also tends to cropping on off years 
by the increased food supply available to 
the current year buds. 

Careful picking is an important item 
in the production of high grade fruit. 
Broken stems or ruptured calyx skin 
result in punctures and rot. Instead of 
picking the fruit, we should pick the 
stems. Decay starts the moment the 
fruit is severed from the parent stock and 
this process is much hastened by high 
temperature. Much of the decay in 
packages is the direct result of apples left 
standing in the hot sun after picking.- 

Great stress should be placed on proper 
grading of fruit. This operation is the 
crucial test in commercial orcharding. 
It not only calls for a knowledge of what 
constitutes the different grades, but also 
for strict honesty on the part of the 
grower. One of-the great advantages in 
handling fruit through an association is 
the strict grading which results in an 
honest pack. 

We have been speaking in this article 
only of fancy fruit. That is what is 
meant and thought of whenever com- 
mercial orcharding is referred to. Con- 
sequently only two grades should be 
considered,extra fancy and fancy. Choice 
and special grades should go out as culls 
to be shipped to different markets or 
taken care of by the by-product mills. 
As a high grade product fancy fruit 
should go to market in a specialized pack- 
age and this point is taken care of by the 
Northwestern standard box. In this form 
it meets the peculiar needs of buyers in 
the large towns and cities. 

It is well established and here to stay. 
The Eastern grower will, as a usual thing, 
be unwilling to admit that he must box 
his fruit to compete in the fancy fruit 
market, but he will be more forcibly re- 
minded of the necessity of this with the 
consumation of the Northwestern co- 
operative marketing plan now being 
worked out. 

The actual packing of the apple is not 
at all the mysterious operation it is 
thought to be. The essential points are 
to put in only fruit up to grade (and this 
is taken care of in the sorting) keep the 
sizes true and put the fruit in so com- 
pactly that any subsequent shrinkage will 
not result in a loose pack and bruising. 

Here, then, we have the essential points 
to be taken into consideration and prac- 
ticed in successful commercial growing of 
fancy fruits. Each initself is a study and 
the ommission of any one single operation 
will result in failure. As a chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link, so is a com- 
mercial orchard a success only in so far as 
each successive step is understood and 
carried out intelligently. The following 
out of this routine is not so formidable as 
might at first appear as the work can be 
very greatly systematized and the per- 
sonality and requirements of the soil and 
trees are soon apparent to a keen observer. 

Indeed it is to a very large extent due 
to the difficulties imposed upon the West- 
ern grower, thousands of miles from the 
great consuming markets, that success 
has crowned his efforts. Constant vigil- 
ance is the watchword and must be 
practiced by the successful orchardist 
either in the West or in the East. 

It is not within the province of this 
article to dwell upon the handling of the 
matured fruit boxed in storage and mark- 
ets other than to say that strict co-opera- 
tion is necessary. Its needs may not be 
so strongly felt in the East where there is 
easy access to markets, but this will be- 
come more apparent with the organiza- 
tion of the great central co-opcrative 
marketing association in the Northwest. 

Taking the proposition by and large 
commercial orcharding is much like any 
other business. It requires a knowledge 
of some of the fundamental factors in- 
volved; sufficient capital to carry the 
orchard to the bearing state; a willingness 
to work hard and stick to it, and co-opera- 
tion in each district. 

It is no ‘‘get rich quick’’ scheme but to 
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THE FAMOUS LEVIN 
PRUNER 


One of the strongest and 
easiest cutting pruning shears 
made. Itisjust the right size, 
opens automatically and is 
made of the very best steel. 
Probably more of the Levin 
Pruners are in use today than 
any other pruning shears. 


~ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two whole years, 


$1.00 or sent free to youif you send us tw 


o new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 
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the man who loves Nature and out-door 
life it offers a pleasant, healthy and in- 
teresting occupation and the opportun- 
ity of raising his family amidst a favor- 
able environment, and with chances 
greatly in his favor for a sufficient com- 
petency in old age. 
OE 
GOING BACK TO THE OLD FARM 
HOME. 

Memories of Long Ago Revived by 
Apple Trees of Boyhood. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John H. Griffith, Va. 

Dear Mr. Green:—I am much pleased 
with my paper, ‘‘Green’s Fruit Grower,” 
and wish I had subscribed for it sooner. 

I read some practical and valuable 
things in it. I was especially interested 
in an article you wrote on your visit to the 
old farm, where you was raised. This put 
me in mind of a similiar visit I made over 
two years ago to scenes of boyhood days 
on the farm. I will write of it. I trust 
that it will merit a place in your valued 
paper. 

For a long time I had desired to visit 
my grandfather’s old home, about three 
miles from Harrington in Kent County, 
Delaware. One morning the last of Aug- 
ust I journeyed out tothe oldfarm. Upon 
entering the lane that led from the main 
road up to the house, I spied the old line 
stone, which was to me in childhood days 
an object of great curiosity, as I was told 
by someone, that everytime it heard a 
rooster crow, it would turn over. Arriving 
at the old home memories of days long 
gone by came back to me. 

Just entering my teens, I lived with 
grandfather and worked on the old farm. 

Grandfather once had a beautiful apple 
orchard and it bore an abundance of 
the finest apples I ever ate. I had won- 
dered if the old orchard was still living 
and bearing fruit. There was certain 
apple trees about the orchard that I was 
interested in more than others. One was 
the old striped (red and white) Sweetning 
apple that stood close to the barn and 
another was the Wnite Sweetning apple 
these ripened the last of August and were 
delicious. I found the old Striped Sweet- 
ning apple tree still alive but in a state 
of decay, only a part of the grand old tree 
living. It was a large tree and bore an 
immense crop of fruit as far back as I can 
remember—forty years and over. The 
old White Sweetning apple tree had dis- 
appeared. Grandfather’s favorite apple, 
the old Cain apple, a beautiful dark red 
apple, was still there, and I was delighted 
to once more in my life have the privilege 
of eating some of these apples. 

Up near the house, close to the wood 
pile was still living and in a good con- 
dition, grandfather’s winter burying 
apples, a small light yellow apple. 

Around Christmas time and long after, 
when the snow covered the ground, we 
children were delighted to see grandfather 
take his old fashioned split wood basket, 
and go out and get us some apples. They 
tasted mighty good in those days. It 
seemed to do him good when the grand- 
children came with their parents to visit 
the old home. 

A few of the old time ‘‘Maiden’s Blush 
and fall russets’’ were still alive. The 
russets we used to put away in fodder 
shocks and hide them and they kept 
good till nearly Christmas time. 

I next turned my attention to grand- 
mother’s vegetable and flower garden, 
which was once an object of beauty well 
worth coming miles to see. I saw-only 
the site of it. Everything had dissapeared 
apparently years ago. The lovely peonies, 
grandmother’s favorite flower; thestately 
hollyhocks, the sweet little grass pinks 
and other perennials and annuals were a 
blaze of glory and beauty in their day. 

Along the walks once grew gooseberries, 
currants, hoarhound, world’s wonder, 
sage and other herbs. There was also 
pear, quince and grapes in the garden. In 
1894 my father bought the old farm and 
would have made a new place out of it, 
but he only lived eleven days after gaining 
possession, being stricken with apoplexy. 

I looked at the old house and thought 
of the many things in my recollection that 
had taken place there. Here in the spring 
of ’78 was gathered a great host of relatives 
and friends to celebrate grandfather and 
grandmother’s golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Inthe parlor my mother was mar- 
ried twice and in the same wedding dress, 
and in this same room where he was mar- 
ried my father was laid out when he died 
in 1895. Grandfather was also laid out in 
the same room when he died in November, 
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One night back in the year, 1860, when 
cannons were roaring on the battlefields of 
Virginia, my mother saw in a dream as 
real as life, her first husband come limping 
up the lane to the house. Shortly after- 
wards he came home from.the war, having 
contracted a disease which eventually 
was the cause of his death. 

There were times now and then when 
great family gatherings were held on 
Sundays. Oh! the good old time country 
Sunday dinners. I have never forgotten 
them. Chicken pot pie, big slices of 





country ham, pies, honey, preserves 
canned peaches and all the good things 
the old farm produced. The grandchild. 
ren all had to wait and sometimes yo 
would get impatient at waiting so long 
for the folks had so much to talk about 
and it was difficult at times to understand 
as so much was being said. Grandmothe; 
was an expert in canning fruit. Her sweet 
pickled peaches with spiced cloves were 
exquisite. When she died in 1892 a cap 
of peaches 28 years old was opened. 

There was one characteristic dominant 
in the life of grandfather and that was 
his religious zeal. Daily bible reading 
and family prayer were strictly observed. 
He lived in glorious anticipation of jin. 
mortal life and of seeing God, whom he 
loved, over on the other shore. He 
dreaded not death, but looked forth with 
joy to the day when his change would 
come. Eight children, 52 grandchildren 
and 25 great grandchildren, paid reyer. 
ence to his departure. 

Under the beautiful maple shade trees 
in the yard, there was once a long 
table on which grandfather used to cut 
watermelons and cantaloupes in the good 
old summer time of long ago. We looked 
forward with great pleasure to the time 
when we should go to visit grandfather 
and grandmother. 

My father lived some four miles away, 
When we drove up in this yard, with 
father’s faithful old driving mare ‘‘Flora” 
grandfather would come to the door, anid 
I can still picture his glad welcome smile 
to us, as he would say to grandmother, 
“Nancy, here comes Sally and the child- 
ren!” 

Those are memories that come back to 
me as sweet and dear golden days. 

Leaving the old place I journed on to 
the farm that my father once owned, and 
where my earlier boyhood days were spent. 
There was one particular thing I wished 
to see and that was if the old white 
apple tree that stood back of the farm was 
still living. It bore a large, rather flat 
apple and ripened the first week in Sept- 
tember. In alternate years it bore an 
immense crop of fine apples as it had a 
powerful spread. I was glad to find the 
grand old tree living and bearing the fruit 
which I so loved to gather 40 years ago. 

There are two characteristics I must 
have inherited from both my father’s and 
mother’s side. My love of a well cared 
and kept garden. From mother’s side 
the love of the apple tree, and also of 
shade and ornamental trees from my 
father. 

————_0--— 

The firm of Sargent and Burnett near 
Fruitland, Idaho, possesses a good deal 
of originality in the way of conducting a 
Jonathan apple orchard. The products 
of this plantation are mostly marketed 
in Germany at a price that is expected 
to return $1000 an acre. The first and 
second grades are wrapped in soft paper, 
on which appears the firm name and ad- 
dress is printed in red ink. Each apple 
is placed in such manner that the print- 
ed form shows uppermost when the box 
is opened. Such apples as are not suit- 
able for first and second grades but are 
of fair size are sold to the evaporater 
nearby fot $6.00 a ton. All the small 
apples, culls and windfalls go to their 
own vinegar factory in which they ulti- 
mately return from sixteen to twenty 
cents a box. 
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Under-Consumption of Apples. 
Just at present it may appear rash for 
anyone to suggest methods of increasing 
the apple yield. Those familiar with 
the quantities of this fruit that flooded 
most of the leading markets during the 
last winter doubtless would prefer advice 
on how to reduce production, says Trib- 
une Farmer. In the writer’s opinion, 
however, the present situation is due not 
so much to overproduction as to under- 
consumption, the latter resulting from 
improper distribution, excessive prices to 
the consumer and the poor quality 
much of the fruit offered. 

The mere statement of most of these 
difficulties is sufficient to suggest their 
remedies. More direct selling, with at 
least no more than one agency between 
the producer and consumer; larger ¢0- 
operative units, to secure better and 
more economic distribution; improvement 
in the grade of fruit offered, especially 
by eliminating the inferior grades, which 
can be done most satisfactorily by elim 
inating their production; better transp0- 
tation facilties and rates; more conve 
nient packages and wider publicity for 
the uses and the real merits of the apple. 
These are the principal remedies for the 
unfavorable phases of the present situa 
tion, instead of the voluntary curtailment 
of production. Moreover, with the get: 
eral increase in population and cost 0 
food, and with the many valuable uses 
that can be made of the fruit, an actta 
increase, rather than a decrease, should 
be made in the supply of fruit of the right 
kind. Assuming, therefore, that the 
more progressive growers are not yet 
ready to reduce their production, we ma 
proceed with the question of fertilizatiol 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
















































































In Your Orchard 


You are anxious to do your planting as soon as pos- 
sible to get the quickest results obtainable. A great 
number of fruit growers claim that a tree planted in the 
fall gains a year over a tree planted in the spring. You 
know that trees, bushes, vines, etc., must be in a dormant 
(sleeping) condition to transplant successfully. Usually 
trees become dormant in the fall about October first. 
There are two big factors that are in favor of fall planting. 

Fewer trees die when planted in fall. A few small 
roots develop before the cold weather retards their growth 
and the trees become thoroughly established so that in the 
following spring a fall planted tree will start to grow 
much earlier than a tree planted the same spring. 

With you spring is by far the busiest time of the 
year. In the fall every one has more time. We have 
practiced much fall planting and have had the greatest 
success with everything we have set out in the fall. 

Our general catalog contains some kinds that are not 
hardy enough for fall planting. Peaches, roses, straw- 
berries, dahlias and gladiolus bulbs are better planted in 
the spring. Furthermore, we would not recommend 
planting in the fall in those sections located in the most 
northern part of the United States and in Canada or in 
any section where the temperature will go lower than 10 
degrees below zero. 


Have you received our catalog? We will send it by 
‘return mail if you send your address. Remember now is 
the time to order for fall. 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
91 Wall Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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